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GEOGRAPHY IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

V BY. DR. THOMAS HILL. 

The senses are first to be educated^ then the imagination, and 
finally the reason. Such is the natural order of mental develop- 
ment in the growing child, and such therefore the natural order of 
education. 

But the senses give the child in geography only the infinitesi- 
mal and the infinitely large, leaving the main work of learning 
geography to the imagination. It holds therefore its place in the 
second era of school life, among those things most thoroughly and 
persistently neglected in oui^ education, the means of developing 
the plastic, creative powers of the mind. In our ordinary modes 
of instruction we exercise the reason and the memory, but give 
little attention to the powers of observation and still less to those 
of imagination. 

The pupils own observation usually gives him only the infinitely 
large, the moon and planets and sun, or the infinitely small, the 
features of his own school district, — and the ordinary modes of 
teaching give him but tittle aid in bridging over the chasm by the 
imagination. He is born on a prairie and perhaps never has any 
conception of mountains and sea coasts, or he is bom among the 
hills, and cannot conceive of the prairie. What child brought up 
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in New England valleys is stimulated to conceire of the vast ex- 
tent of sky added to the yiew by dropping the horison only tiro 
or three degrees? and what child brought up in Illinois can con* 
ceire of the vast extent of land yisible from the hiU top t 

The intelligent stady of geography shonld enable the child to 
picture to himself all parts of the earth ttom erery point of view. 
Starting from his observation of the moon and planets, he shonld 
be able to conceive how the earth wonld appear from the moon or 
from the planets. Starting from his observation of his own neigh- 
borhood, he shonld be able to conceive how each part of the earth 
wonld look were he standing on the spot. 

In Woodbridge's Geography, which oi^ the whole I have pre- 
ferred to any that I have seen, the author begins by drawing a 
map of his room, then of the house and street, then of the island; 
and so on, enlarging from the observations of the neighborhood. 
I have not very decided opinions on the question whether we 
should begin with the neighboriiood or begin with the planet, — 
but, practically, I have usually preferred to begin with the planet. 
Beginning, for example, with the moon, I take her at such a time 
that she may be visible in the sun-shine, and I suspend a ball in 
such a position that the pupil closing one eye may bring the ball 
into range with the moon. He will then see the sunshine on the 
ball assume precisely the same shape as the moon. When this has 
l)een done with a very old moon in the morning, with a tolerably 
new moon, and a nearly full moon just before sunset, the pupil 
may begin to comprehend the actual sphericity of the moon, and 
can conceive that as the moon and the ball stand in nearly similar 
relations to his eye and the sun, the cause of the moon's apparent 
shape is merely our position with reference to the sunshine upon 
her. 

Kext he maybe instructed in the fact that the earth or world is 
round like the moon and the ball, and that the sun-light must fall 
on the earth in a similar way to that in which it falls on the ball 
and the moon. Then a wooden ball may be permanently fixed in 
a place where it may be most easily accessible to the pupil, and 
most exposed to the sunshine. He can readily be made to com- 
prehend that the top of the ball is the homologous point to his 
own school-room ; that the tangent plane on the top of the ball 
answers to his horizon, and that all the phenomena of sunrise and 
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sunset, passing the meridian, running high in summer and low in 
winter, making short and long shadows, &c., Ac., are represented 
at the highest point of his ball, just as in open air on the top of 
the world, — and all without the use of such words as I have now 
used: tangent, plane, and homologous. He can readily be led to 
observe two circles on the ball, which are remarkable, the one for 
being in light all day long, the other for being in shadow all day, 
both circles reducing to points in March and September of each 
year. (For I am laying out in these few lines, profitable occupa- 
tion for many intervals during several years.) Then he can be 
shown that the circle of light would remain light all night, were it 
not for the shadow of the great ball, the earth, underneath it, — 
but the earth having no greater earth under it, has two circles of 
perpetual light for six months atd perpetual darkness for six 
months. 

By this time the other process having been begun, and the pupil 
having some idea of maps, the globe must be used, and frequently 
placed by the side of the ball in the sunshine, always with the 
north pole towards the north, and with the town in which you live 
at the highest point of the globe. In this position the sun will be 
rising and setting on the globe in precisely the same countries as 
in the great earth itself, and the child will be delighted to watch 
his progress hour by hour, and thus know by direct inspection in 
what quarter of the heavens the sun is to the inhabitants of the 
various countries on the globe. 

I remember one day after giving a school of little folks, (all 
under 10 years,) a lesson on the globe in the sunshine, I said to 
the teacher as I was leaving, "Are you in the habit of giving the 
children such lessons as this?" "No, sir," she modestly an- 
swered, " I never thought of using the real sun before, — ^I have 
always taken a marigold, or some other flower, to represent the 
sun." And yet how natural one would think it to be to set the 
globe, adjusted to your latitude and longitude in the sunshine, 
and produce at once a fac-simile of the relation of the earth and 
the sun at the moment. 

By the globe actually placed in the sunshine once a week 
throughout the whole year^ the children can have ocular demon- 
stration of vertical shadows being confined within the tropics, of 
noon shadows falling north, being limited by Capricorn; and those 
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Teach the child or class to name and Bound all the characters 
of the printed alphabet, until it understands what it is to name and 
sound a letter. Maintain this distinction throughout all succeed- 
ing lessons in learning words. 

Half a dozen lessons will suffice to prepare the class to begin 
the learning of words. 

The words to be learned should mean Bomething to the child. 
Simple names of common objects are preferable to begin with. It 
seems to be generally admitted, that even quite small children are 
endowed with powers of thought as well as organs of sense, al- 
though this very prevalent notion is not always carried into prac- 
tice. But, seriously, a true plan of instruction inyolves the 
training of the understanding, as its main object, and selects and 
arranges its means chiefly with reference to this object. This is 
as important to children beginning to read as to candidates for 
graduation at the University. 

Therefore, train the mind from the start, deeming it of no 
small importance to select the words to be taught with a view to 
the ideas which they represent and suggest to the mind of the 
child. 

Begin the teaching of words by printing the constituent char- 
acters of any selected word promiscuously on the blackboard, 
which characters sound and require to be sounded in the order 
which produces the word, and presents it to the mind through the 
ear. 

Because of habit, or rather, want of habit, the mind hesi- 
tates at first, to recognize the intended word, which difficulty may 
be easily overcome by slight suggestions, as to pronunciation, by 
the teacher. 

Print the word so formed and recognized, and spell it by letter. 

When the ability to recognize simple names by their constituent 
sounds is acquired, place the words to be learned on the board, at 
once, without previous exercise — arranging them in easy sen- 
tences, and spelling by sound and letter in the order of their 
arrangement. Thus pupils may be prepared to read sentences as 
difficult as any to be found in McGuffey's First Reader, without the 
aid of a book. It is of the highest importance to refrain from the 
use of the book as a reader until the child can handle it without 
hesitancy. If well illustrated, it might be put into the hands 
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of the child as a means of amusement, and incitement to 
curiosity. 

Let me remark in this connection, that every method of culture, 
suitable to the native wants of the mind, and in agreement with 
the laws of thought, in development, must depend largely upon 
what may be called aece$$aries to awaken and sustain an intellgent 
interest in the mind of the child. The highest advantage would 
be secured if these aecessories could be made to stand in intimate 
relation to the method in its progress. Let me illustrate. Tou 
desire to teach the word, table. The class is dull, inattentive. 
If you are dull, too, the word will be poorly learned by a few mem- 
bers of the class. The flow of the blood tends the wrong way. 
You must get up free circulation toward the head. Try free gym- 
nastics, making a few upward motions. Then talk about the table, 
its form, color, materials, parts and uses, and finally draw it on the 
blackboard beside its name, Now the organs of sense and intel- 
lect are awake, and may be worked to the effectual learning of the 
word. There must be a longing for and grasping hold of the 
prize, before the faculties will tighten around it. 

The lessons may be varied, so as to facilitate drill in articula- 
tion, by arranging words to be learned, according to similarity of 
sounds. But this should not often be resorted to except as a cor- 
rective of bad enunciation. Like everything too often repeated, 
or in rote, such an arrangement prevents effort and encourages 
laziness in the pupil's mind. Let me enforce this truth by refer- 
ence to a very respectable authority. 

Nature puts beach trees in peculiar localities, but not in cltiS' 
ters entirely distinct from other trees. She surrounds kinds with 
such circumstances as will awaken in man a desire to group 
them, but yet mingles them in such manner as to render the act 
of grouping a task. This is the secret of accumulating power 
throughout the realms of nature and of mind. Apply the truth to 
language, and its arrangement of properties is at once sug- 



Spoken language being an out-growth of thought, and written 
language its representative, the acquirement of the latter, seem- 
ingly, may be facilitated by cultivating a sense of its properties, 
in the order of their practical importance. Accordingly, teach 
names first, verbs next, adjectives next, etc. 
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To this end select, or require tbe pupils to select, names, arrang- 
ing them in columns on the blackboard, (to be learned according 
to the method already described,) after which names, place words 
representing actions, calling upon the pupils to assist in adjusting 
actions to objects, spelling as before, and so continuing, until sen- 
tences which include all the properties of language, are formed 
and learned. 

Thus the growing mind, almost unconsciously to itself, may be 
imbued with a practical knowledge of its own unparalleled art. 

It is expected that the powers of thought, as well as the organs 
of speech, will be strengthened, and refined, at each step in the 
process, but these ends will be defeated by loo much attention to 
forms, as such, and to repetition. Hedge the mind about with the 
mere forms of letters and syllables, cram meaningless words into 
the memory by tenfold repetition of the characters which consti- 
tute them merely printed signs of ideas, and you have fairly begun 
the " stuflBng process.*' 

Exercise great care in teaching a pure and distinct utterance of 
each elementary sound, when fir^t presented, to be combined in a 
syllable or word, for quality of speech depends upon purity of 
tone, and definiteness of conception in thought, is very much af- 
fected by distinct utterance of words. 

The art of speech — and reading is but an image of speech, more 
or less perfect — like all other arts, is a systematic structure built 
upon conditions which enter into and characterize all its parts. 
Here the conditions are the elements of language, which are not 
forms, but sounds, and letters are true to their proper office, only 
when they suggest to the mind, through the eye, what is to be 
spoken. 

Now, twenty-six letters are enough to represent all the words of 
the language to the eye, but these forms must be combined and 
varied in order to represent all the trtbc elements of speech* 

Therefore, the child comes into possession of a key to all pos- 
sible combinations, only when he has mastered forms considered 
as representatives of sounds. 

I have already shown how the apparent defect in number of 
forms, may be remedied without changing the structure of the 
written language. 

It is only necessary, then, for the child to learn the signs of 
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sounds and how to combine them so as to form words, to attain 
the ability to readily recognize words already formed — which is 
the first object to be songht in learning to read. 

Eut a seeming difficulty arises in making the transition from the 
marked words of the blackboard to the unmarked words of the 
reader. The difficulty is very slight in practice. But admit it 
to be serious, and an advantage to the child grows out of it, in 
that it shows a necessity for indicating the pronunciation of all 
the words in all the readers, thus supplying pronouncing diction- 
aries to the child. As the matter now stands, the teacher is dic- 
tionary — ^not always reliable — and he or she, must at last, resort 
to somie method of notation, to ascertain the pronunciation of a 
strange word. 

It seems to me almost superfluous to attempt to show that dis- 
tinctness in the pronunciation of words, and consequently, in 
reading, is best and soonest attained by the method of spelling 
words by their constituent elementary sounds. My strongest and 
sufficient reasons for its adoption are its actual workings and 
practical advantages. These reasons cannot be fully appreciated 
apart from the use of the plan in operation. It is plain, however, 
that evils may arise out of imperfect training. 

Pure utterances are so difficult of attainment as to sug- 
gest to the refined sense the propriety of leaving to nature the 
task of training the delicately formed organs of expression. But 
experience deals unceremoniously with fastidious sentiments, and 
correct observation shows that like the powers of thought and 
feeling, the organs of expression need to be adjusted to their 
offices. 

I have only to remind you, then, that each faculty and organ 
suggests and teaches the best plan for its own improvement, 
through its own natural structure and use. 



In whatever department of instruction the true teacher is en- 
gaged, his conception of his relations to his pupils is ever the 
same, that, from his own spirit as a powerful battery, the whole 
life and character of the school are to be daily and momentarily 
derived. — Dwight 
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ON THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

y BY THBODOBB B. SULIOT, A. M. 

NO. V. 

Modern or living langoftges are, of ooorse, more easily learned 
than the Ghreek or Latin. Still, the method should be essentially 
the same. The learner must begin by pronooncing with a clear 
intonation, first — soonds, secondly — words, and then — simple sen* 
tences, the literal translation of which should be given onder the 
text, so that time may not be uselessly spent in hunting out for 
words in a dictionary, nor the pupil wearied by searching for what 
he may, at last, fail to discover. 

The progress of the pupil in acquiring words and phrases should 
be facilitated by every means that will suggest themselves to a 
zealous and lively teacher. In order that the learner's ardor may 
not Se chilled at the outset, the difficulties should, at first, be rather 
kept out of view than ostentatiously displayed. 

The spelling of words is best learned by means of the eye in 
constantly reading from the text book or the black-board, and of 
the hand in writing them on the note book without which no 
scholar should ever come to a class. 

A correct pronunciation is acquired by h0aring the elementary 
sounds of the language and the words, uttered by the teacher and 
by the pupil's own attempts to repeat^them after him in concert and 
singly. Thus the eye, the ear, tiie hand and the organs of speech 
are in a state of constant, lively and healthful exercise. 

But whilst the pupil seems to be acquiring merely words and 
phrases, as apparently the sole object of his study, he is gradually 
gaining a much mort accurate knowledge of the construction and 
idioms of the language than could be acquired in double the time 
and with double labor by the venerable old method. 

Nor are the rules of grammar neglected; though, at first, they 
must be considered as subordinate subjects of attention. For the 
principles by which the student is enabled to speak and write cor- 
rectly are to be acquired, not by learning to repeat rules which he 
does not thoroughly understand, or the application of which he 
sees but obscurely, but by familiar conversations on the lesson. 
Thus the text-book becomes, as it were, a quarry of linguistical 
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materials to be worked bj and for the student. The teacher must 
be always on the alert to ingraft upon the reading or to deduce from 
it as much as may appear suitable of the scientific principles, the 
philosophy, the genius and history of the language. 

After a while, the scholars should commit to memory and repeat 
select passages with correct and full intonation ; write free trans- 
lations from the foreign language into his own, and vice ver$a. As 
soon as his progress will warrant the attempt, he should be encour* 
aged to try some short and simple composition in that language; 
or let him translate fine specimens of its literature into English, 
and then re-translate them into the originaL 

Now will be the time to put aside the abridgements of grammar, 
hitherto used to supply the common and indispensable inflections 
and grammatical forms, and to substitute a short, but truly scien- 
tific, grammar for thorough and scientific study. 

Lastly, give to the class a historical view of the origin, forma- 
tion, growth, and literature of the language, with biographical and 
critical sketches of the principal writers. 

Any method of teaching is good, only in so far as an intelligent 
and willing pupO rises from each lesson with a consciousness that 
he has gained new mastery over the subject, and with a confidence 
of being able to explain to another what he has learned. 

The most essential part of the introductory grammar of any 
language is, of course, the verbs. They form, as it were, the 
skeleton of the language. They should be learned always accord- 
ing to the laws of formation, and construed into short and easy 
sentences, with the help of a few substantives. Keep, at first, to 
the same verb and noun until the inflections are sufficiently 
familiar. 

In this and every other exercise, the teacher must watch his 
pupils to see how far they can follow with spirit ; and he must 
vary the lesson as soon as he perceives their attention beginning to 
flag. 

This method is equally suited to public and to private teaching, 
and can always be exactly adapted to the wants and capacities 
of the pupils. It is easily turned into the shape of conversation 
or composition. It may be a little more difficult at first, but it is 
more exciting than the mechanical and humdrum conjugation of a 
verb through its modes and tenses. 
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It affords the opportunity of explaining the laws of construc- 
tion of the language just when and as far as they are wanted, 
and supercedes the necessity of writing long exercises. 

Nothing need be learned by heart except the principal inflections. 
As for the minor exceptions, irregularities, etc., they may be left 
to be rendered &miliar by practice. Let there be no mechanical 
parsing, but a careful analysis of the principal points. 

Instead of merely reading from a book, let the pupils translate 
chiefly by the ear, with closed books. 

When the teacher has succeeded in enabling his pupils to make 
out easy sentences extemporaneously addressed to them in his own 
language, his conversing with them in it will be very beneficial ; 
but until then, the attempt would only be a waste of time. 

The teacher should be thoroughly familiar with his pupils' native 
tongue, in order to be qualified to point out to them the points of 
discrepancy and similitude between the two, and to translate the 
idioms of either language into their proper equivalents in the 
other. 

During the whole course, the black-board must be in constant 
requisition. Write upon it sentences in both languages, in order 
to point out differences of construction, of arrangement, the ellipses, 
idiomatical peculiarities, etc. Then call upon individuals of the 
class to alter the sentence, to modify, enlarge the idea, to intro- 
duce new ones, in order thus to train them to translate, to write or 
speak extempore. Desire some pupil to dictate or write similar 
sentences, the original sentence remaining on the board before the 
class, in order to fix their attention and to serve as a model or 
formula. 

(to be CONTINUEI).) 



Whether as bearing upon the happiness of parents themselves, 
or whether as affecting the characters and lives of their children 
and remote descendants, we must admit that a knowledge of the 
right methods of juvenile culture, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
-is a knowledge second to none in importance. This topic should 
occupy the highest and last place in the course of instruction 
passed through by each man and woman. — Spencer, 
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I HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

NO, II. 

LOOK TO THE SOURCES OF PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 

BY M. F. COWDERY. 

Here are six suggestions for those to consider who are inquir- 
ing by what means they may be more successful in discipline^ and 
two for those who are asking what qualities are essential to tixe 
highest usefulness in the teacher's profession. 

You haye already learned that personal influence is needful to 
the teacher, specially needful. Commanding talents may be a chief 
reliance for success at the bar, superior skill may give eminence to 
the mechanic or to the surgeon, fine taste may immortalize the 
artist, but, to all other attainments, the teacher micsf add the 
ability to touch the springs of human action, must be able to cause 
the will of others to move in obedience to his will. Upon what, 
then, does this power depend? Can personal influence be strength- 
ened where it is at first feeble ? 

First, the teacher acquires an easy and natural ascendency over 
the minds of pupils by possessing and exhibiting a thorough 
knowledge of subjects to be taught. Manifest ignorance of im- 
portant facts or principles, reliance upon text books, or hesitation, 
even, before a school or class, diminishes rapidly the confidence of 
pupils in the teacher's scholarship, destroys their personal respect 
for his character, and, in the simple reasoning of childrenj forfeits 
the teacher's legitimate right to obedience. Aside from all other 
considerations, therefore, the teacher must take good care of his 
scientific attainments simply as an element of power to govern. 

Second, extensive acquisitions in knowledge of all kinds tend 
directly to increase the personal authority of the teacher. Col- 
lateral information, valuable always in professional life in one 
respect, as a source of intellectual power, is here valuable in two 
respects, — ^both as a source of mental power and of personal influ- 
ence. 

Third, ability to teach well zxij or many given subjects, contrib- 
utes directly and certainly to personal influence. Older persons 
as well as children, yield almost unreserved submission < to the 
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teacher, writer or speaker who possesses the knowledge and ability 
to impart valuable truths in an interesting manner. Regarding 
personal influence as an end, Bhill in teaching may be regarded 
as a means to that end. 

Fourth, gentleness and kindness of manner for all hours, for 
all duties, for all occasions, give prompt and positive ascend- 
ancy over the minds and hearts of the young. With these must 
be blended discretion and decision of purpose in the teacher, and 
to these must also be added, special affection for each pupil. 
Every child values an individual and personal sympathy from su- 
periors, and especially from a teacher, and, other things being 
equal, the stronger the affection for his individual pupils, the more 
controlling his influence over them. 

Fifth, habitual self-control and unaffected serenity of temper 
command involuntary respect. Disobedience and mutiny stand 
rebuked and abashed in the presence of such qualities, while gusts 
of passion or habits of fretfulness, enfeeble the strength and tar- 
nish the lustre of the teacher's personal authority over his pupils. 

Sixth, constant co-operation with parents and patrons is essen- 
tial to the entire and unitorm influence of the teacher in the school* 
room. If there are already right views on the part of the parent 
respecting school instruction and school discipline, there will be 
all the more advantage from frequent personal interviews; if not, 
all the more necessity. 

The foregoing sources of influence are enumerated as relating 
simply to ordinary school discipline and indispensable to medium 
success in school government. Is there any thing more expected 
of a teacher than to teach well and to govern well? Will any 
tribunal ever hold the teacher, in any manner, responsible for the 
moral culture of his pupils ? If so, if a proper preparation for 
the conduct of life comprehends something more than the civil 
deportment of a pupil in the school-room, then still deeper and 
mightier sources of influence are to be sought by the teacher. 

First, then, if we would teach others to live in obedience to 
convictions of duty, we must habitually live in obedience to the 
dictates of duty ourselves. 

Qualities reproduce their like in the moral as well as in the 
physical world. Virtuous intentions united with a virtuous life in 
the teacher, are indispensable to the formation of such a character 
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in a papil. And, it is to be added, the more implicit and profound 
this reverence for duty on the part of the teacher, the more cer- 
tain and cheerful and unreserved the submission to the same ever- 
lasting law of duty on the part of the pupil. But is not this devo- 
tion to duty in a teacher to be accompanied with some advice or 
system of oral instruction in the school-room? Perhaps so. But" 
let it be remembered that this alone is the $ource of a power which 
nothing can withstand, — ^that there is everywhere a moral omnipo- 
tence in the exhibition of unwavering allegiance to duty, that no 
ingenuity can evade, no scepticism reject, no obstinancy resist. 
Conquering where advice may be discarded, scorned, speaking 
with resistless eloquence even where unconsciously exerted, attrac- 
tive, beautitul for every age, appropriate for every occasion, this 
must be the primary chosen instrumentality for the teacher in 
doing his immortal work. 

Second, this loyalty to duty must be unceasing and undimin- 
ished. The struggle to keep right sentiments uppermost, must be 
daily renewed. Every-day work requires every-day preparation. 
Every-day danger requires every-day watchfulness. Every-day 
contests on life's battle-field, require every-day renewal of strength 
and courage. Your former faithfulness to your sense of duty, 
with few special allurements to draw you aside, may not avail you 
to-day under the pressure of a severer ordeal. Your heroic 
defence of the true and the right, when the sympathy of loved 
ones encircled you, may not be sufficient for you now, when 
you are to stand, if you stand at all, singly and alone in defence 
of the truth. The spirit of patience and forbearance which you 
exhibited yesterday under such severe provocation, that gentle, 
uncomplaining submission, which filled the whole atmosphere 
around you with such a benign light, and which was to you such 
a source of inward joy, is to be your crowning glory again to- 
day, only through your most earnest intercession, your most dili- 
gent preparation for the approaching conflict. 

While, then, you have accepted the mission of teaching the 
great law of duty to the young, you will bear in mind that you 
are ever to be the living exponent of this law, remembering that 
God and the angels are watching you and sympathizing with you, 
and that both the highest earthly and heavenly rewards are 
reserved for the faithful performance of duty. 
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IMPORTANCE OE A MORE THOROUGH TRAINING IN 
ELOCUTION IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

^ BT PBOF. MARK BAILEY. 

[Thia capital article, from the pen of this distinguished Professor of Elocution 
in Yale College, is one of the best we have ever seen upon the subject. Though 
quite too long for our pages, we are nnwilling to divide it. We copy it with 
nnmeroas correctionB by the author from the Connecticat Common Sekool 
Journal — En.] 

Every study is valaable in proportion as it tends to develop and 
cultivate the mind and person of the learner, and to furnish him 
with the best means and incitements for his great life-work of self 
culture. The best incitement to any work, and the most perma- 
nent, is the personal interest of the scholar in it. The natural 
activity of any of his faculties yields some satisfaction. The 
mere acquisition of knowledge is pleasing ; the exercise of his 
mind, of reason especially, is gratifying; but the consciousness 
that his whole being is growing — that he is acquiring new per- 
sonal power^ to thinkj to feel and to express, affords one of the 
noblest and sweetest enjoyments of a rational being. 

Hence that special study will be comparatively the best, which 
together with the most useful knowledge and the best mental dis- 
cipline, furnishes the richest means of personal culture, thus en- 
listing in its service the self-love and enthusiasm of the pupil, the 
most potent incitements to that hard work which alone can secure 
great excellence in anything. 

Measured by the above tests, why should not the art of elocu- 
tion rank among the foremost studies in all our schools, instead of 
being kept in the back-ground, as it usually is — the primary and 
middle classes hastening over the mere outside forms of expres- 
sion and the older classes neglecting even these ? 

What other study can be of such primary and life-long use to 
the scholar, including as it does the most accurate knowledge and 
use of the language we speak, quite as much as the manner of 
reading, nay more, embracing a most minute study of ideas which 
alone give meaning to words and tones. All the agents of ex- 
pression must be studied in connection with the things or ideas 
expressed ; they cannot be mastered abstractly ; they would be of 
no use if they could. The sculptor moulds a more beautiful 
statue because in addition to his skill in execution, he has a more 
exact knowledge of the human form. The great painter excels 
not by his finished coloring alone ; he has, as well, a more definite 
knowledge of the landscape he copies. And so he who would 
excel in vocal expression of ideas in reading or speaking, must, 
beside his superior vocal culture, be more familiar with all the 
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exact lights and shades in the meaning and relation of words and 
with the relative worth and beauty of ideas and emotions. 

In mental discipline^ what other branch of education equals 
such a thorough training in elocution as I am advocating ? What 
else employs at once in harmonious action so many faculties, in- 
tellectual and emotional, as well as expressive ? Insight to see 
the precise meaning of what is to be read — the ideas. Judgment 
to weigh their relative importance for correctly distributing the 
expressive lights and shades of emphasis. Sympathy in appreci- 
ating the kind and degree of feeling. Taste in giving proper 
rhythm and melody. Imagination in making real and present all 
the circumstances of character, time and place with all the modu- 
lations of voice necessary to express naturally these varied 
thoughts and feelings, and when in declamation or recitation we 
add the practice of memory and appropriate gestures j what is there 
left of the "whole man" that is not being cultivated in this single 
exercise of elocution? 

But the crowning grace of education is personal culture as dis- 
tinguished from mere learning and intellectual power. That rare 
culture of the eye, the ear, the voice, the hand, of the whole per- 
son, by which the intellectual and emotional seem to shine through 
the physical man and spontaneously express their every passing 
shade of thought and feeling. A little music and drawing are 
doing something toward educating the ear, the eye, and the hand 
in a few of our schools. Yet the great lack of emotional and 
expressive culture, every enlightened observer must see, is the 
most lamentable feature of our American education. With here 
and there an eloquent exception, our educated men who have 
graduated at our best common schools, our high schools and col- 
leges, and our seminaries of sacred learning, intellectual as they 
are, are so utterly destitute of this emotional and expressive per- 
sonal culturcy that they read and speak of the most exciting 
themes ever revealed to man, with a voice and manner so dull, 
monotonous and passionless, that we should never dream they had 
soulsy but for the catechism, or that 

" There is in sovls a sympathy with sounds.'* 

What but a more thorough elocutionary training through the 
whole course of instruction can supyly this great want of personal 
culture, and redeem our schools from the crime of a heartless and 
voiceless education. 

As one of the extrinsic incentives to this work, call to mind 
the historic fact, that the expressive arts have always been held 
in the highest esteem among cultivated peoples, and marked suc- 
cess in any of them has received supreme honor. To give fit ex- 
pression in some outward forms or colors, words or sounds, to the 

2 
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inmost feelings of bomanitj, has ever been regarded as the con- 
summate triumph of genius and culture. 

What lavish praise is justly bestowed on ^' the few immortal 
names/' who have enriched the world with the 0-eat works of art 
— in sculpture, painting, poetry and music, xet the wondrous 
merit of these master artists was simply that the;/ gave perfect ex- 
pressions to what their admirers only see and feel. 
' Thus the simplest lesson in reading which is what it should be, 
an endeavor to give perfect expression to some idea or sentiment 
is radically connected with the proudest of the fine arts. 

^^A wordfijUy spoken ia like apples of gold in pictares of silver." 

Let teachers and pupils once appreciate this ennobling relation 
and much of the mechanical drudgery of teaching and learning 
would be changed to delightful labor, for they would then see with 
Shakspeare's love-inspired Ferdinand, that uieir 

" Most poor matters point to rich ends." 

But is not this long introduction about the fine arts and ex- 
pressive culture, pracHcaUy considered, all " highfaluten ? " Can 
children be taught to feel and express as well as to know and to 
think? Can elocution, like arithmetic, be thoroughly taught in 
our common schools? Why not? Is there anythmg wanting on 
the part of the pupils ? 

Ohildren all talk before they come to school ; they have ideas 
about a great many things; they have words and voices to utter 
their ideas in conversation and even before they have words at all 
they have most expressive tones and gestures, by which they make 
known their feelings. They instinctively understand the tones of 
love and hate, of reproof and praise, the frown and smile, the 

festure of welcome and repulsion, — all are perfectly understood 
y children long before the usual age for entering the school ; im- 
agination too, at an early age, is most busy and vivid, transform- 
ing the merest rag into the living doll, chairs and tables into men 
and women, and each character in the imagined play made to con- 
verse with a naturalness that puts to shame the afi'ected efibrts of 
many older players. 

Now what material is wanting here for the most complete suc- 
cess in reading and recitation if wisely worked and cultivated? 
They can understand simple ideas and feelings ; they have, or can 
easily be taught to have, appropriate words and tones for telling 
them ; vivid imagination to realize all the circumstances ; strong 
and ready feeling, flexible voices usually, and sometimes native 
gesture, felicitously suited to the idea; all these essential elements 
of eloquent vocal expression most children have in abundance out 
of school in conversation and play. 
Are the conditions of successful culture, so far as the scholars 
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are responsible, in any other study so complete and ripe for use ? 
Why is it then that with all our boasted improvements in the phi- 
losophy and art of teaching, with so many excellent teachers 
anxious to do their best, and successful in so many other things ; 
why is it that there are so few who really learn to read decently, 
so few who learn at school even to enunciate the elementary 
sounds of our native language with their proper fullness ^n\ 
clearness ; so few who pronounce the commonest words with any 
refined accuracy, fewer who express intelligibly the ideas with 
their relative lights and shades of meaning and worth, fewer stiU 
who make any attempt to express the feelings in what is read, the 
heart and soul of the thoughts ! Is it not plainly and solely be- 
cause, 

1st. Most teachers themselves are not as well cultivated in the 
art of elocution as they should be ; they are not trained in the 
quick analysis of the thoughts and sentiments to be read ; they 
are not masters of their own feelings or of their own voices for 
expressing them, and therefore cannot train their pupils in vocal 
culture, and arouse their feelings by the electric charm of emotion 
in their own voice, cannot give practical illustrations and correc- 
tions, and hence lose the most potent agents of all teaching and 
learning, example by the teacher and imitation by the scholars. 

2d. Because most teachers are not well acquainted with the 
science of elocution. They do not understand the simple princi- 
ples of expression, and cannot give intelligent instruction even if 
they could read well; they can only teach the young idea to 
** shoot" at random without definite aim or efiect. 

Without clear principles, which alone make any study intelligible, 
and easy, and interesting, teachers are obliged to call in the help of 
such arbitrary rules as avaricious publishers preface their reading 
books with, to gull the uninitiated who are to commend and intro- 
duce them — a multitude of arbitrary impractical rules which 
neither enlighten nor interest pupils, which have as many excep- 
tions as observances and like the. manners of Denmark, 

" Are more honored in the breach than the observance." 

The fundamental principles of any science are very few, and 
like the law of gravity, which in the same way controls atoms and 
worlds, are as simple as they are comprehensive. They have no 
exceptions, and when once seen are sure guides. 

Principles bring order out of chaos ; they appeal in their con- 
stant recurrence and application to the reason and sympathy of 
the scholar, not to his bare memory ; they grow out of the sense 
and spirit of what is to be uttered, not out of the accidental forms 
as rules may, and by leading the reader constantly back to the 
spirity which alone should control the voice, they tend to inspire 
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and preserve that beautiful naturalne9$ in elocution which is the 
consummation of Art; as Lowell finely expresses it, 

" Making nature, more natural by Art** 

8d. Teachers are less successful in elocution, than in other 
studies, because the j have no such progressive system of instruc- 
tion, as they have in arithmetic, commencing with the unit of the 
child's intelligence and feeling, and gradually unfolding more and 
more difficult lessons as the mind and heart and voice of the child 
unfold. 

The greatest care is needed at every step of progress, to adapt 
the given lesson as near as possible to the understanding and ap- 
preciation of every reader; lest you should forever divorce ex- 
pressionfrom sense and feeling; this last is the unforgivable sin 
in teaching reading. Better the scholar never hear of such an 
art as elocution, than that he be permitted to acauire the habit of 
formal utterance, that is not prompted from within. 

In arithmetic, if a pupil fails to comprehend any one important 
step, any one principle, he is stopped, perhaps put back into a 
lower class, so essential to further progress is his clear mastery of 
every point deemed. 

But in reading, though unmindful of both the sense and the 
spirit, and innocent of any thought of the existence of a princi- 
ple, if he " puts through " the right number of words on a high 
key with a loud voice, he is blissfully left to believe he has done 
a "' big thing," and to wait impatiently the time when he shall 
astonish the world with his oratorical genius. 

Without personal cultivation in the arty without a knowledge of 
the^r«^ principles o{ expression, the science of elocution, without 
any progressive system carefully adapted at every onward step to 
the mind of the learner, is it at all surprising that the elocution 
of our schools should be comparatively so miserable ? 

But what is the remedy for this evil ? The very reasons for 
this failure suggest their own cure. 

1st. Teachers must strive to make themselves more competent 
to give their scholars illustrations of excellent reading. They 
must study and .practice elocution as they would music, with the 
best instructors if possible, if not, commence the work of self 
culture of the ear, the feelings and the voice. A careful study of 
the best conversation near hm will furnish the practical teacher 
with innumerable beautiful examples of natural expression which 
may be transferred to the school room. We cultivate the arm by 
systematic exercise, so must we exercise ^hsX feeling we have to 
gain more. Practice as well as you can the voice you have in 
uttering versatile emotions, and every day will bring its golden 
mite of improvement. No other branch of education proflFers 
such a wide range of splendid examples for practice. All the 
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accumulated msdoin and wit of the ages in prose and poetry are 
at your service. 

Let the best readers in school select occasionally for a larger 
audience, such passionate pieces as most interest them ; this public 
exercise kindles ambition, and raises the standard of elocution 
with alh 

2d. Teachers must study out at least the primary and most 
common principles of the science, that they may make intelligent 
imitators, emulating only what is excellent in others. Most cele^ 
brated men are eloquent in spite of some gross faults, A little 
knowledge of the science of elocution would enable their admirers 
to analyze the orator's style, and separate what is false and pecu* 
liar to the individual, which should never be copied, from the genu- 
ine elements of eloquence. 

An American sea captain tells a story of the Chinese, that 
happily illustrates this need. He sent to a Chinese sail-maker 
some new sail cloth, and with it sent the old worn out sail, telling 
him to make the new one just like the old, — he did so literally, 
aud where there was a hole in the old sail he tore one in the new, 
and wastefl days in browning and soiling it to the likeness of the 
old one. So without some analytical science will children and 
adults imitate the follies and the errors, as well as the virtues and 
beauties of those whom they look up to. 

3d. That they may save much time and ensure a healthy pro- 
gress, teachers must exhaust their wit in better adapting their 
daily lessons to the mental grade of the scholars, as no one can 
possibly learn to express weU, what he does not well understand 
BJii feel. Let pupils at the very outset comprehend the fact that 
reading and speaking are nothing more or less than talking; that 
they are to tell these ideas in reading, so that listeners will under- 
stand and appreciate them ; tell them as they would at home with 
their natural pitch and variety of voice; talk with the scholar 
about these very thoughts and feelings before he attempts to read 
them. Those who have been fortunate in having cultivated society 
out of school, often talk exceedingly well; such, can easily be 
made to read as well, at least, as they converse. 

Teach reading precisely as you teach arithmetic or any other 
art. First let me class state the problem in general terms, — 
What is it that they propose to read ? Is it something merry in 
sentiment or sad, or noble, or beautiful, or solemn, or ridiculous ? 
Then, what are the individual ideas ? what is the first idea ? the 
second? the third? etc. This is better than asking for the em- 
phatic word, lest they only guess right and read words, not 
thoughts as they should. 

The specific emotions and ideas clearly seen by all ; then may 
follow an exercise for teaching scholars to think finely^ for culti- 
vating their common sense and common taste (if I may use these 
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last words in the same liberal meaning as the first,) in estimating 
the relative worth of these particular ideas. 

This is often a difficult and delicate task and calls out great 
variety of judgment and taste, but opens the way naturally for 
the most precious part of education; the molding and refining in- 
fluence of the more enlightened mind and cultivated taste of the 
teacher on the pupils, in mutually discussing the relative value 
and beauty of diiTerent ideas and sentiments. What a splendid 
opportunity this presents day after day, for inspiring children with 
an ardent love for what is right and beautiful, brave and lovely in 
human churacter and conduct, and with aversion to all that is 
wrong and selfish, mean and cowardly. This great diversity of 
opinion admonishes us never to correct a child's reading till we 
find out what his idea was. Perhaps he did express his own con- 
ception of the meaning, and if we correct his reading, and leave 
his thoughts unchanged, we have divorced his expression from his 
mind, have committed the greatest elocutionary sin of putting 
asunder what God hath joined together. 

When this thorough logical and emotional analysis is accom- 
plished, and not till then, we are ready to ask the first question in 
elocution proper : How can we make hearers feel that this is joy- 
ous and that is sad, that this is admiration and that is contempt ? 
How can we with the voice express these different ideas? How 
can we make listeners know that this idea is more important than 
that in our mind ? 

This knowledge, so far as practicable, should be called out from 
the class ; some will tell you at once that we speak louder the 
more important idea. Thus they have discovered for themselves 
one useful element of vocal expression, force of voice. They 
have revealed too, without knowing it, the law or principle, for 
using it. After determining the general spirit as bold, gentle or 
common place, and the general degree of force as loud, gentle or 
moderate. To express the particular ideas, distribute the relative 
lights and shades of force, according to the relative value of these 
ideas. 

If the general character or spirit of the sentence is tenderness, 
the average or standard degree of force will naturally be subduedy 
yet the individual ideas under this common sentiment, will have 
the same relative degrees of importance as they would if the 
general spirit were impassioned and the standard force very loud. 
So call their attention to time. 

1st. The average or standard degree of time, as adapted to 
the general spirit of the paragraph. Every child knows that a 
lively spirit quickens the movements of the voice as well as the 
limbs as a solemn sentiment inspires slower time. But for ex- 
pressing the different ideas, time varies with the relative worth of 
these ideas, just as in map drawing; we must first determine the 
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scale on which we project it; ihen we have the same relative 
measurements in giving the definite features of a country, whether 
the given scale be large or small. Or as in painting an animal or 
a flower, first we must settle the genus, the kind, as horse or rose, 
then the specific features and proportions of the individual. 

So in every case in elocution, we have the same principle to 
guide us, in the use and application of these elements of expres- 
sion, fibrst, the general color, then ike lights and shades. 

As reading is a lesson in expression^ let scholars as soon as 
possible apprehend the great general truth that expression, every 
where in nature and in art, depends on some kinds of lights and 
shades : let them look at the '' black-board " which has only one 
shade of one color, and no expression, just because it has no dif- 
ferent colors or shades. Then at the map on the wall which has 
different colors, and as they will tell you, expresses by these the 
ideas of land and water and of different countries. 

In elocution, of course, expression depends on vocal lights and 
shades. Thus blending induction when available, with positive 
instruction, the teacher who is skilled in analyzing the voice, can 
unfold to his scholars some practical knowledge of all the elements 
of elocution, of force, time, slides, pitch, melody, stress, volume 
and quality of voice, every one of which elements they are using 
synthetically every time they speak. 

But let not those who feel unable to give perfect illustrations of 
reading and thus teach by example, nor those who have not sci- 
ence enough to analyze expression, and thus make scholars teach 
themselves, be discouraged from doing all they can in their own 
way. 

The thorough and genial mental preparation for reading which 
we have suggested will of itself remove half of the difficulty. 
And although many teachers may not be able without more ciu- 
ture in elocution themselves, to make their scholars masters of the 
art, they can hardly fail in this way to substitute for that doleful 
monotony and heartlessness, so common in the school room and 
the pulpit, something of the expressive variety, earnestness and 
naturalness of the street and the play-ground. 



AN EASY METHOD OF FINDING THE INTEGRAL ROOTS OF 
NUMERICAL EQUATIONS OF THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
DEGREE. 

BT THEODORE E. SULIOT. 

A great many years ago (afraid to tell how many) a pampblet came to my 
hands on the application of Diophantine Analysis to Algebraical problems. 
I was then a student in Glasgow University. I picked out the following ap- 
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plication to higher eqaationa, and treasured it up in my common-place 
book. I haye found no difficulty in making yonng algebraists expert in 
nsing it to solve numerical equations of the third and fourth degree that 
haye integral roots. 

Ist. Cubic Equations.— General Formula: afi+€uc^+bz=c, where a and 
5 may be + or — , integral or fractional. 

e c c 

Divide by x, z^+ax+b== — . Call — ==p <>rpx=c. Substitute p for— in 

XX X 

the equation, x^-t-az^p — 6. Complete the square, 

x^+ax-] ==p — 6H = , or 

4 4 4 



«+ — = +* i/4p— 464-a2, or a5=J (— «+ V4p— 46+a2 
2 — — 

If X have an integral value, it is evident that the quantity under the 
radical must be a complete square. Therefore, give to p such a value as 
shall make the radical a square and, at the same time, px=c. Thus, for in- 
stance, let there be given the equation 058+4052—05= —20. Divide by op, 

052+4x— 1= . Let — ==p or pfl5=20, and substitute for — , its assumed 

XX X 

value p, 0^+405— 1=— p. Transpose and complete the square, 
®-+ 405+4=5—^. Extract the square root, «=■- 2d= >/5— p. 
In order to make 5—^ a square, p may be = 5, 4, 1, — 4,-20, then x 

will=_2, {ij^ -4. {\ {i • 

I Of these values, the only one which makes xp^=20 is— 5 when p is assumed 
= —4. Therefore —5 is one of the roots of the. equation. To find the 
other two roots, divide the given equation 058+4052— x-f 20=0, by jc+5, 
which will reduce it to the quadratic equation, x^—x-\-Az=zOt the two roots 
of which are J (l±i/-— 15. 

It is plain that if px or c be a prime number, the equation can have no 
integral roots, except +1, or — 1. But the converse is not true, that when 
c is not a prime number, the equation has at least one integral root. Thus, 
let there be given 053+aj2+j]c=100, which, by the above process, becomes 
100 



aj2+a;+l=- or jp, and therefore ^05=100, a=i (|/ld=4p— 3. p may be 

05 

1, 3, 7, 13, etc., but no odd number can be a divisor of 100, therefore 
the equation has no integral roots. 

In a future number, we will give the application of this method to equa- 
tions of the 4th degree. 

[The *' Prize Solution " will appear next month,— Ed.] 
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A SHORT PLEA. 

"We believe that a great advance in school instruction in this State would 
result from a more intimate acquaintance, on the part of teachers and school 
officers, with the actual work of our best schools — their methods, processes 
and appliances. The truth Is our practice as teachers lags too far behind 
our theories ; for it is one thing to know what should be done in the school- 
room, another how it is to be done, and quite another to do it. 

This frequent discrepancy between our words and works is due chiefly to 
the fiEkct that we can reason on one part of our labor without considering sim- 
ultaneously every other. In practice, however, what we do in one direction 
is limited by what we muat do in all directions. We talk in fragments, but 
work in system. School instruction, in theory, may deal with the separate 
links, but, in practice, these links must be parts of an unbroken circle. 

Instruction is a sublime art, requiring the highest knowledge and the rar- 
est skill. But to acquire this skill we need to study the work of the 
'' masters.'' Hence it is that an efficient school and, especially, a system of 
sohools is a profitable and interesting subject of study. 

Teachers need frequently to get outside of their own limited experience 
to avoid falling into a dull routine, and this is just as important for assistant 
teachers to do as for superintendents and principals. There is no super- 
vision, general or special, that can take the place of individual study and 
effort, and no supervision is really efficient that does not necessitate such 
self-growth. There is no place in our school system for mere " operatives/* 
"We need artists. 

But to come at once to the point. Every principul and superintendent in 
the State should see to it that he and all his associate teachers take the 
Monthly i and then to secure Unfaithful reading^ a meeting should be held, 
once a month, to discuss its contents. Surely the best thoughts and prac- 
tice of our prominent educators are worthy of such consideration. 

Explanatory.-— The expected articles on Map Drawing and School Gym- 
nastics — Dr. Lewis* second article — have not yet made their appearance. 
We postponed for one month " The Subjunctive Mode" and also our serial 
on School Discipline. For the former, we substitute Dr. Hill's much needed 
paper on (Geography, and for the latter, Mr. Oowdery's " Hints to Teachers " 
which, by good fortune, covered our ground. Our readers will be pleased 
to learn that they may expect a series of similar articles from Mr. G.'s 
pea We have not space to name the excellent contributions in our 
drawer, waiting for room. 
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THE CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 

In the &11 of 1856, we oroBsed the State to enter npon a new field of labor. 
In oar joarney, we made a detour to Cincinnati for the purpose of spending two 
or three days in the schools, in search of such information as we might turn to 
practical account. Through the courteous attentions of Mr. Bickoff, then Super- 
intendent, we gained a very satisfactory knowledge of their organization and 
condition, and left very well repaid for our troubla Still, we fe\t somewhat dis- 
appointed (our expectations were high) in the actual work which we saw done. 
In nearly every room we entered, and we visited all grades, we found a slavish 
use of text-books, both in study and recitation. We remember how we were 
taken aback in one of the High Schools on hearing an advanced class repeat 
the text verbatim (or trying to) in a recitation in Chemistry ! 

In the Common Schools, as the departments below the High Schools are there 
called, we saw, on every hand, abundant evidence of a transition to a new order 
of things. Numerous features in the classification and instruction of the 
schools which pleased us, we learned, on enquiry, to be of recent introduction. 
In brief, we found the schools in the hands of an organizer and a decided pro- 
gress entered upon. We have had a strong desire since to renew, or rather to 
extend, our acquaintance with these schools — a desire which we have recently 
had the opportunity of partially gratifying. So far, our observations have been 
chiefly limited to the District Schools. We hope soon to repeat our visit and, 
in due time, to reach the upper grades. ^ 

Classification. — The Cincinnati Schools are divided into three distinct de- 
partments — High School, Intermediate and District The two High Schools are 
supported in part fix)m private funds (Woodward and Hughes trust funds) and 
are under the control of a Union Board, appointed, we believe, by the Wood- 
ward and Hughes Trustees and the Trustees of the Common Schools. They 
are not under the supervision of the Superintendent— his labors being restricted 
to the lower departments. This plan may work well in Cincinnati, but we feel 
certain that such an arrangement would be unwise in most of our cities. 

From the School Report for the year 1860-61, we learn that the number of 
pupils enrolled in the High Schools was 476 ; average number belonging 422 ; 
the average per cent of daily attendance 96.4 ; and the number of teachers em- 
ployed 12. 

The Intermediate Schools stand between the District and High Schools, (hence 
their name), receiving pupils from the one and preparing them for the other. 
They constitute a special feature in the Cincinnati school system and were at 
one time a " bone of contention." The first Intermediate School was organized 
in November, 1854, as an experiment The success of the School led to the or- 
ganization of a second during the next year, and the adoption of the ^^ Interme- 
diate System " soon afler. 

At the beginning of the present school year, the Board, for the purpose of 
retrenchment, reduced the number of Intermediate Schools from four to three. 
We learn that in two respects, at least, this change is for the worse. It places 
the Schools at an inconvenient distance from a large number of their patrons, 
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and it inereases the comparative number of inexperienced teachers engaged in 
them. TbiB last item has always been a serioas difficuli^y in their management 
Scholars leaving the classes of experienced teachers in the District Schools, pass 
at first into the hands of teachers (in the lower grades) less competent and skill* 
&L The number of pupils enrolled in these schools last year was 1,149; the 
average number belonging 927 ; the average per cent of daUj attendance 95.3; 
and the number of teachers employed 22. We shall have more to say of these 
schools hereafter. We can only add here that they are worthy their importaat 
position and excellent Principal& 

The District Schools are located in the different districts, receiving their r»- 
eraits fresh from the nursery. In them are found the diosfands of children 
that seem to swarm in the Queen City. The enrollment for last year was 
18,885 ; the average number belonging 12,793 ; the per cent of daily attendance 
93.1; and the average number of teachers employed 278, of whom 226 were 
ladiea 

The scholars in these schools are divided into four well-defined grades, called 
respectively A, B, C and D. We learn from the Report of the late Superinten- 
dent, Mr. AUen, that 56 per cent, — more than half— of all the scholars in the 
schools are fi>und in grade D^the lowest This grade being unwieldy seems 
to have broken naturally into two indistinct sections, known as upper and 
lower D. 

The scholars in each grade are divided into schools, each one being in charge 
of a single teacher. The number of schools in each grade decreases as we 
ascend. An inquiry on this point in the Sixth District gave the following result : 
D grade, 12 rooms ; C, 6; B, 3; A, 2. 

A mere glance at the above will show that the classification of the Cincinnati 
Schools is admirable. We know of no Schools, East or West, that equal them 
in this respect It will be observed that their form is that of a pyramid. 

Supervistork-^ln our judgment, the excellent condition of the Cincinnati 
Schools is greatly due to their efficient supervision. At the head of each Dis- 
trict School is a Principal or local Superintendent, whose entire time is devoted 
to the direction and oversight of its instruction and discipline. Until 1857, the 
Principals had the special charge of pupils in study hours, and, as is nov com- 
mon in most of our cities, devoted most of their attention to the advanced 
classes. Now the Principal is held responsible for all the schools in his build- 
ing. His assistants have charge of the school-rooms and he personally directs 
the work in each of them, being confined in neither. 

The Intermediate Principals have the instruction of two or three classes each 
day; and we believe that ,the consolidation of these schools has thrown even 
more classes upon their hands, and, in one or two instances, has placed them 
in charge of pupils. This looks like a step in the wrong direction. 

Over all these Schools — ^the High Schools excepted — ^is a general Superinten- 
dent, whose eye inspects all the work. In most directions, he has amjde 
power. The present Superintendent, Mr. Lyman Harding, has made a good 
beginning. We feel confident that the Schools will take a still higher position 
under his efficient guidance. 

The Local Trustees have also a general supervision of the Schools in their 
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respective districts, and are obliged to risit them ** frequent." This fact gives 
them a special interest in tlieir school, and we learn that their daties are gener- 
ally well attended ta Sndi ample sapervision as the above very few schoola 



Course of Study and Tests, — The actual conditions of transfer from one 
grade or class to another is the best possible index of studies reaUy taught. 
We have no very high respect for paper courses of study. We v«rily believe 
that most of the programmes of stady which adorn our school reports are a 
eham. Some of them are simply impossible-^a monument of folly. The truth 
is, if a system of schools is worked efficiently and rigid tests applied to deter- 
mine advancement and standing, the actual instruction will be mainly within the 
tesis^ the course of study to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The course of study in the Cincinnati Schools is not a mere paper show. It 
IS an outgrowth of the actual instruction of the schools, and is, especially in the 
upper grades, closely followed. It contains some admirable features. Music 
and writing are taught in all grades by special instructors. Five minutes in 
the morning and ten minutes in the afternoon are devoted to Gymnastics. 
The exercises are arranged by a special instructor, and, so far as they go, seem 
well adapted to the end in view. Provision is also made for instruction in the 
lower grades in " Drawing, Object Lessons, Lessons on Common Things and 
Lessons in the use of Language," but the "Conditions of Transfer" do not in- 
volve them and the results obtained are very meagre. 

All the classes of the District Schools (except lower D) are subjected to a 
written examination at the close of each quarter, for comparison, and at the 
close of the year, for promotion and classification. The questions are prepared 
and approved by the Principals, and are limited to the actual requirements of 
the ^' Conditions of Transfer" as laid down in the course of study. The com- 
parative standing of each scholar and school is expressed by the per cent of cor- 
rect answers. These results are compiled in tables, and indicate to the Board 
and others the comparative efficiency of the instruction in the various schools 
and districts. This written test is almost exclusively depended upon by the 
Board, and has produced a very great competition between the different schools. 
As a natural consequence, all instruction that does not tell upon the " per cent, 
table " is of an uncertain character; fbr no teacher will give systematic atten- 
tion to subjects for which she gets no credit, especially when such digression 
from the beaten track will affect unfavorably the standing of her school at the 
next examination. The natural remedy would be to make the Conditions of 
Transfer necessitate such instruction ; but this matter is in the hands of the 
Board, and " large bodies move slow." 

We propose now to speak particularly of the different schoola We shall fol- 
low the order of our visits. 

Sixth District— Wm. E; Crosby, Principal — ^The average number of pupils 
belonging to this school is about /our^een hundred and the number of teachers 
employed twenty-seven. This is the largest school in the city, if not in the 
country. We saw them dismissed for recess and again assemble. Although 
hundreds of boys were in the halls and on the stair-ways at the same instant, 
passing down or coming up in double columns, we did not detect a whisper, and 
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the noise from feet was less than we often hear made by a score of boys. Their 
sports in the yard were vigorona At the tap of the bell they formed quickly in 
the yard in lines — each school by itself— and at another signal entered the build- 
ing in double columns. There was no pushing or pressing. We have seen few 
regiments of troops move with less friction. It took about four minutes to form 
in the yard and enter the various rooma 

In this School, our attention was given principally to the manner of teaching 
reading, spelling and arithmetic in the lower grades. We were greatly inter- 
ested in the plan of teaching beginners to read as described in Mr. Crosbys 
excellent article upon the subject in another place. Neither cards nor books 
were used. The class stood before the black-board. The teacher with chalk in 
hand printed the lesson as she needed it. The chalk was handled admirably 
and the most perfect attention secured. These black-board lessons are so ar- 
ranged as to familiarize the class with the words in the first forty lessons of the 
First Reader. For process see the article above referred to. 

We also heiord classes drilled in the Second Reader. The teacher gave the 
number of the page and also of the lesson in a full voice — the class repeating 
the same in concert She then read the first sentence and the class repeated it in 
concert If any word or part of the sentence was read improperly, it was 
repeated by the teacher and then by the class. When the lesson was passed 
over once in this manner, it was re-read, the scholars now reading separately and 
by turn. Each sentence was dwelt upon till it was well read before passing to 
the next Much of the drill was in concert. The reading was very slow and 
distinct The ruling idea of the whole drill seemed to be dtstinctness of arti- 
tieulation. The style was quite labored and artificial. In some instances, we 
thought the soul of the piece was artictUated out of it — a very good fault, how. 
ever, since it is easily remedied. Poetry is omitted until the review of the book. 
Spelling is taught exclusively by writing. The whole school spelled simul- 
taneously — the words being selected from the reading lesson. It seemed strange 
to see so small children writing words at dictation. It was done, however, with 
apparent ease. The slates were gathered up and the spelling corrected by the 
teacher. (Cincinnati teachers work.) In preparing the spelling lesson, the 
scholars, also, copy the words. All words misspelled are written upon the slate 
correctly from ten to twenty times. Thus spelling is taught mainly through 
the eye in all classes above the Frst Reader. 

No text-book in Arithmetic is used below grade B. The lessons are all given 
orally or upon the board. So far as we observed, the drills were in combining 
abstract numbers, but we did not hear a beginning class. The greatest possible 
accuracy and rapidity are secured. Little children added long rows of figures, 
written horizontally upon the board, as rapidly as they could speak. In grades 
D and C, both figurges and results were named, thus: 5 and 8 are 13, 13 and 9 
are 22, eta Above these grades, only results are named, as 5, 13, 22, etc. 

We must defer our notes upon the First and Second Districts, having already 
taken more space than we intended, simply adding that in writing, in spelling 
(so far as the words in the readers are concerned) and in combining abstract 
numbers, the primary schools in Cincinnati excel any we have ever visited. 
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Indiana.— Tbe school syBtom of oor Bister State seems to be fiut recover- 
ing from the jadicial stab of her Sapreme Goart. The new school law is, 
on the whole, doing a good work. The State Teachers' Association meets 
at Indianapolis daring the last week of December. The Sdiool Jawmal 
presents every evidence of vigor. Its mission is a very important one, and 
we trust it will be liberally snstained. By the way, friend Phelps, where 
did yon get that article on *' CUua DrtU in Oral SpMngf" We snppose 
that the omission to give the proper credit was an oversight. 

The following extracts from a letter, written by W. H. Tenable, a late 
Ohio teacher, now at Yemen, Indiana, will be read with interest : 

* * * I mast own that I am shocked to hear the Oommon School sys- 
tem cursed ; for (as a Buckeye) I learned to look upon the Oommon School 
system as the glory of onr State— and rather liked the grand way our folks 
have at Institutes, calling the Oommon Schools the People's Oolieges and 
all that. 

1 begin to understand, now, why the people of Indiana have hated the 
name of Oommon School system. It is because the Oommon School sys- 
tem here is no more like the Oommon School system of Ohio than Jeff. 
Davis is like a man. Not so much, for Jeff. Davis has both the name and 
shape of a man ; but this our (Hoosier) system has only the name of a 
system. However, it is fast assuming the shape, for we (Indianians) have a 
new School Law, and a first rate Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

* * * Well, seriously, this State needs workers. She needs active, 
tireless spirits, such as, ten years ago, set the splendid educational machin- 
ery of Ohio to work. There are a few just such men here. I ask no nobler 
mission than to join them in the rough toil which shall make the next de- 
cade of years glorious. 

Pestalozzian. — Miss Mato closes an article in the " Educational Paper 
of the Home and Colonial School Society" London, with the following sum- 
mary of the Edacational Principles of Pestalozzi : 

1. Education ought to be essentially moral and religioua 

2. Education ought to be organic and complete, and not mechanical, super- 
ficial and partial ; it should penetrate and regulate the entire man. 

3. Education ought to be free and natural, instead of being cramped, con- 
fined, servile; the child should have sufficient liberty to manifest directly his 
individual character. 

4. Education ought to be harmonious in all its parts; it should be so car- 
ried on, that all the natural faculties, and all the acquired knowledge, agree 
and harmonize. 

5. Education should be based on intuition, or a clear and distinct per- 
ception of the subject to be learnt 

6. Education ought to be ^adual and progressive 

7. Education ought, in all its parts, to be united like a chain, forming a con- 
tinual, series without gaps. 

8. Education ougnt to be of a mixed character, uniting the private and the 
public; it should cultivate at the same time the social and the domestic spirit 

9. Education ought to be analytical ; everything taught should be first re- 
duced to its elementSL 

10. Education ought to be practical, drawing its means of develbpment firom 
the actual circumstances of lite. 
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A Patriotio School Ma'ax. — Miss Lizzie Emerson, a Toang lady whom 
we have loDg known and esteemed as a teacher, and wno is a credit to 
Monroe township, or any other township, has recently given an exhibition 
of patriotism which is alike creditable to her as a teacher and a high mind- 
ed patriot. A company of the yonng men of the neighborhood were to be 
furnished with horses, preparatory to their enlistment m the cayalry service. 
Many came generously forward and offered money and horses. Among the 
rest came Miss Emerson, and proffered a noble horse, purchased with her 
ovn monev, earned as a teacher. We commend the example of this worthy 
lady to others ; and we say to the young man who rides tnat horse : Bring 
lionor to the fair donor by doing your duty as a worthy soldier. — Eaton 
Register. 
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The Day School Bbll. Edited and Published by Horace Waters, New 

York. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce this collection of music the best we have 
ever seen for general use in our schools. With one feature we are specially 
pleased— the large number of familiar tunes. We recognize many an old 
favorite, and a friend, to whom we handed a copy, eounted over forty pieces 
that she knew. They are, almost without exception, choice tunes, well 
adapted for school-room use. Most of the new music will become popular. 
The elements are well arranged for vocal practice. 

Elrmekts of Geometry and Trigonometry. By Benjamin Greenleaf, A. 

M. Published by Robert S. Davis k Co., Boston. Biley & Bowles, 

Columbus. 

The author has added to his Elements of Geometry a brief elementary 
treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. The work now contains 428 
papes, 12 mo., besides the Logarithmetic tables. 

We recognize in the work a number of valuable improvements. A larger 
space than usual is given to the Applications of Geometry to Mensuration, 
and to Miscellaneous Exercises, composed of theorems and problems de- 
signed for original demonstration and solution. The definitions are exact, 
the demonstrations rigid, and the applications numerous and practial. The 
work is worthy of the excellent mathematical series to which it belongs. 

Lewis' Gymnastic Monthly, for January, is upon our table in the maga- 
zine form, neatly bound and trimmed. It is the design of the author to make 
the work a complete guide in Physical Culture. We hope that a large num- 
ber of copies will be taken in this State. 

School Reports.— We have recently received the annual School Reports 
of Cincinnati, Toledo, Chillicothe, Akron, Mansfield and South Charleston; 
also, of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for Indiana, and of the 
Commissioners of Public Schools of Baltimore, Maryland. Please accept 
our thanks. 
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"OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, \ 
Columbus, Ohio, January 1, 1862. j 

Statement. A yoang man in — ; — county, applied to the Board of Ex- 
aminers to be examined, as he had engaged a school and wished to obtain 
the requisite certificate. But the Board refused to examine him, on the 
ground that they knew him to be in the habit of using profane language. 

Question. Was the action of the Board legal and right ? 

Answer. Section 45 of the School Law declares "a good moral char- 
acter " to be indispensable in a candidate for the office of teacher. The 
question, then, turns on the point whether profane swearing is to be con- 
sidered an immorality. I suppose that whatever violates both human and 
divine law, may most justly be considered immoral. That profanity com- 
mits this violation no one can dispute. The law of Ohio pronounces and 
punishes it as a crime. Bevised Statutes, ''An act providing for the pun- 
ishment of crimes.'' Vol. 1. p. 448, (187.) Sec. IV. That it is forbidden 
by the law of God, admits of no dispute ; and that the applicant deserved 
to be refused a certificate, whatever may be his educational acquirements, is 
too evident to admit of argument. I may, however, remark that whatever 
may be thought of the immorality of profane swearing, all decent people 
hold it to be a gross vulgarity,->an unpardonable offence against the laws 
of civility and politeness. It is associated with the lowest and most de- 
grading vices. 

I therefore give it as my opinion that the action of the Board of Exam- 
iners was not only " legal and right," but also worthy of the approval of 
good people. 

Question. Must a contract between local directors and the teachers they 
employ be in writing ; or is a verbal agreement sufficient ? 

Answer, As the statute does not specify that such contract shall be in 
writing, the general law pertaining to contracts applies. A verbal agree- 
ment, if it be legally proved, is binding. Still, to avoid misunderstandings, 
it is the better way to put such agreements in due written form ; and for 
which a suitable blank can be found in " Ohio School Laws, 1858,*' pp. 90-L 

Question. If a teacher be employed, and before he commences his school 
new directors are chosen, can they refuse to allow him to teach ? 

Answer, It is my, opinion that the new directors are bound to respect the 
transactions of their predecessors. Without good and sufficient reasons 
they can not refuse or repudiate the agreement made with the teacher. 
Still, I consider it discourteous and dishonorable for directors, just 
going out of office, to impose a teacher upon their successors. And I trust 
there are not many teachers in the State, who would be willing to become 
parties to such proceedings. 
^ ANSON SMYTH, 

School Commissioner. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN TSS PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

/ NO. II. 

BY DR. THOMAS HILL. 

I presume that all common school teachers will agree with me 
in confessing the diflSculty of the art of teaching. We determine 
that we will henceforth be living teachers and aim at awakening 
life in the pupils; we interest ourselves in determining the best 
modes of teaching and attempt to put them in practice ; but we 
soon find our own interest flag, and then we have lost the power 
of awakening the interest of our pupils. We settle again into a 
monstrous and formal routine, and need the excitement of some 
new views to awaken us to a renewed life. 

How does it happen, said I to a very successful teacher, that 
you have been teaching for seven or eight years the same school 
with increasing success ? Ah ! said he, I owe a great deal of it to 
the chairman of the school committee. He comes into my room 
as often as once a fortnight, and spends an hour or two, and gen- 
erally manages to give me a great stimulus by simply giving me 
new and higher truths on the subjects before the class, — mi/ own 
mind i» growing^ and therefore lam in a condition to teach. In 
striking contrast to this teacher, I would mention another who 
was teaching a summer school in a house beautifully situated at 
3 
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the foot of a wooded hill, by a brookside, near a epbagnona 
meadow, and whose table was daily covered by her pupils witii 
bouquets of lovely wild flowers, — ^and who, nevertheless, knew no 
other way to teach botany than to cause her class to commit the 
teict-book to memory and recite it memoriter, without note or com- 
ment, and without even so much as one reference to a specimen. 

Not only should a good teacher have possession of knowledge 
vastly in advance of that in the text-book, but that knowledge 
should be thoroughly digested, assimilated, and made part of the 
teacher, so that it may be thrown into form by the imagination, 
and made living with enthusiasm. 

The hints which I gave in the first paper concerning geography 
on its astronomical side, will give to a living and earnest teacher 
food for many hours of thought, and employment for months of 
teaching. It will be of more benefit to such a teacher to expand 
those hints for himself than to read my expansion of them, — ^he 
will be less likely to fall simply into new routine, — ^more likely to 
put his own mind into a condition of growth, and therefore into a 
condition for teaching. I pass therefore to geography upon its 
more strictly terrestrial side. 

Text-books are now frequently divided into physical and politi- 
cal geography, — and even atlases are furnished with two sets of 
maps. This is the more necessary in treating of countries, where, 
as in the United States, the political divisions are upon arbitrary 
lines, and no clear understanding of the formation of the country 
can be obtained by discussing the States separately. Political 
geography belongs properly to an older class of pupils than those 
of whose instruction I am treating. Pupils under ten years of 
age should not have more of political information given them than 
simply the names and boundaries of the kingdoms and states, and 
the names of perhaps one or two of the chief cities. The forms 
of government and religion are not intelligible to a child of that 
age. Even the manners and customs of various nations, their 
staple productions and their manufactures, will not be apt to inter- 
est them, unless the teacher transfuse into the dry detail of the 
text-book some vitality, by diffuse oral descriptions of the articles 
mentioned. Boys of ten to twelve years of age can thus be 
aroused to an appreciation of this part of geography which they 
otherwise would never feel. On my taking charge of a district 
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school in 1840, a boy was pointed out to me as an incorrigible, a 
Boston pauper apprenticed to a farmer, and utterly worthless. 
Three months from that day, this boy of thirteen passed the best 
examination in geography of all my scholars. He described the 
productions of various countries, and gave an account of the mode 
in which each was produced and manufactured. I had discovered 
that any remark of mine upon such subjects was treasured up by 
him. I commended him for his attention, and I took especial pains 
to allow no natural or artificial product of a country to pass with- 
out giving to the class all the information about it which I could 
readily recall to mind. The manner in which such information is 
to be given will be understood, by any one who reflects that the 
object for which it is. given, is not simply to impart knowledge, but 
principally to stimulate the imagination to represent the facts 
truly. Accurate pictures are to be drawn, rather than accurate 
measurements given. 

And this remark recalls me to the more strictly geographical 
part of my subject. Outline maps are admirable things, — ^the 
drawing of such maps upon the black-board, without reference to 
the atlas, is a capital exercise, — ^the globe is a piece of apparatus 
that cannot be overestimated — and a black-board globe on which 
the pupils may draw the continents is invaluable. But all these 
give the scholar ideas concerning merely the outline of the king- 
doms and lands of the earth. He equally needs some conception 
of the forms of relief, the situation and extent of plains, the situ- 
ation and character of mountains, and the outlines of the land- 
scape from any assumed point. For this purpose the profiles in 
Woodbridge's Geography, and the wood engravings in several 
more recent publications have their value. But section profiles 
are very limited in their range of illustration, and the exaggera- 
tion of the vertical scale will mislead the pupil unless the teacher 
take great pains to explain the differences between the vertical 
and the horizontal scale. The wood engravings are equally 
limited, although in a different way. Raised maps, like Bauer- 
keller's, are very useful, although in them also the vertical scale 
is necessarily exaggerated. All these means should be used as far 
as the teacher can obtain them, — section profiles, wood engrav- 
ings, or more costly works of art, and raised maps. But none 
will render needless that exercise of the teacher's and pupil's 
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imagiBation by which they endeayor to form a vivid picture of the 
flcenery displayed to an imaginary traveller over the globe. I 
have been accustomed to take children into the yard and help 
them build models of some mountain region, (from a map and 
from orographic tables of altitudes,) of earth or sand, and then 
to build near it, on the same vertical and horizontal scale, a model 
of the largest hill in the neighborhood of the school house. I 
commonly use the one scale double the other, and this giving 
really exaggerated heights, nevertheless really understates the 
effects of steepness in the view of the real hills. The larger the 
mountain of a given slope, the steeper it appears to be. Few 
persons can believe how gentle the ascent of a mountain, before 
them, is in comparison with its appearance, — and a model in 
which the vertical scale was equal to the horizontal, would give a 
false impression of the effect of the real landscape. 

The effect of a prairie is more difficult to imagine than the ef- 
fect of a mountain. To one who has been living in a mounta- 
inous region the first effect of coming into a more level country 
is to make the world appear small. The horizon has fallen away 
and he cannot replace it. On a flat prairie the horizon reappears, 
and the world is restored to its size. On the rolling prairie the 
horizon again drops away, but the world is not contracted. He 
fancies himself again on a mountain top and thinks that on reach- 
ing the next ridge he will look over a boundless prospect on a low- 
er plane. But all this is with great difficulty conceived by one 
who has never seen the phenomena. 

I would have the children make for themselves levels, (either 
with a vial of water wired upon a straight edge, or with a plum- 
met and T piece,) and measure by such means the actual inclina- 
tions of the land about them, and then construct two models or 
perhaps three, of the nearest hill, or valley, — one in true propor- 
tion, one with the vertical scale double, and one with vertical 
scale twenty or fifty times the horizontal, — the comparison of these 
three with the reality will at once enable the scholar to judge 
of the advantages and disadvantages of an exaggeration of verti- 
cal measures. 

Beside the map outline and the relief, that is to say, beside the 
form of the continents, the soil, climate and vegetation are of 
prime interest to the child, and of prime value. Humboldt's "As- 
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pects of Nature" may please every reader, but, translated into 
simple language, it helps the young. What charms to the youth- 
ful imagination in the valley of the Amazon, in the size of the 
flood that pours down it, in the grandeur of its forests, the luxu- 
riance of its flora, the strangeness and beauty of its fauna, in 
the frequency of its showers, and in the stupendous displays of 
the lightning there. "What a contrast to the country in which it 
takes its source, a region of eternal frost, without plants or life, — 
or to the rainless regions of the Sahara. 

Physical Geography is a wide science drawing wealth from all 
the physical sciences as tributaries. It deals with the whole pre- 
sent condition of the earth ; treats not only of the distribution of 
land and water, and of the form of the continents, but of the 
causes of variety in climate, the laws of storms, the distribution 
of plants and animals, and a variety of subordinate matters. Of 
course it must extend over a large period of the course of educa- 
tion and be conquered by degrees. My motto would be "facts 
before reasoning, and afterward reasoning upon facts." I would 
also say physics before politics, not absolutely but relatively. Of 
course, we cannot finish physical geography before beginning po- 
litical, but we should keep the physical in advance. 

In selecting the matters to be taught, teach that first in which 
the younger scholar will be most likely to take an interest. De» 
velope the imagination more than the memory. The memory is 
to be cultivated, but not by committing to memory the population 
of states and cities. " The contrasts of nature and art" should 
be to some degree memorized, but it is a waste of time to memo- 
rize particular valuables of variables. Commit to memory facts 
that are important, and unchanging ; and sentences in which the 
value lies chiefly in the beauty of the form, or in the sanctity of 
the form, — formulae and fundamental theories, poems, and the 
Scriptures, — and principles. But in physical geography let 
the memory fasten upon vivid pictures rather than precise mea- 
surements and numbers. 

" Facts before reasoning and afterwards reasoning upon facts." 
Set, for example, before a child of eight or ten years, the globe with 
its North pole elevated twenty-three and a half degrees. Turn 
the globe slowly and show him that a vast majority of the coast 
lines and mountain lines will either as they rise or as they set co- 
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indde with the wooden horizon, or eltfe be at right angles to it. 
The fact is striking and it will be remembered. A year or two 
afterward on repeating the experiment, he will also see that the 
wooden horizon, with the globe in that position, will represent the 
line of sunrise and sunset both at mid-summer and mid-winter, — 
and he will be struck with the fact that the sun should in mid- 
summer set, in mid-winter rise, along the whole coasts of South 
America from Magellan Strait to Cape St. Royal, and of Spain, 
France, the Baltic and the White Sea, at nearly the same instant 
of time. But it will be several years before he will perceive in 
this fact the proof that the solar heat was the cause that deter- 
mined the form of the continents, and that the obliquity of the 
ecliptic has not essentially changed since the dawn of- creation. 

Or, for another example, take the isothermal lines in the United 
States as determined by the Smitsonian Institution, and transfer 
them to a mural map in the school-room. The youngest scholars 
will be interested to see how strangely the summer line of 70 de- 
grees winds from San Diego to Astoria, Buffalo, Albany and mid 
Lpng Island. Those a year or two older will wonder why San Diego 
and Astoria, separated by 12 degrees of latitude, should have sum- 
mers of so nearly equal temperature ; and why San Francisco should 
have the summer temperature of Albany and the winter tempera- 
ture of Charleston. But in a few years they will see with delight 
upon that chart the evidences of broad, general, intelligible laws, 
regulating the sweep of all the curves, and demonstrating that 
water is the great governor or regxdator of terrestrial climates ; 
and also that cool air sweeps down the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi, as it does down the valleys near home. 



4 SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 

BY mo LEWIS, M. D. 

I selected the bean bag games to appear first in these contribu- 
tions, because they are simple, and the apparatus cheap ; besides 
they are very fascinating, and will serve to overcome suspicions 
and criticisms which all new things must encounter. 
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I trust the suggestion made in the previous article^ on the care 
of the bags, will not be forgotten. 

No. 18. Turn your back to your part- 
ner, and bend backwards, so that you can 
see him. He bends back, so that he may 
see you, and' then you throw the bag to 
him as represented in Fig. 11. Always 
cry ready! that he may not be kept wait- 
ing too long in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. 

No. 19. Face your partner, and throw 
from the position represented in Fiff. 12, 
holding the bag on the back of the hand. 

Figure 11. 

No. 20. Same as the last, except the left hand is employed. 
No. 21. Face your partner, and throw the bag around the back 
and over the opposite shoulder, as shown in Fig. 13. 

No. 22. Same as the last, except you use the other hand. 







Fisrare 13. Figure 13. Figure 14. 

No. 23. Each couple having ten bags ; you throw to your part- 
ner, and he catches as many as he can hold, folding his arms. 
(Fig. 14.) This one will not ordinarily be played in class, as the 
number of bags will scarcely be sufficient. 

No. 24. The two classes will stand as represented in Fig. 15. 
Place ten bags on a chair or box at the feet of the first player of 
each class. The leader gives the word, one^ twOy three! and the 
two classes compete in passing the bags over their heads back- 
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wards, to the foot of the class, when they whirl round and imme- 
diately pass them back. The class which has the entire ten on 
the chair or box at its head, first, counts one in the game. It is 
usual to make the game three, five, or ten. 

No. 25. Let the two classes face each other again, and pass 
the bags as in the last, except that they are carried along in front 
and as high as the chest, being careful not to stoop forward. 





Figare 15. Figure 16. 

No. 26. Let the bags be all placed at the head of one of the 
classes. We will call this class No. 1; the other class No. 2. 
The first player in class No. 1, throws a bag to the first player in 
class No. 2, who throws it back to the second player in class No. 
1, who throws it back to the second player in class No. 2, who, in 
turn, throws it to the third player in class No. 1, and so on, work- 
ing it down to the foot of the class. 

But one bag is not allowed to make the trip alone ; all follow, 
one after another, in rapid succession. 

In this game, the bags are all thrown from the chest with both 
hands, as represented in the December number, in No. 1 of the 
bag exercises. 

No. 27. The whole company may now be divided into trios, 
each trio playing with three bags, as represented in Fig, 16. 
Each one throws the bag to the player at his right hand, and at 
the same lime catches the bag thrown from the player at his left. 

To secure the proper distance between the players for this 
game, they should take each other by the hands, and pulling hard, 
they will have the right positions. Each player must look con- 
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stantly at the one from whom he receives the bags, and never for 
a moment at the one to whom he throws. If they forget this rule, 
the bags will soon fall to the floor. 

No. 28. Same as the last, except the bags are passed the op- 
posite way. 





Figaro 17. 

No. 29. The company is again divided into couples, and each 
couple plays with two, three, four, or more bags. A throws a bag 
with his right hand to B, who catches it with his left, and imme- 
diately changing it to his right, throws it back to A, who catches 
it with his left, and who changing it to his right, throws it back 
again to B. {Fig. 17.) Two, three, four, or five bags can be 
made to perform this circle between two players at the same time. 

The bags, in this as in all the other bag exercises, except one, 
should be thrown and not tossed. 

No. 30. Same as the last, except the bags are thrown with the 
left and caught with the right hand. 

No. 31. Now the players will stand in two classes again, the 
classes to be six feet apart, and the players in each party to be six 
feet from each other. Place six bags on a chair at the head of 
each class. Upon the word one, two^ three ! the first player in 
each class seizes a bag and runs with it to the second player, who 
carries it to the third, who in turn rushes to the fourth, and so on 
to the foot of the class. But one bag is not allowed to make the 
journey alone. One at a time, the whole six are carried onward. 
Instantly and without any signal they are sent back to the head 
of the class in the same order. The class which has its six bags 
.on the chair at the head of the class first, counts one in the game. 
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ORAL LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

BY DANIEL HOUGH.* 

In 1857, a condition was made by the Cincinnati School Board, 
that pupils, in passing from grade D to C, should be able to com- 
bine the nine digits in addition to amounts not less than fifty. 

Previous to this time there had been no combined and system- 
atic effort to teach nuifibers to our younger classes of pupils, al- 
though, from as far back as the year 1848, oral arithmetic had 
been printed each year in the course of study as a part of our 
work. Yet, from the fact that each principal had a school of his 
own, from which he was to send as many as possible to the High 
School, and that there were no regular examinations in the lower 
grades — sections as they were then called — no attention was given 
to this subject that was really worthy the name. The numbers of 
the pages in their books, and sometimes not even that, constituted 
all that was expected from the teacher of oral arithmetic. So slow 
and inaccurate were the pupils, even in the more advanced sec- 
tions, that I have heard merchants say that, when our boys went 
into business houses, they had to be taught to add before they 
were of much service. 

But the new rule instituted a new order of things ; and I would 
say parenthetically, that I am afraid the Board will have to adopt 
other new rules before some things now standing in our course of 
study will be taught as they should — "Object Lessons," "English 
Language," "Composition" and "Drawing" for instance. We 
were at this time beginning to realize the value of examinationa 
and a good classification. Principals were no longer held re- 
sponsible for the number admitted to the High Schools, but 
their schools were given up to their first assistants, and their 
time and energies were devoted to the advancement and 
classification of the entire number of pupils under the charge 
of each. 

A general revival now broke out. Principals' meetings were 
held almost weekly, also the teachers of the different grades had 
their meetings, and matters vital to the interests of the schools 
were discussed, and these things, together with the splendid report 

♦Principal First District School, Cincinnati 
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of the Superintendent of 1957, gave the schools an impetus which 
I think is felt by us all to-day and will continue to be felt. 

I remember how troubled I was to find a correct method of 
teaching addition to children, for I wanted to find one by which 
we might secure both rapidity and accuracy. 

I came to the conclusion that our pupils had been dragged over 
the ground too fast and had been given too large numbers before 
they could add the smaller ones. In those days we were indeed 
devoted to our books, and the teacher had no thought of giving 
any other examples than those found in them, and in our arithme- 
tics we found the first column given to add quite as diflScult as the 
last one. In my troubles, I happened to see a diagram of Pesta- 
lozzi's, in which he had used marks in groups to represent 
numbers, and I knew also that he had the reputation of having 
numbered among his pupils the most rapid and accurate calcula- 
tors of any teacher of his age. I did not follow Pestalozzi's table, 
but made one composed of both marks and figurefif, as follows : 



11 11 11 11 

2 2 2 2 

111 111 111 111 

3 3 3 3 

1111 1111 nil nil 

4 4 4 4 

mil 11111 11111 11111 

5 5 5 5 

111111 111111 111111 111111 

6 Q Q 6 

1111111 1111111 1111111 1111111 



etc., up to 10. 

The primary object of these marks was of course that the 
children might count them. But this was not all. They accus- 
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tomed tte ctild to see the group of units represented by the digit 
below it. 
My method of using the table was this : 

1. To drill the pupil until he was able to count to one hundred 
by ones. 

2. To count to one hundred by twos. 

3. To combine the ones and twos in addition until the pupU no 
longer hesitated. 

4. To count to one hundred by threes. 

5. To combine the ones, twos and threes in addition until the 
pupil could add as fast as he could speak. 

Then continue with the fours, fives, sixes, etc., in the same man- 
ner to the end of the table, never allowing the pupil at any time 
to name the figures in finding the sum of two digits but always to 
give the result, and, if at any time a pupil hesitated, putting him 
at once back where he could come at the result more easily. 
This plan you will see, with the exception of the marks, is en- 
tirely abstract; it was intended — as the original rule required — ^to 
be used by pupils in the Second Reader. Where the teacher 
steadily pursued this plan the results were indeed most gratifying. 

But this plan has its faults, and some serious ones, as I have 
found by trying it nearly four years. In the first place, it is too 
abstract; in the second, it only teaches children to count and add 
forward»; and in the third place, it contemplates children com- 
mencing in the Second Reader. Now, if the following plan were 
carried out, all these objections would be obviated. 

As soon as children come into school they should commence 
learning to count. Let the teacher obtain two baskets and one 
hundred of the prettiest marbles she can find; those of the pri* 
mary colors are the best, as they would also serve to aid in giving 
lessons on color. Pebbles will do if marbles can not be had. Get 
also a quart of beans, corn or peas. The teacher will use the 
marbles and the children the beans. 

Teach them to count to one hundred both forwards and 
backwards. After giving a handful of beans to each pupil, let the 
teacher take the empty basket and holding it up before them, 
ask what is in the basket — ^the children answer "nothing;" tell 
them that nought and nothing are the same. Now put one marble 
in the basket, and ask how many are in it — ^they say one; then 
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let the teacher say nought and one are one — ^the class repeating 
the same ; then taking it out and questioning as before, say one 
from one leaves nought. Now teach the pupils to perform the 
same operation with the beans on their slates that the teacher does 
with the marbles in the basket. 

Then advance to two and back to nought, then to three and 
subtr^t, and thus advancing one at a time and subtracting back 
to nought, proceed to one hundred. They should then be taught 
to make the figures and illustrate thus, also by using com or 
beans : 

L— 1 

2.— 11 

3.— 1 1 1 

4.— 1111 

6.— 1 1 1 1 1 

6.— mill 

7-— 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

8.— 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

9.— 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

10.— 1111111111 



The classs should now be required to count every thing in the 
room; if they are in the First Header let them count the pages 
and lessons in their books, etc. They should also be questioned 
as to what number comes before any number; also, what number 
comes after any number. 

Let each have a handful of beans, and require them to put so 
many on one end of their slates and so many on the other end; 
let them push them together and tell instantly how many in the 
group. Vary this exercise so that a pupil can grasp any group 
not larger than fifteen at sight. 

With a thorough drill in the above exercises, if the pupils can 
now count backward as well and as rapidly as forwards, they are 
ready to commence learning the twos. In this they should be 
taught precisely in the same way as in learning the ones. Thus, 
with explanations and using objects to illustrate: 0, 2 — 2, 0; 
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0,2, 4—4, 2,0; 0, 2,4, 6—6, 4, 2, 0; 0, 2, 4, 6, 8—8, 6, 4, 2, 0, 
etc. After the pupil can go forwards and backwards rapidly to 
100, commencing with 2, let him then commence with one and add 
or subtract 2 forwards and backwards — thus illustrating by ob- 
jects as before: 1, 3—3, 1; 1, 3, 5—5, 3, 1; 1, 3, 5, 7—7, 5, 3, 
1 ; 1, 3, 5, 7, 9—9, 7, 5, 3, 1; 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11—11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 
1, etc. 

I would then give the class a thorough drill in adding and sub- 
tracting the ones and twos, using the first part of the table before 
giyen. I think all the pupils who pass from the First to the 
Second Reader ought to be able to add any combination of ones 
and twos as fast as they can speak. 

Proceed in the same manner with all the other figures in the 
table, always being sure that the pupil can count backwards as 
fast as he can forwards before any new digit is taken up ; and that 
at no time, when adding or subtracting properly, shotdd the pu- 
pil give any thing hut the result. The same table can be used 
through the digits as before given, using objects to illustrate. 

It will often be the case that a pupil can give the sum of any 
two digits, as 8 and 7 at a glance, but at 78 and 7 or 88 and 7 he 
will hesitate. In such a case always go back and give a drill on 
the endings of numbers — thus, the sum of 8 and 7 ends in 5, so 
will the sum of any two numbers if the digits in the units place 
we 8 and 7. It is always well in going through the table, to give 
lessons (and pupils should have from five to ten different examples 
every day, besides the drill on the table) in such a way that the 
pupil may often have to repeat the sum or difference of any two 
digits or numbers on which the class may have failed, or in any 
way hesitated; always keeping it before them, that the sum of any 
digit, with any number, will be the next number above the given 
number that ends like the sum of the units of the number given 
with the given digit. So in subtraction, keep it before them that 
the answer will be the next number below the given number end- 
ing in a certain way. 

In this way let addition and subtraction be combined from the 
first stages of the learner's progress, and if pupils are advanced 
no faster than they learn every thing thoroughly, the result in 
annihilating the drudgery of computation will jealize the most 
sanguine expectations. 
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PRACTICAL DUTIES IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

BY CYBXTS m'MABHAN.* 

Teachers, yours is an important work. Upon you devolves 
many duties. Duties that must be met and discharged. The 
success of your mission depends upon the manner in which you 
perform your daily labors. Arduous as it may be, there is no 
retrieve for that which is ill spent. It must be at the time. It is 
the action of the hour that makes the effort a success. An hour 
mis-spent in the school room can never be recalled. An errone- 
ous impression once made, can never be entirely erased. It will 
form a part of the mind as it expands and grows up into manhood. 
A thorough practical knowledge of the work to be performed is 
the best safeguard in any profession or calling in life. This is 
the great secret of success. As it is in all other professions so it 
is with the teacher. Success is the aim, the desire of all. None 
are content if they come short, yet community suffers less from 
failures tb. all other professions than that of teaching. But few 
seem to realize the extent of the influence, and the evils inculcat- 
ed by incompetent teachers. But few realize the importance that 
attaches to the teacher's profession. Teachers themselves do not 
realize it as they should. Many pursue it merely because it is 
a help, either pecuniarily or otherwise, to them. Others pursue it 
from necessity, neither class thinking of the real, the true intent 
of the work they are endeavoring to perform. The practical idea 
of teaching causes such persons no concern. They have no 
thought of the power of their example, or of the influence they 
are exerting. They never consider that they are moulding immor- 
tal minds, that they are training intellects that will never cease to 
exist. Teachers, think of these things. Make them your study. 
Practice them in your daily intercourse with your pupils. You 
can accomplish nothing by teaching abstractions. Theories with- 
out practice are of no avail. A successful teacher is a practical 
one. Life's labors are practical. Example is always the govern- 
ing note. Observation pays but little regard to precept. It is 
the example of the teacher that gives him the power of success in 
his profession. Example governs the pupils. It planes the rough 
places smooth. It prepares the way for profitable instruction. It 
*Editor McConnelsville Enquirer. 
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calms the troubled sea of discontenty and fits for usefulness in life. 
Teachers, your life is one of constant care, of constant study, and 
of constant labor. No difference how well you may think you are 
prepar.ed, every day will present some new topic for thought. The 
mind is never exhausted. It knows no limit. This is what attaches 
so much importance to your profession. 



^ 



ON THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

g BT THEODOBE B. SULIOT, A. K. 

NO. VI. 

Even the old fashioned and venerable method of committing to 
memory the accidence and rules of the grammar, and then, with 
the helpNof a dictionary, translating from a book and writing exer- 
cises, maybe very beneficially modified by the skill of the teacher, 
so as to be made conducive to intellectual discipline. 

The learners should be directed not to get up the Ipsson in 
school-boy fashion, at hap-hazard, by turning up all the words of 
the sentence from the dictionary, and then trying to make sense 
out of them, very much in the same way that a child takes letters 
given to him, all mixed up, and tries to put them together so as to 
make a word. They should be trained to ascertain : 1st. The 
leading verb of the sentence, by its termination. This verb will 
almost always be in the indicative mode. 2d. The verb serves to 
determine the subject, which must be of the same number and per- 
son and in the nominative case. 3d. If the verb be active-transi- 
tive, it must have a direct object which is usually in the objective 
case. 4th. The indirect object, if there be one^ is in the dative 
case. 5th. The essential parts of the sentence being thus deter- 
mined, the subordinate adjuncts group themselves around these 
according to laws which are best learned by practice, but which, 
in their way, are almost as definite as those which determine the 
position of the various terms of an algebraic equation. 

Thus the sense of the sentence is to be deduced from the con- 
struing, and not the construing dimly guessed at from the pro- 
bable sense; and thus the Latin becomes an exercise of practical 
logic. 

I have stated my reasons for asserting that, upon the whole, the 
Latin and Greek elementary books, got up on the plan of 
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Arnold and OUendorf, are the best instruments for teaching those 
languages, that England and America have yet produced. Still, 
I would recommend in addition, the analysis of the more compli- 
cated sentences by diagrams. It is in the unraveling of the intri- 
cacies of arrangement in inflected languages, that this mode of 
analysis can be employed with most benefit. 
Take for instance, the opening of the iBneid: 

Arma virnmqoe cano, Trojoe qui primus ab oris 
Italiam) fatce profugus, Lavina que venit 

littora. ^ 

(Ego) 

Cano 




virum f qtii ^profugus fato 



I vemt 



pnmus 

ab oris Trojas, 
r(ad) Italiam 
j que 

[ (ad) Littora, Lavina. 

When sentences have been analyzed on the black-board by the 
pupils, discussed and approved, they ought to be transcribed in 
the note-books (without which no scholar should ever come to a 
class) and preserved for reference. 

This analysis would form the beginning of a course of syntax. 
The use of the different cases, modes, prepositions, etc., is ascer- 
tained by the comparison of the various instances of the same 
which have occurred at different times, and which, for this pur- 
pose, ought to be collected under one general review. 

The structure of a simple sentence being thoroughly under- 
stood, the teacher proceeds to change it into a complex or com- 
pound sentence by successive additions. In this exercise, h^ 
supplies only what does not naturally follow from what the scholars 
have already seen. Whatever is mere repetition, or can be fairly 
deduced from preceding lessons, is to be elicited from them by 
questions. From detached sentences, the teacher proceeds to a 
whole passage, the sentences of which are, not only resolved into 
their component parts, but exhibited in their mutual connection. 

The better to illustrate my meaning, I will, in my next and con- 
cluding paper, give a connected analysis of a fable from Phaedrus. 
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THE LIFE OF LIFE. 



BY HARVBT RICB. 

Go forth, deep-lost in thought, 

Where none intrude; 
And let thy faith be wrought 

In solitude; — 
Truth waits — yet must be sought. 

There with thyself commune; 

And soft as lute, 
Thy heartstrings now attune 

To love that's mute: 
And vain aspirings prune. 

'TIS only love — complete — 

That will endure, 
When earth-life, firail and fleet, 

And hopes, not sore, 
Depart — pure love I weet. 

The sentiment that's shrined 

Deep in the heart; 
The wealth of soul and mind; 

That better part 
Of man — not yet defined. 

The life of life upright — 

Godlike endeavor ; 
The star that crowns the night; 

The long Forever, 
That's lost in calm delight 1 



§AiisftiiA gepHrtwent, 



THE EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OOMMISSIONBR 
OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

This report was placed in the hands of the State printer some six weeks 
ago ; bnt owing to the large number of documents to be printed, it is not 
yet ready for distribution. Our readers may expect it, however, in a few 
days. We have been })ermitted to look over the proof sheets of a portion 
of the report, and to anticipate its appearance by condensing therefrom the 
following brief abstract. Our space will not admit of extended extracts. 

Following the very sensible rule, *' facts before reasoning," the Commis- 
sioner first presents the receipts and expenditures of the schools for the 
year ending September, 1861, as follows : 

BEGEIPTS. 

. FiB68, licenses aud other miscellaneous sources $33,664 18 

Irreducible School Funrf 186.345 55 

State Tax « 1,301,087 78 

Township Tax for prolonging Schools* etc 764.824 63 

Do do sites, buildings, repairs, and cootingent ex* 

penses 754,812 81 

Total - •2,940,674 89 

SXPBNDITIFRBS. 

Paid Teachers ~ $3,078,803 97 

>^ite8, buildings and repairs 506,084 68 

Fuel and other ooutingtnt expenses 854.177 75 



Total — •8,834,C66 40 

ATTENDAirCE, WAGES, ETC. 

Youth enumerated between the ages of 5 and 31 years > ». 913,960 

KnroUed iu schools 717,737 

This is an increase of more than 32,000 over the enrollment of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Teachers employed during the year : 

Males 11,050 

Females 10,310 

Total 81,380 

Number of school houses in the state « 10,578 

Value do do de do W.794.395 00 

Average length of comm:>n schoolSi 6 months 6 days. 
l>o do high do 8 *♦ 6 •' 

Average monthly wages, in common sohooLs— Males .....^ fS7 81 

Do do do do do —Females 16 05 

Do do do high do —Males 61 13 

Do do do do do —Females 34 06 
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The CommissioDer diacasses as his leading points : 

1. The icfiaence of the war upon the condition of onr schools* He shows 
that thus far the schools of the Statd have not materially suffered in conse- 
quence of the war ezdiemeDt. In a few oases school funds have been 
diminished and the pay of teachers reduced Bat as a general fact the 
attendance upon onr schools has considerably increased, and popular inter- 
est in the education of our children has experienced no decline. 

2. In certain important particulars, our schools have been benefitted by 
the war. Teachers have excited in their pupils a spirit of patriotism and 
an appreciation of our form of government. Children have formed a more 
intimate acquaintance with American history, and have gained , more 
thorough knowledge of the geography of many of our States. 

3. The educational forces and facilities of the State should not be weajc- 
ened. At such a time as this, it is a duty to exercise all practicable retrench- 
ment. The taxes of the State are already burdensome, and there is a pros- 
pect that they will be greatly increased. Not one dollar should be needlessly 
spent in carrying on our school system. The Commissioner judges that there 
may be a large saving, amounting to a quarter of a million of dollars, in the 
matter of sites, buildings and repairs ; and that contingent expenses wiU 
bear reduction. In some instances the wages of teachers have already been 
considerably reduced, but extensive retrenchment in this direction is im- 
practicable. It would result in irreparable injury to our schools. These 
schools should be kept in efficient operation from the fact that popular 
knowledge is indispenable to the perpetuity of a free government. Popu- 
lar ignorance and democratic institutions are utterly incompatible. The 
history and condition of our loyal and disloyal States prove the value 
of general education. Nearly all the loyal States have, from their earliest 
settlement, cherished and put in efficient exercise the idea of public schools. 
Gkneral education has been their most prominent characteristic, while the 
reverse has been true of the States now in rebellion. The State of Ohio 
alone has a greater number of children in its public schools than have ever, 
in a single year, been found in all the schools of the eleven seceded States. 
The low character of the " poor whites " accounts, more than any other 
fact, for the success of Davis, Wise and Toombs in giving dimension and 
effect to their treason. Again, our schools should be kept in efficient oper- 
ation as defenses against the demoralizing influences of war. All history 
proves that war exerts a corrupting influence upon public morals. It, 
therefore, becomes the duty of all good people to promote the influence of 
education and religion, as the great safe-guards of social and moral interests. 
The Commissioner states that it has cost twenty millions of doUars and 
immeasurable effort to bring our schools up to their present grade ; and if 
our school revenues shall be greatly reduced there will be a return to the 
*^ dark ages,'' of the State. It will cost less to keep our schools in good 
condition than to restore them after their relapse. He rightly claims that 
the whole matter of reducing salaries should be left to the good judgment 
of the Boards of Education. 

4. The subject of military instruction in our schools, so strongly recom- 
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mended in the messa^s of several State GoTernors, is carefally discussed. 
It is admitted that there are serious difficulties io the way of introdacing 
this as a branch of pnblic instraction. Still, it is the opinioo of the Com- 
missi oner that each instraction is practicable in onr schools of higher 
grad . We may have something to say on this point hereafter. 

5. Several amendments to the school law are recommended, which oar 
space will not permit as to notice particularly, designed to increase its 
efficiency without changing any important feature or incurring increased 
expense. 

It is evident from the report that the greatest exertion has been made to 
secure full returns from all the districts in the State. But eight out of the 
sixteen hundred and seventy-two are this year delinquent. 

An interesting feature of the report is the large number of letters con- 
tained in the appendix. They come not only from prominent educators in 
our own State, but also from nearly all parts of the Union. They embrace 
a vast amount of information in regard to educational interests, and are of 
high value as illustrative of the stronghold which public schools have 
acquired upon the regard of the people. 

We are exceedingly sorry that this report, replete with important informa- 
tion in regard to the workings of our schools and strongly guarding them 
from danger, could not have appeared promptly with the opening of the 
Legislature. No one of the state reports was more imperatively needed. 



THE SCHOOL QlJfESTION IN THE SENATE. 

The question of reducing the School Tax has already been raised in the 
Legislature and will doubtless be acted upon at an early day. We do not wish 
to create any unnecessary fears, but we think the following action of the Senate 
and the discussion thereon, reported for us by a friend who was present and took 
a few notes, show that there is occasion for deep solicitude. It will be an easy 
matter for the Legislature to undo the work of the last ten years and set our 
Schools back where they were when the lamented Andrews began his self-sacrifi* 
cing labors. 

Believing that the present Legislature is largely composed of liberal-minded 
men, we have, hitherto, felt great assurance that the interests of education are 
safe in their hands. The appointment of the Committee on Schools, in both 
branches, increased this confidence. We believe now that no important changes 
will be made in the School Law. The danger lies in the direction of a ruinous 
retrenchment — leaving the skeleton of the system, but greatly weakening it in 
will and muscle. 

No one objects, of course, to retrenchment in school expenses where such a 
course is consistent with the efficiency of the system. The Iruth is our school 
expenses are already greatly reduced, and will continue to be, without any ac- 
tion of the Legislsture. The expenses for the current year will be at least a 
third of a million of dollars less than last year. During the next two or 
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three yean, the bnilding of school hoaaes and the purchase of sites — hitherto 
a heayj item of expenditore — maj be ^ery ^^enerallj suspended. We object, 
however, to any measure of retrenchment that seeks to rob the heads and hearts 
of the children of this great State to enable her loyal citizens to evtSce thdr 
patriotism toithoiU feeling it in their poekete. This seems to be the great 
financial problem. 

We regret to take exception to some of the remarks of Senator Monroe. If 
he is correctly reported, he is distinctly in favor, as we understand him, of re- 
ducing the school levy for tuition, (the entire State levy is used for this por- 
poee,) thus cutting down, still lower, the wages of teachers. This is the last 
item of the school levy that should be touched On whom is this reduction to 
fall ? Mainly upon the teachers of our district schools who are now receiving 
a bare support We speak advisedly when we state that the wages paid lady 
teachers (exclusive of board), in the Senator's own county, do not, on an aver- 
age, exceed the wages of hired girls of the better class in this city, with these 
advantages in favor of the hired girls— Uieir expenses for clothing, etc., are much 
less, and they have steady employment Our teachers are expected to dress 
respectably at all times, and they can have employment only for a few months 
in the year. Then, too, most of these teachers are obliged to use the very mo- 
ney they have thus earned, to pay tuition and board bills at Oberlin, incurred 
to prepare them for their werkl This measure of further retrenchment in tui- 
tion is an indirect income tax on the self-sacrificing lady teachers in our schools 
to keep the burden of the war from resting upon the wealth of the State I 

The comparing of the Senator s salary as Professor in Oberlin College, and 
that of the Superintendents and leading teachers in our Union Schools is not just 
Our colleges are formed with a two-fold obje^i— to promote liberal learning and 
to provide our churches with an educated ministry. They are the special aux- 
ilaries of the church in ih different branches, and those who teach in them feel 
that their sacrifices are for the cause of religion. Now if Professor Monroe is 
willing to teach in Oberlin College at a low salary, thus actually giving one-half 
of his efforts to promote the religious and social ideas for which that institution 
was founded, it does not follow that the teachers in our schools should also work 
on half pay. Setting aside this view of the subject, no college professor, located 
where rents, board, and other means of living are cheap, favored by tradesmen 
with books, clothing and provisions at cost, and whose duties and responsibilities 
are comparatively light, ought to ask the superintendents and principals of 
large schools in our cities and towns, under conditions just the reverse, to 
work for his wages. But as a matter of fact dots this discrepancy in salaries 
actually exist ? Very few teachers in Ohio receive such wages. 

While we feel obliged from our position to make the above remarks, we, at the 
same time, gratefully acknowledge the important services which Senator Mon- 
roe has hitherto rendered the common school cause. He has been to it a true 
and able defender. More than once has he piloted it from amid the breakers of 
hostile legislation. We accept now his assurance that " the efficiency of the 
school system shall not be impaired." We feel confident that whatever may be 
the action of the Legislature, the Committee on Schools in the Senate, after due 
deliberation, will act wisely and for the best interests of popular education. 
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In replj to Senator Bierce's positions, the first and most important question 
is are they tme. Are teachers who were formerly paid $1.50 per week now paid 
16.00 ? The Commissioner's Report shows that the average price per month paid 
lady teachers in our common schools is only $16-05, including board. Lady 
teachers in the kind of schools referred to by the Senator from Summit, do not 
tiow receive more than $2.00 per week, exclimve of boards and the increased 
expenses of living more than justifies this advance in wage& 

In nine-tenihs of the school-houses of the State,* the fires are now built and 
the floors swept by the scholars (or by teachers). In large buildings, in which 
a number of schools are accommodated, a different policy is generally adopted. 
School Boards find it easier to employ a janitor than to replace furnaces and 
school buildings destroyeit by fire or otherwise through the carelessness of the 
boys. These school "incidentals ' will be found a small item. 

The remarks of Senators Sherrard, Kenney and O'Connor, need no com- 
mendation. They speak for themselves. 

The following preamble and resolution were offered by Hon. L. V. Bierce, of 
Summit : 

Whereas, It appears that the amount of taxation in this State for the support of com- 
mon schools and for school parprseH exceeds f2,(JOO,000 annually. 

Resolved, That the sfcandioff OMumittee on Common Schools and School Lands be in- 
structed to inquire what retrenebuent can be made in this department of taxation, and 
report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. Monroe; of Lorain remarked : I have hitherto been a friend to the com- 
mon schools ; but now it will be necessary for us, in all the relations of life, to 
retrench our expenditures, and I should be very sorry to have any one think that 
I have any objection to the resolution. I think a proper inquiry should be made 
to ascertain whether the school levy may not be reduced. I hope the resolution 
will pass, and as Chairman of the Committee on Common Schools, I promise 
to do what I can to give the matter a fair investigation. 

Mr. Bigrce. Taxation for School purposes is $2,736,566— almost as much 
as the tax for war purposes. It is not in opposition to the Schools, that I make 
this motion, but as a temporary relief to the people of Ohio, while we are raising 
money for the support of the General Government 

Mr. Sherrard. of Jefferson. I am opposed to taking from the School Fund 
anything that has been given by the liberality of the State for the education of 
the children of the State. I believe it would be wise in us, burthensome as will 
be our taxes, to continue the same munificence to the Schools as in years past 
I fear if any tampering is indulged in, with the present arrangements, the 
Schools will suffer, and go down to the low condition they held years ago. 

Mr. Kenmey, of Ashland. As a general rule I shall be in favor of retrench- 
ment, for the purpose of aiding the General Goverment ; but I do not believe 
our Common Schools is the place to begin. I would rather vote for a bill to in- 
crease the usefulness of our Schools, than to cripple them by a reduced fund. 

Mr. Welsh, of Belmont I am decidedly in favor of the spint of the resola- 
tioa We must retrench in this, as in many other departments, before we ad- 
joDrn. The Schools can be kept up about the same length of time as hereto- 
fore; with less money. The wages of teachers are less; we can employ teach- 
ers at 40 per cent less now than we could two years ago. Why not retrench 
still farther ? We have sent our young men into the army, and our young la- 
dies have taken their places, and don't ask as much for their services. Even if 
the Schools are not quite so good, let us first settle the fact whether we have a 
country and a Government; after that we can raise the standard of our 
Schools. Let us have retrenchment in every possible form, till we put down re- 
bellion. 

Mr. Monroe. I wish to make a remark in regard to the place I occupy as teacher 
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in one of the Colleges of the State. The boys which 1 train to an immatnre 
stafi^e in education, go out and receive wages doable what the College can pay 
ma Now while I always rejoice to see them come back with their pockets fall 
of money^ it is important to think from whom this money comes. Salaries must 
come down in all the relations of life during the war: the Physician, the Lawyer, 
the Clergyman, the Merchant, all will feel it ; and I don't see why School- 
masters should not share the common burden. I woald not cat short the time 
•f the Schools one day. I will make it my jealous care to see that the efficien- 
cy of the School System shall not be impaired; but I shall also think it not in- 
consistent with a true friendship to the Schools, to allow the wages of teachers 
to be somewhat reduced. 

Mr. O'Connor, of Monroe. It strikes me that we shonid not pass the resola* 
tion. While oar nation is laboring under the devastating and demoralizing in- 
fluence of civil war, it seems to me that everything that would tend to elevate 
and dignify the character of the rising generation, should be carried out in full 
force. If the wages of teachers can be reduced without deteriorating the char- 
acter of the Schools, then the funds should be used to prolong the time of the 
School year. This increase of time would not more than compensate for the 
social and demoralizing influences of the soldiers marching through the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Mr. BiERCE, Allow me to remark, that about half of the School Fund is not 
used to pay teacher'^ wages, but for building School houses and making other 
improvements. When I went to school, a female teacher was employed at $1.50 
per week ; the Trustees now pay the same kind of a teacher ^.00 per week, 
and why? Because they have the money in the Treasury, and don't know what 
else to do with it. Again, when I w?nt to school, we, the boys, used to take our 
turns in chopping the wood ; and the girls took their turns in sweeping the 
floors, Ac. How- is it now? A person is employed to chop the wood, make the 
fires, sweep the house, and is paid for it out of the School Fund. This is where 
much of the two millions of money goes. So long ^s we levy heavy taxes, and 
put large sums of money in the Treasury, we will have this great expensiveness. 
Half the two millions is thus used for ** incidentals.'. It is like the old lady s tur- 
key and trimmings: the trimming are the best part of the turkey! 

Now it is my conviction that the wages oi these teachers might be very 
properly cut down to the old rate of $1.50 per week; and that the young ladies 
might leave their crinoline at home, and sweep the school houses as in days of 
yore. 

The resolution passed, and is now in the hands of the Committee, Messrs. 
Monroe, Sherrard, Robison of Cleveland, Finck of Perry, and Gardner of 
Payette. 



In the House, Mr. Lott has given notice of his intention to introduce a bill 
repealing those sections of the School Law which provide for Township Boards 
of Education and County Examiners. Of course, the records of this Body 
would be incomplete without a bill abolishing the office of School Commissioner. 
Such a bill has been reported, we believe, at every session of the Legislature 
since the office was created. Mr. Scott's bill proposes to transfer the duties of the 
Commissioner to the Secretary of State. This idea of hitching on our immense 
school interests to that office was ^' played out," as the boys say, under the old 
school law. We greatly over-estimate the intelligence of the House if there 
are twenty members who will favor such a retrograde movement in our school 
afiairs. The bill will "sleep with its fathers." 

The Committee on Schools in the House consists of Messrs. Cook, Huston, 
Waller, Shiel, Warner, Stiers and High. 
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THE CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 

(continued.) 

• First Distbict— Daniel Hoagh, PrincipaL — We reached this school 
about ten miDotes before the opening, and found the principal engaged in 
receiving monthly reports. The teachers in the Cincinnati Schools make 
reports monthly to their respective principals; the principals compile them 
for the Superintendent, and he, in turn, for the School Board. These re- 
ports involve mueh labor, but are indispensable to efficiency in a system of 
schools. 

While waiting for the opening of school, we examined the specimens of 
writing of last year, neatly bound in book form. They were excellent, 
fully justifying the remark made in our last article on the writing of these 
schools. 

We witnessed the opening exercises in grade A. The partition between 
the boys* and girls' rooms (the sexes are separated) was raised, thus throw- 
ing the two rooms in one. The Scripture lesson was conducted by the first 
male assistant, which was followed by the repetition of the Lord's Prayer in 
concert, and the singing of one ^r two sacred pieces. Every scholar in the 
room seemed to participate in the singing, producing a volume of sweet 
sounds most pleasing. The boys sung the alto, their voices harmonizing 
well with the other parts. Mr. Hough then related one of Christian Ander- 
son's charming stories, "The Broken Flower," prefacing the rehearsal 
with a brief biography of this good man. 

The work of the day in all grades was a written examination on the 
ground passed over during the month, the last day of each month being 
spent in this manner in this school. The questions, usually ten in each 
branch, are prepared conjointly by the teachers of the several grades, and 
the results, when tabulated, compare the wcrk of their classes. The ques- 
tions are so framed as to admit of brief and definite answers. They are 
written upon the black-board or dictated and the answers written by the 
scholars. The teachers usually change rooms. The scholars are so seated 
as to to avoid unnecessary temptation to copy or exchange answers. 

As we passed through the difierent rooms, we did not detect a single ap- 
pearance of giving or receiving answers. The work was done in an honest 
and independent manner; each scholar attending to his or her own business, 
as if no other scholar was in the room. On inquiry we learned that the 
attempt to give or get assistance is regarded as a very grave offense — as it 
should be — and very rarely occurs. We admire such discipline. A teacher 
who cannot infnse this spirit into a school is sadly wanting either in effort 
or moral power. We recently visited a High School in another part of the 
State and found a class undergoing a written examination in Geography. 
The scholars were seated in close proximity on the recitation seats. The, 
Superintendent sat at a table preparing questions which the principal placed 
on the board. During the ten minutes we were in the room, nearly every 
scholar in the class gave and received answers by communicating, showing 
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answers, glancing at each others slates, etc. Of course, the test was a 
»ham. It was worse. Teachers should give greater attention to this mat- 
ter in ordinary recitations as well as in reviews. 

The only features in the examination of the First District Schools, novel 
to us, were the mapping out of a definite amount of work for all classes of 
the same grade for each month, and the use of the written test in the pri- 
mary classes. Little bits of fellows dashed off the answers on their slates 
with the esprtt of a high school graduate. 

In the A grade, we listened to an exercise in definitions. The *' Condi- 
tions of Transfer " from this grade to the Intermediate Schools require that 
the pupils must be able to spell and d^ne correctly words that may be 
selected from the first sixty lessons of McGufley's Fifth Reader. It is ens- 
tomary, however, to limit the tests in definition to the " marked " (t) words 
in the Reader. We were requested to test the scholars orally on any les- 
son gone over. We selected two or three pieces. The words were defined 
with the greatest rapidity and accuracy. 

The plan of teaching definitions is as follows : The teacher at the close 
of each lesson defines clearly each word in the advance lesson, the scholars 
repeating each word and definition after her in concert. The lesson is then 
gone over a second time, the teacher namiog the word and the scholars re- 
peating the definitions in concert as before. If they hesitate the teacher 
assists, the definition being repeated by the class until accuracy is secured. 
At the next lesson, the scholars spell and define separately and usually by 
turn. The words and definitions are then neatly copied into a little blank 
book used for the purpose. No dictionary is used by the scholars, the con- 
cert drill making its use unnecessary, in the judgment of the teachers. 

We noticed in this school in all grades, especially below grade A, the com- 
parative absence ot study in the school-room Most of the time of the 
scholars is passed in reciting. Nearly everything is taught by drill and re- 
petition. In Arithmetic problems are given for the scholars to solve. We 
do not know whether this practice is general in the Cincinnati Schools. If 
the aim is to avoid mere memorizing, we think it fails, for it is just as easy 
to commit oral words and sentences as written. Most of the instruction in 
primary schools must of necessity be oral, but we raise the question whether 
there is not danger of continuing such teaching too long and of depending 
upon it too exclusively. 

We also listened to one or two exercises in combining numbers in grades 
B, C and D. The only limit to the rapidity of the operations seemed to be 
the degree of nimbleness of the tongue. The rapidity and accuracy with 
which the scholars in grade B combined abstract numbers, seemed all that 
was desirable We can see no possible use of continued drills. In grade D 
we found an efibrt being made to teach numbers concretely. For full infor- 
mation in regard to the mode in which oral arithmetic is taught in this 
school, we refer our readers to Mr. Hough's excellent articla 

In one of the primary schools, we heard an exercise in reading — a begin- 
ning class. The only essential difierence between the plan used and that 
adopted in the Sixth District, described in the January number, was the 
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omission of the sounds of the letters. The class was first taught a word ; 
then the names of the letters that compose it. The teacher printed on the 
hoard the word tuh, and pointing to it asked for its name. Some one gave 
it. She then conversed a moment about it, asking for its use, etc. (We 
expected to hear the several parts of it named, as bottom, staves, hoops, 
etc. ; also to see a few strokes of the chalk place a representation on the 
board to be copied by the scholars at their seats. " Object Lessons" and 
** Drawing," however, have not yet their proper place in school instructioa) 
The word was then printed several times, of different sizes, the scholar nam- 
ing the letters as they were formed and the word when completed. Other 
words as my, isj on, the, etc., were printed and learned in like manner, until 
a sentence was bnilt np and read. The sounds of the letters are sabse- 
qnently taught. 

Second District — Abram S. Reynolds, Principal — We reached this 
school about the middle of the afternoon and found the principal busily en- 
gaged on his monthly report. Wishing to see the primary work, we were 
shown into one of the schools of this grade and found the writing lessons 
progressing. The little children are all provided with long and nicely 
sharpened pencils, which they are taught to hold in the same manner as a 
pen. The slates are all ruled with faint permanent lines. The teacher 
formed the letters, describing minutely the movements of the hand, and 
the scholars repeated the same after her in concert. The lesson con- 
sisted of three words forming a sentence. We were surprised to see begin-?^ 
ners put to word and sentence making ; and as soon as the scholars com- 
menced writing, we passed through the room to see their success. Those 
who had just entered school made awful work. Their essays looked like 
nothing on the board or off from it. As we passed back the writing rapidly 
improved until we found the words written very neatly. 

On inquiry of the teacher of writing, (the Board employs special teachers 
of writing), we learned that the plan of commencing with words, instead of 
simple elements, was an experiment So far as the experiment has been 
tried, it was thought that children were able to write their spelling lessons 
sooner than heretofore. This fact is, of course, no test of the merits of 
the plan. 

We were not able to visit each school in the building. The work we saw in 
the rooms we entered, was very commendable. In one one room, we heard a 
class of boys spelling orally. They missed as only boys know how to. The 
reading that we heard was very good. When we reached the first male as- 
sistant's room, the schools were being dismissed. About half-a-dozen boys 
were detained to make good their imperfect recitations. We learned that 
this was the custom of the teachers, darkness frequently finding them in 
their rooms. We spent a few moments after school in examining the copy 
books oi grades B and A. The books were neat and the writing excellent. 
We have never examined copy books written by so young scholars that 
were so uniform and legible. The future generations of Cincinnatians will 
not need to make their " mark." They will all rank among the " scribea" 
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THE HOLIDAY INSTITUTES. 

In several counties of the Stikte, the closing week of the year was devoted 
to the holding of InstitnteSw 4^Ithough unahle to be present at all, we have re- 
ceived such information as enables us to make a brief record of their success. 

Barkestille. — Having made sure the long-looked-for visit of Old Santa 
Clans to the little ones at home, we spent the week, in accordance with a prom- 
ise of months' standing, among the live teachers of Belmont We expected a 
good institute. We should have been greatlj disappointed if any other result 
had occurred in a county which so recently led all the counties in the State in 
subscribers to the Monthly. 

The Institute at Belmont was the largest we attended during the year. The 
services were held in the Presbyterian Church, capable of accommodating about 
four hundred persons. It was well filled at each session. 

The citizens of Bamesville manifested a lively interest in the Institute, 
throwing open their houses for the accommodation of teachers, and encouraging 
all by their presence at the exercises. 

Instruction was given as follows : 

Elocution, A. A- Griffith, Cleveland ; Geography and Mental Arithmetic, D. 
H. Williams, St Clairsville; Arithmetic, English Grammar, Spelling and School 
Government, E. E White, Colnmbua Mr. Leggett, of Zanesville, who was ex- 
pected, was not present 

♦ Public addresses were given by the Principal of Barnesville Seminary, Presi- 
dent Campbell, of Bethany College, Va., and E. E. White. On Tuesday and 
Fi'iday evenings, Mr. Griffith gave Public Readings for the benefit of the Insti- 
tute. A fee was charged for admission. The house was filled each evening 
with a delighted audience. As an elocutionist, Mr. G. has few superiors. With 
one feature of his instruction and reading, we were specially pleased. There 
was a commendable absence of vocal monstrosities and screeching — ^mere 
mouthing — which so many "Professors " of elocution call reading. 

The address of President Campbell did credit to his head and heart So 
great was the crowd that many were unable to gain admission into the 
church. 

For the success of the Institute, much credit is due the presiding officer, D. 
H Williams, and the chairman of the executive committee, J. H. Fergurson, of 
Barnesville. Mr. Williams closing address was in excellent taste — brief, earnest 
and pointed. 

After passing appropriate resolutions and giving to the Monthly about forty 
new subscribers, the Institute adjourned to meet next year at Bellair. 

Celina. — While we were engaged in the Eastern portion of the State, the 
School Commissioner was holding forth to the teachers of Mercer county at the 
extreme West The Institute being the first ever held in that county, had quit^ 
a small beginning but closed with forty members. We condense from the 
Standard the following notice of the proceedings : 

To effect a permanent organization a Constitution was adopted and regular 
officers chosen. Instruction was given in the various branches by the difibrent 
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teachers present and yanous questions of interest to our Schools discussed. 
Lectures were delivered by K C. Oulver and by Hon. Anson Smyth. At the 
conclusion of the Commisioner's able lectures, T. J. Godfrey, Esq., introduced 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to Mr. Smyth for attending 
this session of our Institute ; that we fully appreciate each of his four lectures 
delivered to us ; that we regard them as abounding in facts important to us, and 
that we as teachers will practice upon his suggestions as far as in our power. 

The following resolution, introduced by W. L. Blocker, Esq., a prominent citi- 
zen of Mercer county, passed unanimously : 

Resolved^ That we, the citizens of Mercer county, do protest against any 
diminution of the School tax. 

Before the close of the Institute, the Educational Monthly was presented 
and twenty-eight subscribers secured. 

The Institute adjourned to meet December, 1862. 

Martinsville. — We learn trom J. Farr Frazier, Secretary of the Clinton 
County Institute, that a respectable number of teachers were in attendance at 
the annual meeting, though less than on former occasions. The regular 
instructors were as follows : 

Arithmetic, Mr. Packford; Grammar, Mr. Oren ; Orthography, Mr. Frazier; 
Geography, Mr. Hunt. 

On the morning of the second day a paper " full of good things " was read 
by Mrs. Sarah Hunt We received a number of subscribers for the Monthly 
as an evidence that Clinton county contains live teachers, who are determined 
to maintain the cause of education, while maty of their number are defending 
the honor of the nation on the tented field. 

Portsmouth- — We learn that quite a respectable number of the teachers 
of Scioto county met in Portsmouth on the 27th and 28th days of December, to 
organize an Institute, and that their success was beyond expectations. Another 
meeting will be held in April. 

We received a list of subscribers, with the information that a resolution was 
unanimously adopted that the Monthly should not only be taken, but read by 
every teacher in the county. We like such resolutions. They will do to carry 
out 

Greene County. — The regular monthly meeting of the Teachers' Asso- 
ciation was held at Xenia, on the 11th of January, with the usual interest. Lec- 
tures were delivered by Rev. J. B. McMillan and Dr. George Watt The teach- 
ers of this county deserve great credit for keeping up such an organization. 

Lectures to Teachers. — The teachers of Sandusky have made arrange- 
ments for a Course of Lectures on Education to be delivered during the win- 
ter. The opening lecture of the course was delivered at the High School room, 
January 15th, by the Hon. Anson Smyth. The Register devotes nearly a col- 
umn to "a meagre outline" of the lecture and pronounces it "replete with whole- 
some instruction." M. T. Brown, of Toledo, Prof E. B. Fairchild, of Oberlin. 
and Dr. S. A. Bronson, Rev. Mr. Hildreth, and S. Minor, Esq., of Sandusky, 
will participate in the course. Success to all such efforts. 
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EoiroATioirAL Journals Suspbvdbd. — ^The dimiiiished number of edacft- 
tioDal exchanges on onr table reveals the seyerity of the trials through 
which snch publications have passed. We first missed onr exchanges in 
the rebel States: the Georgia Educational Repontory^ the Southern 
Teacher (decidedly Southern), and the North Carolina Journal of Educa- 
tion, Then followed the Missouri Home and School Journal, the Ken- 
tucky Educational Monthly^ the Normal, published at Kokomo, Ind., the 
Journal of Progress, whose list was transferred to us, and, finally, the 
Northwestern Hoffie and School Journal^ published at 'Chicago, which has 
been incorporated with the Illinois Teacher. 

We have not received a number of the Pennsylvania Teacher, (formerly the 
Educator), published at Pittsburgh, since August. On inquiry of a subscriber 
in this State, we learn that he has not received it We infer from these 
data that the Teacher or its Editor has gone to the war. It entered on a 
new volume in June, printed on new type, enlarged and otherwise improved. 
We hope its suspension is only temporary, though two thousand such sub- 
scribers as the Pittsburgh teachers would break down any journal. We 
speak from our own experience. The Monthly had sixty subscribers in 
Pittsburgh for the year I860, only twenty-eight of whom have ever paid. 
We bought the accounts of F. W. Hurtt & Co., but oannot collect a dollar. 
Only twenty per cent, of the subscribers of last year have paid us ! 

We have not seen a copy of the Michigan Journal of Education for 
several months. We fear that it has been obliged to suspend. 

An Apoloot.— The late appearance of our January number was due to 
the paper mill. We were promised our new supply of cover paper by the 
18th of December. It reached us, after much tribulation, on the 6^^ of 
January, We mailed the Monthly on the 9th. We assure our readers 
that our disappointment exceeded theirs. We have now cover paper for 
several months on hand, and the Monthly will hereafter be on time. Our 
readers will give us credit for promptness during the past year. 

There is a crumb of comfort in the fact that the Monthly is not alone in 
its tardiness. Of the ten Educational Journals, published in this country 
and sent to this office, only five for January have yet (Jan. 20th) made their 
appearance. During thp past-year, the Monthly usually went to press be- 
fore the receipt of more than half of our educational exchanges. Two or 
three of these exchanges were, in some instances, more than one month 
behind time. The December number of two of them came to hand in com- 
pany with our tardy cover paper. 

This is all wrong. If a subscriber cares anything about a periodical, he 
looks for it at a stated time. If it does not appear promptly, he feels less 
and less interest in seeing it, and this feeling increases the longer it is de- 
layed. Those of our exchanges that reach us punctually are carefully 
looked over. The stragglers are laid aside to wait *' for a more convenient 
season." 

We are aware (we ought to be) that the times have been very severe on 
educational periodicals. Their advertisements, at one time, almost wholly 
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disappeared, and their sabseription lists haye increased very slowly. Still, 
resalts show that those periodicals that have been most prompt, have best 
weathered the storm. Delay, at such a time, is like hanging oat a signal of 
distress, which, by a law of haman nature, never increases the exertions of 
our friends. Few persons subscribe for a paper to keep it from failing. 

Engouraoiiig. — We have already more subscribers than in April last, 
when we first took charge of the Monthly. Had we room, we would give 
the names of our friends who have sent in lists of five to thirty subscribers 
each. Accept, one and all, our hearty thanks. Will not others do like- 
vise, that we may have more time to look after school interests here ? 

The Prize Solution. — We offer no apology for asking the " Prize Solu- 
tion ^* and '* School Discipline " to make room for ** The School Question in 
the Senate/' We consider it our duty to watch with a jealous eye the in- 
terests of our schools. We would be unworthy our position did we do 
otherwise. The Monthly will give no uncertain sound. 

Previous to January first, we had received solutions from seventy-five 
different persons. Of course, only one can get the prize. 

Bound Volumes. — ^We have received a number of inquiries as to our 
facilities for binding volumes of the Monthly. We will exchange bound for 
unbound volumes for fifty cents. If seventy-five orders are received, for 
forty cents each. Back volumes bound on the same terms. 

Personal. — John Ogden, well known in this State as an Educator, has 
resigned his position as Principal of the Minnesota Normal Sdhool, and 
recruited a company for a teachers' cavalry regiment, organizing in Wis- 
consin. 

Cyrus Knowlton, late Principal of the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
died December 31st. A brief biographic notice of this eminent teacher 
will appear in our next number. 

E. P. Walker, Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in Marietta 
College, died at Athens, December 27th. Professor Walker received his 
appointment in the summer of 1860. In April last he was attacked with 
hemorrhage of the lungs, from which he never recovered. He was a young 
man of unusual promise. He was at his death only twenty-seven years of 
age. 

Teacher of Elocution. — We call the attention of the managers of our Col- 
leges, Seminaries, Public Schools, and Teachers' Institutes to the card of Mr. S. 
S. Hamill. The fact that Mr. Hamill has the modesty and good sense to omit 
the "Prof" before his name ought to be a sufiicient commendation. He has 
taught classes in a number of localities in this State with marked success. 
He is a thorough elocutionist 

JKS^ For $3.00, we will send the Educaiionai Monthly and either the 
Atlantic Monthly or the New York Semi- Weekly T^ribune^ for one year. 
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Primart Moral Lvssonb. By M. F. Gowdery, SoperinteDdent of Schools, 

Sandasky. 

The title of this book, together with the name of its well known anther, 
will commend it to the favorable consideration of educators thronghoat 
the coniitry. The book appears too at a time when the necessity of moral 
instraction in all onr schools is most pressing. Our children must be forti- 
fied against the demoralizing iuflaences of civil war. 

This work is based on the idea that truth is best imparted to children con- 
cretely. It imparts lessons of love, obedience, honor, integrity and of every 
virtue that adorns human character, in pleasing narratives, applied and made 
potent by means of searching questions. 

In onr lectures on school government, we have recommend the daily use of 
Gowdeiy's "Moral Lessons" to hundreds of teachers. We rejoice to see a 
more simple work adapted to our primary school& Let it enter every school in 
the State. 

Peck s Gakot's Popular Physics.— Published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, New 

York. 

This new work on Natural Philosophy, designed for the use of schools and 
academies, has been lying on our table for several months, waiting for ob 
to look into its merits. We have n^^t space to review the work or even present 
its leading features. Our examination has convinced us, however, that it is an 
excellent work. The typography is very fine j the engravings alone are worth 
the price of the volume. We commend this work to the notice of teachers. 

Sheet Music. — We have received from Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
New YcMrk, the following pieces of sheet music : 

Little Jenny Dow; written and composed by Stephen C. Foster. This 
little ballad is full of sunshine and life; it is very '^ pretty." 

Pleasant Words for All; by James Robert. The words and music are 
alike beautiful This song will be sung. 

Our Advertisers. — A glance at our advertising pages reveals the fact that 
publishers of school books are sensible people, and know how to do business. 

The name of the Publisher of the Slate Map Drawing>Cards and Wall 
Maps was omitted in our last issua They are published by Chas. Scriboer, 
New York. J. H. Riley A; Co., of this city, are agents. See advertisement 
We have received from Messrs. Ivison, Phinney & Co., New York, Robinson's 
Series of Mathematics, Hitchcock's Geology and Sander's Analysis of English 
Words, which we are examining. 
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MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 

V BY HARVEY RICE.* 

It is evident that we^ as a people, particularly in the free States, 
have trusted too long in a pacific creed. The present crisis in 
our national affairs, proves beyond question, that we are destined 
to become more of a military people than we have been, and less 
utilitarian in our habits of thought, and in our philosophy. 

In foct we now see and feel that we need, and must have strong men, 
in every sense of the word, both in the field and in the cabinet. 
In the field, we must have officers and soldiers, who have been 
properly schooled in military science and tactics ; in the cabinet, 
men of unselfish aims, and of large and enlightened views and sen- 
timents. I am one of those who still believe that our common 
country is destined to see a bright and a glorious future, and that 
the dark threads which she is now weaving into the web and woof 
of her history, will serve not only as a lesson of solemn warning 
to her sons, but, by contrast, render her future the brighter. In 
order to cure great evils, great evils must be endured. Nations, 
like men, must "bide their time," and — 

"Learn to labor and to wait*' 

As it seems to me, a system of military instruction, which shall 
extend to the masses, hBA become a necessity. It is one of the 

^President Board of Education, Qeyeland, 0. 
6 
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demands of the age. In order to supply this demand, the requi- 
site facilities must be fttmished in some way. It is impossible, I 
think, to devise a cheaper, better, or more equal method of giving 
our young men a military education, than the plan of combming a 
military with the literary course of studies pursued in our Col- 
leges, Academies and High Schools, and perhaps, in the higher 
departments of our Common Schools. 

A Bill essentially embracing this plan of instruction has recent- 
ly been introduced into the General Assembly, which I can but 
hope will be regarded with favor, it provides, in addition to 
authorizing a course of military instruction, that the State shall 
furnish arms for the purpose of drilling, and pay in part, at least, 
the salaries of the military professorships, on certain conditions, 
in one or more of our Colleges, and other schools of similar grade, 
not exceeding three, in each Congressional District. This amount 
of aid from the State, would give encouragement to the system, 
and tend to secure its introduction generally into the higher grades 
of public and select schools, as well as increase their patronage. 
An increase of patronage is the very thing our Colleges and 
Academies need, in order to flourish ; as it now is, the most of 
them only live at a " dying rate." 

It is a significant fact in history, that all civilized nations have 
sustained a system of military schools, as a part of their State 
policy. In Europe, at this time, schools of this character are 
everywhere established, and liberally sustained by governmental 
aid. And while we of the loyal States, in this land of freedom, 
have been napping, the disloyal States have sustained a regular 
system of military instruction within their borders, by State 
authority, as if anticipating the disruption which has taken place. 

The time has certainly come, when the free States, if they 
would preserve their freedom, must change their educational sys- 
tem, so far as to include a course of military instruction. If this 
plan were generally adopted, we should soon see a much higher 
development of true manhood in the character of our young men, 
than we now see — we should see in them more self-respect — ^more 
self-reliance — more physical strength and manlier proportions — 
more grace of action-— more elegance of manners — ^m^e refine- 
ment of language — ^more love of country, and infinitely more 
ability to defend their Country in the hour of periL 
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WkeUier Bome degree of military instmotion might not^ with 
great adyantage, be introduoed erea into the higher grades of oar 
Commcm Schools^ is a qaestion worthy of serious consideration, 
and one whidi has already been discussed by leading men in high 
official stations. There is a fascination in military exercises which 
is irresistible in its effect upon youthful minds, and therefore ex* 
erdses of this character would be highly relished by the school- 
boy, and as it occurs to me, might be made profitable as a matter 
of physical training, as well as in a military point of view. We 
must look to the sehool-boy for the future statesman and the future 
hero. With the men of to-day, rests the responsibility of educat- 
ing the school-boy in a proper manner — ^in a manner which 
shall best fit him to take care of himself and preserve the liberties 
of his Country. 

Yet I do not wish to be understood, as advocating a regular 
system of military instruction in our common schools* I regard 
the ordinary elementary studies, as of paramount importance; but 
still am inclined to tiiink, that, by way of relief, boys at school 
might be taught to mardi and counter-march in the school-room 
or school-house grounds, and to perform such other military exer- 
cises as might be appropriate, under the direction of their teach- 
ers. In connection with these exercises, the teacher might impart 
much useful knowledge and many interesting &ct8, by relating 
briefly to the children of the school the principal facts in Ameri- 
can history, relative to the battles fotight by American heroes, and 
tbe career of distinguished American statesmen; and in this way, 
inspire in the minds of the future men and women of the Country 
patriotic sentiments, and a higher sense of their coming responsi- 
bilities. 



ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

BY T. C. o'kANB.* 

Grammar as taught now is diff^nt from Grammar as taught 
twenty years ago. This difference, however, is more in Ae manner 
than in the subject matter. Lately, much more attention has been 
given than formerly, by authors and teachers, to the analysis of 

^Principal Fifteentli District School, Cincinnati. 
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sentenoes; sooie dtreraty of opinkm prorailii^ as to die {proper 
time for its mtrodaotion. The rarioiia relations whidi words bear 
to each other in a sentence can be fnlly explained and undarstood 
only by analysis. Hence scnne place it at the yery threshold <^ 
the grammatical course of instruction. But, inasmuch as it is ne- 
cessary for the pupils to hare some knowledge of the parts of 
speech, their properties and relations, others wait until they have 
become grounded in those elementary principles. In determining 
this matter, many things are to be considered, as for instance the 
age of the pupils and their proficiency in collateral branches. In 
general, the subject of analysis in its simplest form, may be reiy 
profitably introduced whenever they can recognise, with some de- 
gree of readiness and accuracy, the different parts of speech and 
their properties, as they occur in ^' almost any paragraph of plain 
literature." But whenever it is introduced, it should be done in 
the simplest language possible, care being taken to have the terms 
employed intelligible, to aim at no arbitrary or fanciful divisions; 
for as Dr. Pinneo justly observes, " artificial distinctions, difficult 
terms, and learned phrases, only complicate to a learner a subject 
which, in itself, is beautifully simple, and thus lead to an irrepar- 
able waste of time and labor." To fully appreciate the force of 
this, it is necessary only to refer te some of the ordinaiy (and 
extraordinary) works on English Grammar and Grammatical An- 
alysis. 

Dr. Pinneo, in his New Analytical Grammar, has attempted to 
obviate some of these difficulties, with some success too, although 
in many respects, like other terrestrials, he may have utterly fail- 
ed. Different classification, groupings or divisions, may result 
from difference of stand-point or of the object to be accomplished; 
and frequentiy the simplicity of any classification depends materi- 
ally upon the location of that stand-point or the nature of that 
object. Dr. Pinneo takes the essential elements of a sentence, 
which he denominates the Subject and Attribute, and which must 
enter into every sentence, apd upon these bases^ his division of - 
sentences into Simple, Complex and Compound, and as a species 
of the latter. Mixed and Abridged. What he calls in a note 
Mixed Sentences, occur very frequentiy in our language, and they 
have as distinctive a character as any of the others and deserve 
more attention than he has bestowed upon them. Although he 
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uses the tetm sentence both as a unit and a component part^ being 
in the latter sense syhonymons with clause, yet his diyision is a 
natural one, and consequently comprehended easily by the learner. 
The characteristics of each are not so clearly or concisely defined 
as they might be ; and here I may make the general remark that 
many of the definitions given to yarious terms throughout the 
book are deficient in this respect. The clasification also of the 
elepients of a sentence, as Essential, Modifying, Connecting and 
Independent is readily understood and applied; and the system- 
atic arrangement of the various methods, in which words are 
mofified, is appropriate and complete with very few exceptions. 

I propose to present in this article, as far as practicable, the 
plan which I have pursued in making an application of this system 
of Analysis, in class instruction, and at the same time with it mak- 
ing such improvements in the definitions of terms, and supplying 
such omissions, as in my judgment was necessary to a bett^ 
understanding of the subject. The first object to be accomplished 
is, to train each member of the class to distinguish readily the 
essential elements of simple sentences. In doing this, the atten- 
tion should be Hmimited, at first, to such sentences in their 
simplest form, t. e. containing only the essential elements. Other 
sentences, original, and selected from their Reader, in which these 
elements are variously modified, should then be presented until 
the object above mentioned is attained. The next step is intro- 
ducing into the first sentence, some of the simple modifiers of 
each essential element, and then passing to other sentences similar- 
ly constructed. Then the transition to modifiers of the modify- 
ing words is an easy one ; and when that is explained pretty fully 
the pupils will have an understanding of the subject sufficient to en- 
able them to comprehend the various modifications of words in 
simple sentences. In each of these sentences, the subject should 
always be a noun or pronoun, and the attribute a finite verb ; or 
rather only simple sentences of this description should be selected. 

So far I have indicated the plan to be pursued by the teacher. 
From the beginning, the pupils are required to give orally and in 
writing, a systematic, complete and correct analysis of sentences 
which, of course, will not embrace from time to time other princi- 
ples than those which have been previously illustrated and ex- 
plained. This written analysis is made in the class recitation, 
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and at timefl some sentenoe is assigned to each member, and an 
analysis of it is required to be handed in at the next recitation. 
Bat whether oral or written, it most be according to the prescribed 
form ; nothing most be omitted or put oat of its proper place ; 
and every thing should be exact. When the analysis does not 
come ap to the standard, or is not neatly and legibly written, it 
is returned to be re- written, again and again, until it is free from 
every reasonable objection. 

The form referred to consists of four steps : 

Ist. Write the sentence and tell its kind, (and why). 

2d. Give its essential elements — first, the attribute, (and why) ; 
second, the subject, (and why). 

8d. Give the part of speech and use of each word in its order 
in the sentence. 

4th. Give the general subject, and general attribute, and the 
independent words or phrases, if any. 

The case also of each noun and pronoun should be stated iu 
addition to its name and use. In the first and second steps, the 
"and why" may be omitted as soon as the pupils can promptly 
assign the reason. 

The following will show the application of the form in the 
analysis of a sentence. 

" Great stabilify of character will now save him from rain." 
This 18 a simple sentence. *'StalHlitj" is the subject. ^^ Will saye" is the 
attribate. 

Chreat An AdjectiTC, modifies " stability." 

stability A Noun, nominative case, Grammatical Subject 

of A Preposition, shows the relation of "character" to "stability." 

character A Noun, objective case, modifies "stability." 

. will An Auxiliary, part of Grammatical Attribute, 

now An Adverb, modifies " will save." 

save A Verb, part of Grammatical Attribute, 

him A Pers. Pronoun, obj. case, direct object, modifies ^Srill save." 

from A Preposition, shows the relation of "ruin" to "will save." 
ruia I A Noun, objective case, indirect object, modifies "will save." 

. General subject, "Great stability of character " ; General attribute, '^will now 
save him from ruin." 

Prepositions show the relation of (or connect) a modifier to the 
word modified, and the two words thus connected should always 
be giyen in the proper order as in the above model. The second 
step really takes precedence of all others in logical order; for we 
cannot predicate of any collection of words that it is a sentence. 
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until we determine whether or not it contains a subjeet and an 
attribute. The above order, however, is retained for the sake of 
convenience, nothing of importance being lost in the arrangement. 
In the third step, the pupil's understanding of each word and its 
relation to others, will be thoroughly tested; and here will be a 
failure, unless the whole is clearly understood. Sometimes the 
pupils are required to take the third step in a different manner. 
Beginning wiUi the subject, they pass to its modifiers in order, 
then from these to their respective modifiers, etc., until all the 
words connected with the subject are noticed; and then in like 
manner they trace those connected with the attribute. This can 
be used advantageously with the other, and is as thorough, but not 
80 concise or sp easily expressed. In the fourth step is the gen- 
eral summing up of particulars. Here the subject and attribute 
are represented as two great centers, around which the other 
words cluster and, by their modifying influence, give rise to that 
endless variety and shade of expression, which our language pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

NO. III. 

"COVET EARNESTLY THE BEST GIFTS." 

BT M. F. COWDERT. 

In the order of Providence, some gifts have been distributed to 
you, A portion of these have been given to service in your pro- 
fession. You must bring all you have to your honored calling, 
and still you will need more. Nothing less than the "best gifts,'* 
should content you. See how the seeds of evil in the young are 
everywhere springing up around you, as under a tropical sun, with 
astonishing luxuriance. "And from evefy seed of evil thus al- 
lowed to flourish, there will come a harvest which mankind must 
reap.'* And ,not only must there be one harvest of thorns, one 
harvest of lamentations and sorrows, but the seeds are to be sown 
again and again, the multiplied harvests again and again to ma- 
ture, perhaps to remotest time, possibly over the farthest regions 
of the earth. 
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When 70U reflect how grand is ike mission of sappressing eril 
and implanting good in the young, when you remember, that even 
through your feeble instrumentality, streams of blessedness may 
flow gently down the tide of future ages, widening and deepening 
as Aey advance, how will you buckle on your armor for life's 
^at contest, how joyfully will you seek the firont ranks of the 
moral conflict, how " earnestly " wUl you " coyet the best gifts " ! 

But will gifts be received simply by coveting them? Will there 
be such a redistribution that those now having one talent may 
have five, and two may have ten, if they ^^covet*^ them? Not 
precisely so, and yet one may become five and two may become ten. 
The new supply is to come, not through an original new creation, 
or new distribution, but through additions and multiplications of 
what you already possess. By the faithful use of present gifts, 
these self-same powers are to stretch outward and upwards to- 
wards infinity. 

But what are to be regarded as ^^ best gifts " for the teacher ? 

Are you profoundly impressed with the value of this life as a 
season of labor, as a period of warfare with evil, as an oppor- 
tunity for performing such deeds of love and mercy as shall bring 
peace on earth and rapture even in heaven ? Then you are al- 
ready in possession of one of the " best gifts " to men. Count 
right views of life and duty^ among your choicest treasures. 

Second, do you see in the teachers' calling such attractiveness 
as no other calling presents, — such a field for useful labor as 
shall cause you to love it, to honor it, to revere it,— *a profession 
worthy of all the afiection, all the zeal, all the talents, all the 
" glory and honor " you can bring into it, and a thousand fold 
morCy then are you already in possession of another of the " best 
gifts " for a teacher. Just, enlightened views of your calling, is 
a gift, early and always to be coveted. 

Third, after your toilsome preparation to be greatly useful, with 
your chastened and refined enthusiasm to honor your calling, can 
you cheerfully, joyfully labor among a few little children, in some 
obscure neighborhood or sub-district, — ^your field scarcely a point 
on the earth's surface, your influence seemingly a mere speck on 
the great ocean of life, — if this at lany time should seem to be 
duty? Can you constantly remember, that the Great Teacher 
when on earthy did not need a high position or a refined assembly 



to stimulate Him to effort, — ^that His affectioBS, His labors, were 
with the lowly? Then may you rejoice that you have another of 
the choicest gifts already in your possession. A true spirit of 
humility, a cheerful submission to the dispensations and inscrut- ' 
able purposes of an oyerroling Providence, must never be omitted 
in a collection of rich gifts for a teacher. 

Fourth, but even with these inexpressibly valuable gifts in your 
possession, your^ sensibilities will soon and often be pained that« 
some form of vice confronts you, resisting your best directed 
efforts, staring you unblushingly in the face, never less ashamed 
than while receiving your strongest rebukes. What are you to 
do ? You need still more of the ^^ best gifts," do you not? Well, 
if you would extend your dominion over wrong and evil, you must 
yourself be stronger in virtue. You must let your " secret soul " 
witness how grandly you can obey the great law of duty, and the 
world shall some day see with what serene authority you can com- 
mand its observance. And, please ever to remember, that the 
ability to restrain vice in others, by moral influences alone, is one 
of the choicest gifts vouchsafed to mortals. Seek it, where only 
it is to be found, in true obedience to God. Oovet it more than 
hidden treasure. 

But, fifth, will not varied acquirements in knowledge and a cul« 
tivated taste be of essential value to those who have the minature 
orators, poets, statesmen and scholars of the nation to instruct? 
Very truly. But to these attainments the path is plain «id open 
to all. Patient industry, — ^the steady process of accretion that 
builds the ant-heap or the coral reef, may make the teacher the 
peer of any scholar in the land. If the riches of learning, 
blended with a polished taste, attract you, ^^ covet," labor and 
possess them. 

But there is another gift of inestimabia value to the teacher, 
which those of schorlarly refinements are often in danger of over- 
looking, and those of slender culture are often incapable of seeing 
or appreciating. It is the ability, the true professianal «KK, that 
invests every subject to be studied or taught, every duty to be 
performed, every arrangement of the school-room and its labors, 
with attractiveness for the young. Carefully observing that ever- 
varying line, where the teacher should work for the pupil and the 
pupil should work for himself, carefully studying what makes up 
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the sum of the enjoTneats and the flam of the trials of diiidhood, 
tiie true teacher makes hia school-room, not only a place of in- 
structiony a place of labor, a place for daty to be learned, bat a 
place of c<mtinaed satisfaction and delight. 

If there is a place on earth, away from the family cirde, that 
should be a region of perpetual sunshine, that place is the school- 
room. If, away from the endearments of parental loye, innocence 
'and parity may enjoy any earthly t^ympathy, any earthly encour- 
agement, any earthly guardianship, tiiat place should be the school- 
room. If any labors, any duties, any untried tasks in this lile^ 
are ever to be undertiEJcen with alacrity and carried forward with 
cheerfultkess, that place should be the school-room. And if there 
are to be any memories, besides those of a loving home, that are 
to be cherished with a fond and sacred affection %o the latest mo- 
ments of life, they should be the memories of the school-room. 

But this rare ff&j the ability to make the school-room a place 
of the richest imd sweetest attraction to children, comes only by 
the most ^' earnest coveting," united with long continued labor and 
watchfulness. And, in order to its constant culture, the teacher 
must be continually comparing his attainments with some high 
standard of professional skiU. And if such real standards are 
too ntre for constant reference, imaginary ones must be taken. 

To aid in estimating the value of present attainments and of 
acquiring greater skill in future, perhaps the following hints may 
not be unprofitable : 

You now excel in teaching reading, do you? You were selected 
for your present position by the superintendent or school com- 
mittee, partly on account of this accomplishment? It is your 
uniform habit to prepare yourself weU for each reading exercise 
long before the hour, perhaps the day, of its occurrence ? Your 
jmpils look forward to the reading hour, with much pleasure and 
interest ? And your fdlow teachers often visit your room to hear 
how tastefully and spiritedly your classes read ? Well, very well. 
Try your professional standing as a teacher of arithmetic, as a 
disciplinarian, as an instructor in moral duties, by the same stand- 
ard. Subject all your excellencies and aU pour infirmities^ to fre- 
quent honest tests, and you will ever be learning what professional 
gifts you will need most earnestly ^^ to covet." 



THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

ST 6. A. W. 

The following article is presented to the notice of teaehers, as 
a digest of many conflicting opinions, taken from Harrison, 
Latham, Noah Webster, Goold Brown, Fowler, Weld and Quak« 
enbos, and others^ The writer has found the stndj of this snbjeci 
interesting and profitable, and ventures to hope that this brief 
abstract may lead otheara to a full and complete investigation of 
the principles involved. 

1. What is the Subjunctive ? 

The subjunctive mode is that form of the verb, which repre- 
sents the being, action, or passion as conditional^ doubtful, or 
uncertain. Goold Brown. The subjunctive is not the only mode 
that denotes contingency, as may be seen by the following ex<* 
amples : 

1, If Caesar woi a tyrant, he deserved death, - Indicative. 

2. If he is the man, John was in error, - - " 

8. If I should go J you will remain, - - - Potential. 
4. If I ffo^ you may go, - - - - - Subjunctive. 

Each of the first two examples contains a condition, but no un- 
certainty as regards the fact, al&ough there may be a doubt in 
the mind of the speaker: and, in g^ieral, when the fact implied 
in the protasis is actual, the indicative mode should be used. It 
is only when the condition is expressed ^t^ 9, possible fact that the 
stiljunctive is allowable ; and, even in this case, as in the third 
example^ the potential may take its place. 

Facts are actual, when they relate to either present or past 
events ; that is, when the things spoken of either are or are not, 
have been or have not been : they are possible, when they relate 
to the future; that is, when the things spoken of may be or may 
not be hereafter. Hence, although ignorance of the actual fact 
may increase the uncertainty of the speaker, want of knowl- 
edge can never render the fact possible so as to permit the use of 
the subjunctive. The condition, doubt, or uncertainty of the indi- 
cative refers to either present or past time. The contingency of 
the subjunctive always implies futurity. 
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This is well illustrated hj Harrison: ^^lei Thomas able to repeat 
his grammar this morning ? " ^^ No, he is not, because he was ill 
last night." <' If he trot ill, that is enough." ''Has Thomas 
come to repeat his grammar?" ''No, he Juu not, because his 
head aehesJ^ " If his head aeheSy that is enough." In neither of 
these cases is there any contingency of the faot [actual], and 
therefore we say if he was ill at that time, and if his head aehes 
at this time. But, if we pass on to a future time, we then put the 
case hypoiheticaUy. As, " will Thomas come up to repeat his 
grammar to-morrow?" "Yes, if his head do not ache," or, "if 
he he better;" that is, should it so happen, tihould his head not 
ache, shavld he be better. 

In the use of the imperfect were, as, "If I were in a situation 
to defend, I should disdain to flee," the condition may relate to 
either preserit or future time; but it derives its subjunctive force 
from the implied futurity, as may be seen by changing it to the 
present indicative, as: "If I am in a situation to defend, I will 
disdain to flee," in which the action relates to the present time 
only. Notice the solecism when the verb is changed to the im- 
perfect indicative, " If I was in a situation to defend, I should 
disdain to flee." . 

It is well to remark that the imperfect subjunctive implies a 
denial of the thing supposed; in the last example, it is implied 
that the speaker is not in a condition to defend. 

2. Is there a Subjunctive Mode in the English language ? 

Latham, starting from the premise that there must be a change 
of form to produce distinction in case or mode, declares that.Hjbe 
only true subjunctive inflection in the English language-is found 
in werey toert^ as opposed to was^ wast^ and inflects: 

nmiCATIVB. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Sing. Plural, Sing, Plural, 

1. I was, - - We were. If I were, - If we were. 

2. Thou wast, - Ye were. If thou wert, If ye were. 
8. He was, - They were. If he were, - If they were. 

But he further states that "the Anglo-Saxon forms heo% bUty 
have not a present but a future sense," and again: "from the idea 
of futurity, we get the idea of contingency, and this explains the 
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Bubjimctiye power of heJ* From thifl it 'seems fair to eonolade 
ihftt the nninflected fonn he^ as opposed to am in the sentences, if 
it be so, if it is so, although no true example of the subjunctive 
as shown by a change of form, has the full force of the subjunc- 
tive and should be considered as such; for, after all, the universal 
use should be taken in absence of any change in inflection. 
So too, if he love, if thou speak, opposed to he loves, thou speak- 
est, and distinguished by the absence of the personal tormination, 
are examples of the subjunctive. 

We have then werey werty a true example characterized by dif- 
ference in form, and, if thou love, if he love, if thou be, if he be, 
characterized by negative signs, but sanctioned by use, examples 
of the subjunctive in English, and found in the present and im- 
perfect tenses. 

8. How is the Subjunctive distinguished &om the Indicative ? 

Clearly not by the conjunctions, if, though, unless, etc., usually 
prefixed, for these conjunctions may precede conditional clauses 
containing both the indicative and potential, and further, the sub- 
junctive may be used without any such conjunction expressed : 
" Were I Parmenio, I would do it." 

Another negative sign is the absence of the personal termina- 
tions of the first and second persons, singular, or by the absence 
of all inflectional terminations, except in the case of the imperfect 
of the substantive verb, be. But there are no changes in any of 
the plural forms. * 

The only unfailing method of settling any point like the one in 
question, is to refer to the sense of the passage. If future con- 
tingency is denoted, the verb should be in the subjunctive; other- 
wise, except in the case of were before mentioned, the indicative 
should be used. 

Confusion of torms might be avoided, if teachers would parse 
the verbs found in the indicative and potential modes, after the 
conjunctions if, though, unless, eto., as in the indicative mode 
used conditionally y or in the potential mode used conditionally. 
The advantage gained by the right use of torms can hardly be 
over-estimated. These verbs are not used subjunctively, be- 
cause futurity is not implied, but are used conditionally or con- 
tingently. 
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4v What are the Umiffi of Sabjunctire? 

Inasmuch as the contingency of the subjunctive relates to fu- 
ture time only, it is evident that those tenses cannot be used 
which refer only to the present or the past. Hence such forms as 
" If thou hadst been here," " If he has loved," are to be consid- 
ered as indicative. Such expressions as, ^' If she have brought 
up children," " If she have lodged strangers," etc., though once al- 
lowed as subjunctive forms of past contingency, are now obsolete, 
and should be expressed by the indicative, " If she has brought," 
etc. 

In regard to the future forms, if he shall come, as opposed to, 
if he come, there is a clear distinction. The first as Goold Brown 
remarks, " properly implies a condition of future certainty," and 
therefore, is not subjunctive. 

Until the time of Queen Anne, all cases of contingency, whether 
present, past, or future, were expressed by the omission of the 
personal termination. Abundant evidence in proof of this might 
be collected from the English version of the Scriptures and from 
the best writers in the age of Queen Elizabeth. The best writers 
of recent times, although often inconsistent in practice, restrict 
the use of the subjunctive to future contingency. 

The subjunctive is used after lest and that annexed to a com- 
mand, as. Take heed to yourselves, lest your hearts be over- 
charged. Luke xxi. 34. Thou shall stone him with stones, that 
1^9 die. Deut. xiii. 10. The end sought in the command is /u- 
ture — ^lest your hearts should be overcharged — that he may die — 
that he shall be stoned to death. 

The subjunctive is also used after that denoting a wish ; ai^. 
Oh ! that I were at home ! but here, as in the other use of the 
verb wercy it is the idea of futurity contained in the verb that 
gives it its subjunctive power. Oh! that matters might be so 
changed that I should be at home — not that I was at home, nor 
that I am at home. 

If the foregoing statements are admitted, the answer to the 4th 
question is, in the words of Harrison : 

The subjunctive mode, in Unglishy is not used with propriety 
when we speak of that which is past, or of that which is present^ 
but when the fact itself has not yet taken place and is necessarily 
future. 
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The forms he-^^map be and toere — miffkt be or would he^ Bhould 
not be considered as examples of the subjunctiye, since they are 
used by enallage for the potential^ as in these examples : 

What care I how fair she be [may 6e], 

If she be not fair to me. 

It were [would be] a jest to appoint him a judge. 

In like manner, after a relative referring to an indefinite ante- 
cedent, the subjunctive form is used in place of the potential, and 
in parsing, the ellipsis should be supplied ; as. He that troubled 
you shall bear his judgment, whosoever he be — ^may be. 

It might be urged as an argument to show the subjunctive de- 
notes future contingency only, that many, if not most of the cases 
in the Scriptures, where the subjunctive form is used to denote 
present or past contingency, are found in the original Greek and 
Vulgate Latin in the indicative, as we should now write them. In 
the subjoined examples, it will be seen that the passage receives 
a new light by changing the verb to its original and proper form. 
Substitute the word in brackets for the one in italics. 

If thou be [art] the Son of God, come down from the cross. 
Matt, xxvii. 40. 

For he must reign, till he hath [have — shall have] put all ene- 
mies under his feet. 1 Cor. xv. 25. 

If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose [rise — ^should rise] from the dead. 
Luke xvi. 31. 

Nay, Father Abraham, but if one went [go — should go] unto 
them from the dead, they will repent. Luke xvi. 29. 

Query, — Went when? yesterday or to-morrow? 

The appropriate rule in doubtful cases can be easily determined 
by the simple rule that, " futurity is denoted when the leading 
verb is future, or when shall, or should, can be placed before the 
verb in the conditional clause without injury to the sense." 
[Weld]. Let the reader determine for himself whether the words 
in the following examples are used correctly or not. 

If thou bring thy gift to the altar and there rememberest. 

If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him. 

Though he were dead, yet shall he live. 

If thou canst do anything, have compassion on us. 

If honesty is the best policy, then, etc. 
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ON THB TEACHmO OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

. BT THBODORB E. SULIOT, A. M. 

(ooircLUDED.) 

[On accoant of poor &cilitie8 for setting the diagrams, we bare omitted the 
last half of the fable.— Ed.] 

I will now, as I mentioned in my last, give an analysis of a 
fable of Phsedrus. 

TirtatiB expers^ verbis jactans gloriam, 
Ignotos feUit; notis est derisui 
Venari, asello comite, cum vellet leo, 
Contezit ilium frutice et admonuit simnl 
Ut insueta voce terreret feraa; 
Fugientes ipse ezciperet Hie auritolas 
Glamore subito tollit totis yiribus 
Novo que torbat bestias miracula 

1 2 

cum 



Leo 

vellet 

venari -[(cum) asello comite 



(Homo) expers -[virtutis 

{jactans -[verbis 
gloriam 
f faUit 

[ ignotos (is) 

(et) ( Contexit -[frutice 

( est dorisai ( ilium 

( notis. et 

r admonuit simul — ut 

I ilium r(ille) 

Auritalus -[hie -(terreret -[voce -[insueta, 

tollit fclamore subito (feras. 

(viribus totis 

vocem 
qui 
r tatbat -[miraculo -[novo 

I bestias. 

A comparison of these sentences, when taken singly, on the 
one hand, and connected, on the other, will afford the teacher an 
opportunity of illustrating the laws of syntax. Compare, for in- 
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stance, leo volebat venari, with cum vellet leo venari, etc., to 
show how by the intervention of cum, the imperfect indicative is 
changed into the imperfect of the dependent or subjunctive mode. 

But, after all, the best text-books are but mechanical appliances, 
mere tools, which owe their efficiency to the skill of the workman. 
They must not be perverted into crutches to prop up a rickety 
teacher. Whilst, on the one hand, the most clumsy or imperfect 
books may, by the talent of the teacher, be made available for im- 
parting much valuable knowledge, — so, on the other, the best 
methods may become all but useless, if followed with monotonous 
and lifeless routine. It is the spirit of the teacher that must 
breathe into the dry bones and impart to them a soul ! 

The man of genius will clothe the dead forms of the lanuguage 
with life and beauty; will present it to his pupils in its true light, 
as the faithful exponent of a nation's character and wants. With 
skillful but unobtrusive industy, he will be ever on the watch to 
bring forward the subtle analogies which connect it with kindred 
idioms and especially with his pupils' own native tongue. He will 
train them to detect the points of difference, the peculiariti^ 
which stamp on it a character — ^a physiognomy of its own. 

His aim will be to make them acquainted, not merely with the 
frame work, — the skeleton — of the language, but also with its 
physiology. He will exhibit it, not as a lifeless corpse, but as a 
living spirit, evoked from the shades of the past, and revealed by 
the social and national existence and the literature of the country 
of which it once was the organ. 

Thus treated, the study of Language is one of the most inter- 
esting, most philosophical and most intellectual exercises by which 
the human mind can be trained to habits of observation and of 
logical reasoning. At the same time, it helps us, by comparison, 
to enlarge our knowledge of our own language. We obtain a 
greater command of its resources; we strengthen, polish and 
beautify it ; we increase its wealth by judicious imitations. 

There is a close connection between thought and the medium 
through which thought is expressed. Hence, whatever improves 
that medium, tends to strengthen our reasoning powers and to 
widen the range of our conceptions. In proportion, therefore, as, 
by an accurate and philosophical study of foreign languages, we 
increase the power of our own, do we, at the same time, exalt our 
sense of the beautiful and the sublime ! 
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NORMAL AND PROFESSIONAL. 
J SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

BT THE EDITOB. 

In a former article, it was stated that the success of a teacher in school 
discipline depends vastly more on what he really w than on his methods or 
measures. In determining the merits of any system of school government, 
therefore, it is a great mistake to lose sight of the teacher's personal influ- 
ence. A method or system, however wise, is of itself only a skeleton or 
body ; what the character of its influence will he, depends on the soul that 
is breathed into it by him who uses it. The same system administered by 
different persons may be followed by quite opposite results. 

The character of the commanding officer has far more to do with the dis- 
cipline of the army than ttie "order of the day," or Hardens Tactics. De- 
moralization in the ranks is a certain evidence of weakness in the General 
In using this comparison, I do not wish to imply that the discipline of the 
camp and of the school-room are the same in kind. There is a wide differ- 
ence between them. Military discipline is despotic, outward. It tends to 
destroy self.guidance in the soldier and to make him a mere machine to 
obey orders. The discipline of the school-room, on the contrary, should be 
SQlf-determinlng, inward. Instead of weakening self-control and selfgaid- 
ance, making the child an easy subject to be governed, it should aim to pre- 
pare him to govern himself— ^o he a idf-goveming being. The whole 
scheme of school discipline should stimulate and strengthen self-respect, 
self-denial and self-control— the back-bone of all genuine manhood. 

The discipline of the soldier aims to secure two results— endurance in 
marching and efficiency on the field of battle. The three qualities essential 
are vigor of muscle, personal bravery and an almost absolute dependence on 
'* orders." The ultimate end of school discipline lies beyond the duties of 
the school-room. The discipline of the scholar should make him *' a rule to 
himself" when " off from duty" as well as when under the eye of the " or- 
derly." It should train him to right-feeling, right-choosing and right-acting 
at all times. It should prepare him, in brief, for the duties of a aelf-govr 
erning citiz&n. That teacher, therefore, is the most efficient disciplinarian 
-who secures right conduct in the scholar not so much by necessitating it by 
outward force, as by causing him voluntarily to choose it. The question 
whether this or that form of discipline is best adapted to secure this result, 
must be determined, in part, by the condition and antecedents of the child 
to be governed, and, also, by the character and qualifications of the teacher. 
The very first step necessary to prepare a scholar for self-guidance, maybe 
the vigorous exercise of an outward, absolute control by the teacher. Ab- 
solutism in the teacher should, however, gradually merge into the self-regu- 
lative freedom of the scholar. 

The government of some teachers, on account of subjective weakness, is 
necessarily absolute and outward in its character. To control by removing 
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itfl necessity reqaires qnalificatioiis which they do not possess. The rod is 
their necessary complement and, in influence, is often the " better half." In 
a despotic government, a bad or weak ruler may fall back on the yirtue and 
power of his sword. In a republic, on the contrary, corruption and weak- 
ness in rulers are, in the social compact, like " rottenness in the bones." A 
free gpyernment, without virtue and manhood in places of official trust, is 
an impossibility. The terrible Bebellion in this country, which force is now 
subduing, had a dual origin. The major stream issued from the corrupt pool 
of slavery : the other flowed down from the dotage and imbecility of the 
late Executive. I must, however, limit the application j)f this language. I am 
by no means a convert to that " Young America " philosophy which teaches 
that the government of the school and the family should be democratic, 
I use the parallel simply to show that the stronger the personal influence of 
the teacher, the weaker may be the element of outward force in the school- 
room, and vice versa. Hence, from the success of one teacher, using a given 
system of government, you cannot infer its superior excellence. 

I have thus briefly re-stated some of the ideas, hitherto set forth, for the 
benefit of my new readers. It is important that we agree as to the true 
end of school discipline. This will give us the same test to apply to difier- 
ent measures and methods. 1 now propose to ofifer, in a series of brief ar- 
ticles, a few practical suggestions on the duties of the teacher as a disciplin- 
arian. I wish it understood, however, as already intimated, that I have no 
recipe for governing a school. I would as soon attempt a formula for paint- 
ing or sculpturing. School discipline, like the other arts mentioned, haa 
its principles or laws, a full knowledge of which is important ; but the high- 
est results in all art are produced by touches too subtile and heaven-guided 
to be formulized. Correct principles, a clear ideal, and an earnest purpose 
are essential, but they may not always bring success Above^ beneath and 
through all these must be the vitalizing influence of the teacher's own per- 
sonality. 

This view of school discipline not only removes it from the vulgar circle 
of empiricism, but it also places it above all mere imitation. No teacher 
can be really successful as a disciplinarian by mechanically copying another's 
work. He may and should assiduously study the work of others, but every 
new idea and suggestion must be so assimulated that every disciplinary stroke 
aTiaU be his own. Increased success can only be secured by self-growth. 
Hence it is that my first suggestion on this subject must counsel sel-discip- 
line and self-preparation on the part of the teacher. 

1. Inasmuch as instruction and discipline are inseparably connected, the 
teacher must have a thorough knowledge of the subjects he teaches. In 
his clear, earnest mind should lie the whole subject, with outlines well de- 
fined, with every principle distinct, and with every essential fact analyzed 
and classified. That kind of knowledge which seems to fioat foggily on the 
surface of the mind, gives very little personal power. The teacher's knowl- 
edge should form a part and parcel of his very being. To teach arithmetic 
with success, he must be a breathing Golburn ; to teach geography well a 
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minfttare globle most leftp in hia erery paUe. Henoe it is ibftt the teaclier 
should ftlways be ft student. I care not whether he teaches the Oalcnlus or 
the Primer, he needs iktX/reshneis of knowledge which is the result of daily 
study. I hazard nothing in saying that more persons fafl as disciplinarians 
from poor scholarship than from any other cause. Nor is it enough that the 
teacher has a general acquaintance with the subject taught He should be 
familiar with the books studied by his several classes. A slavish use of a 
text-book in conducting a recitation, either for asking questions or determin- . 
ing the correctness of answers, or both, is a great error. It places a guard 
at erery outlet of the soul, repressing all enthusiasm and rendering the 
work of the teacher mechanical and lifeless. Always come before your 
classes with a fresh brain and a/ree eye. 

2. SkiU in teaching is indispensable to ejflcient discipline. By this is 
meant something more than the mere ability to express what one knows in 
clear language. This is usually the result of a lucid understanding of a sub- 
ject ; quite as many, at leasts have the apparent ability to tell more than 
they know as know more than they can tell. The instruction of many 
teachers is diluted to insipidity by over speaking. A single word, said at 
the right time and directed at the right spot, does more execution than a 
whole charge of grape fired at random. 

In all his treatment of the scholar, the teacher must not think for him 
but through him. This, in my judgment, is the true art of teaching. It 
is the teacher's work to stimulate, to inspire, to guide, but the inward 
wrestling of the mind with the difficulties of the subject must be the scholars. 
Every requisition of the recitation should necessitate critical, earnest, 
vigorous effort — not to memorize mere words, but to grasp ideas which con- 
stitute the tme joy and value of all study. In the teacher's instruction 
there should be, of course, aids and suggestions, clear exposition and col- 
lateral information, but these should be so given as to increase the energies 
of the scholar, rather than to deaden them ; to awaken new life and vigor 
rather than to make him a passive store-room. The class work of the 
teacher should necessitate in the scholar the manly virtue of walking alone. 
There seems to be a growing sentiment that vigorous men and women can 
be produced without strength imparting tension of brain, nerve and muscle. 
It seeks to make the instruction of the school-room a sort of distributing 
reservoir from which scholars may imbibe knowledge and be metamor- 
phosed into Solomons I It is true that in the earlier processes of educa- 
tion, instruction must be mainly oral, but correct oral teaching differs 
widely from the mere imparting of information. If I understand the re- 
form in primary instruction now being agitated in this country it seeks to 
open the eyes of the mind (the senses) to discover truth, rather than the ears 
of memory to receive it. 

I urge this point with the more earnestness since I hold that the discip- 
line of a school can never secure self-government on the part of the 
scholar so long as the teacher's instruction keeps him on crutches. Stal- 
wart virtue is not a tropical plant. Work and worth have three elements 
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in common. Hence as ft necessary condition of right discipline, the class- 
work of the teacher should he characterized by a thorough scrntiny of the 
actual work done by each scholar, inspiring and suggestive criticism, and a 
rlgorons, sturdy drtU. " If you wish to take a sweat/' said a college sudent 
to another about to take a hct-bath for a cold, " go into Mr. Mann's recita- 
tion without your lesson." Such honest, thorough treatment of your 
scholars will demand their respect. 

I leave this subject with a few exhortations : 
' I. Do not tolerate deception in your classes. In some schools, scholars 
often expend more real thought in making a poor lesson pass for a good one 
than in its preparation. A father once said to me that his daughter recited 
in mental arithmetic with her finger nails covered with figures I If the 
teacher cannot banish from his recitations the giving or receiving of assist- 
ance surreptitiously from books, class-mates or otherwise, (I need not 
specify palpable misrepresentations and falsehoods as to work done), he 
need not look for moral reformations under his discipline. The practice of 
systematic and daily deception to circumvent the teacher, is soul-destroying 
and terrible. Knowledge received at such a sacrifice is dearly bought. 

2. Never give a scholar credit for a good recitation when the evidence 
does not justify it. The fact that a scholar was absent yesterday, sick last 
week, or is without a pencil or book to-day, cannot change the absolute char- 
acter of his recitation. The efibrts put forth by the scholar under the cir- 
cumstances may have been commendable, and yet his lesson be a failure. 
In excusing such a failure by marking or regarding it " perfect,'' the teacher 
is false to a truthful standard of school-work and inevitably vitiates his 
moral influence. 

3. Do not recite for your scholars and then give them credit for your 
efforts. I was recently asked on leaving the recitation room of a teacher of 
mathematics how I liked his instruction. The only truthful reply I could 
make was, " He recited well." Avoid, also, .the pernicious habit of asking 
questions in such a form or in such a manner as to imply or suggest their 
answers. In short, your scholars should come into your classes with the 
expectation of being thoroughly sifted, and they should leave with a whole- 
some respect for your skill in that direction. 



HOW SHALL EXAMINERS BE PAID ? 

BT W. D. HEKKLE. 

The School Commissioner in his recent report recommends that *' Section 
46 of the School Law be so amended as to relieve our county treasurers of 
the expense attendant upon the examination of teachers." He says that 
he offers *' thia suggestion in compliance with the request of parties whose 
opinions are worthy of high consideration." 

I propose to offer a few thoughts upon the propriety of this recommenda- 
tion. Feeling, as one of the Examiners in Warren county, some incon- 
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yenience from the preseDt Bystem, I began to drift into the views of the 
party " whose opinions are worthy of high consideration.'* Bat after seeing 
the recommendation in the report I began to reconsider the matter, and 
have drifted back to the law as it is at present. 

It may be asked why should not teachers pay for their licenses as well as 
peddlers ? 

I answer that certificates are not licenses, althoagh often so called. The 
great State of Ohio has an army of children greater in namber than the 
combined armies of the Union and Bebeldom, which it proposes to train 
into good American citizens. For this purpose more than twenty thousand 
competent drill-masters are needed, and the State calls for volunteers for 
this service. That unqualified persons may not get into oflSce, eighty-eight 
Board of Examiners have been appointed to guard the interests of the State 
in this direction. The call being made by the State, it is but right and 
proper that the expense of the Boards should be defrayed by the State. 
The expense is small, as but one dollar and a half a day for each Examiner 
is allowed. This sum hardly pays the expense, in some cases, of the Ex- 
aminer to the place of meeting. A willingness to assist the State in its 
great undertaking, and in guarding the treasury from incompetent persons, 
and the children from ignorant guides, must, in the great majority of cases, 
be the motive that actuates School Examiners. No man of sense and com- 
petency would subject himself to the curses that a faithful Examiner gets 
from unqualified candidates and their sympathizing friends, for one dollar 
and a half a day, unless he expected to subserve some public interest. 

When we consider that the male teachers of the State Common Schools 
receive on an average only about $175 and the female teachers about $100, 
per annunif it seems but just that the State or counties should pay the 
small expense of Boards in selecting such candidates as the State desires. 

The evils of the pay system would unquestionably be greater than the 
comparatively small inconveniences of the present system. Should we not 
rather bear the ills we have have than fly to others that we know not of? 

Lebanon, 0., Feb. 17, 1862. 



" HOW TO PRONOUNCE WORDS. 

[Mr. James Marvin, Superintendent of the Warren Schools, sends us the 
following method of pronouncing words in teaching oral spelling. We 
commend it to our readers. Will not other teachers favor us with brief, 
practical suggestions relating to their school work?— Ed.] 

Like most other subjects requiring much efibrt of memory, spelling in 
schools often becomes an exercise in guessing. He is the dullest Yankee, 
who cannot " get it right " by guessing twice, with a chance often of " catch- 
ing " at a third attempt. A better way is to pronounce each word to be 
spelled, <mce only, and never say '^next," when a word is miBspelled or not 
understood. This requires careful pronunciation and close attention, from 
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both teaeber and pupil. Tbe teaeber pronounces the next word after one 
misspelled as though no error had occurred. The first pupil in the class 
who corrects the error, takes bis place above the one who misspelled tbe 
word. An error in attempting to correct a supposed ''miss/' is to be cor- 
rected in the same way — the teacher signifjing by some sign, the failure to 
correct. Words corrected at the head, entitles pupil No. 1 to recommence 
** getting at the head." We have found this method highly successful in 
classes using Spellers, Beaders and Dictionaries, in every grade of school. 

In many classes in which pupils have not taken their places, like happy 
results have been secured. Attention and interest, as an observing teacher 
will see, are not the only benefits secured to both teacher and pupil by this 
method. 



CYRUS KNOWLTON. 

BY JOHK HANCOCK. 



Your readers have already been informed of the decease of this eminent 
instructor. His labors in the field of education entitle him to something 
more than a passing notice in the Monthly. 

I shall not enter into any extended account of his private life, which was 
like that of most teachers, quiet and even in its tenor ; but shall endeavor 
to estimate him in that character in which he most interested the public,— 
that of an instructor of youth 

Mr. Knowlton was graduated at Brown University ; and in 1848, he came 
to Cincinnati to teach. After having taught a few months as an assistant 
to Mr. Massey, in the Eighth District, he was engaged to teach in the Cen- 
tral High School of our city, then but recently organized under tbe super- 
intendence of Mr. H. H. Barney. When, after several years, Mr. Barney 
was elected State Commissioner of Schools, Mr. Knowlton succeeded him 
as principal of. the Hughes High School, — a place he continued to fill until 
within a little more than a year of his death. 

On becoming connected with the High School, Mr. Knowlton at once 
took that high stand as an instructor, which he ever after maintained. 
His influence soon extended to all the schools of the city, and his methods 
became patterns for teachers in every department of our educational msti- 
tutions. With him began that rigid thoroughness of instruction that has 
gradually brought our schools up to their present noble condition. 

])(r. Knowlton was emphatically a worker. He did not spare himself, 
and to this we may, in a great measure, attribute his death. He only 
needed to know that a certain method would be an advantage to his school, 
and it was adopted without regard to any additional burden it might im- 
pose on himself. He believed to the utmost the doctrine that the teacher 
should prepare himself thoroughly in the lessons to be recited by his pupils. 
To this end, after the labors of the day, his evenings were spent in assidu- 
ous study to fit him for the duties of the morrow. This was no mere spas- 
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modic effort either but cootinaed as long as he remained a teacher. But 
he not only worked himself, he did better— he made his pupils work, and 
with a will too. They conld no more shirk lessons with him, than they 
coald shirk their ineritable destiny. They knew that their lessons, sooner 
or later, mast be learned, and well learned, and they set about it accord- 
ingly. The conseqnence was a most thorough and rapid adyancement. I 
have neyer seen a school in which there was such promptness of recitation 
and such a thorough understanding of the lesson, as in his. 

Mr. Knowlton was a most determined hater of all shams. Hence he 
valued chiefly the solid in education. He could not tolerate the super* 
ficial and showy. Id correcting compositions, he was a terror to those who 
affected a sophomonlcal rhetoric. He pruned without mercy, a page being 
frequently lopped away at a single blow of his critical knife. If he had a 
hobby, it was in regard to memortter recitations. In his views on this 
subject, he differed from many prominent educators. But if a method is to 
be judged by its results, his should occupy a high place in our estimation. 

Mr. Knowlton in government, as well as instruction, was a rigid disci- 
plinarian. Yet his pupils loved and reverenced him, as a teacher is seldom 
loved and reverenced. They always 'received his reproof, however severe, 
in good part, for, as one who had graduated under his instruction, remark* 
ed, " He was always just." No feeling of- irritation ever threw his calm 
mind off its balance. His nature was broad, deep, and manly; and he 
imbued his pupils with something of his own nobility of character. 

In sketching Mr. Knowlton as a teacher, we have described him as a 
man. Strength of will was the predominant trait in his character. When 
he had once taken his stand, nothing was strong enough to move him. Be- 
neath a somewhat cold exterior, were hidden a deep vein of enthusiasm, and 
the warmest feelings. His heart took hold on his friends with a tenacious 
grasp. I remember how moved he was when showing me, a few weeks be- 
fore his death, a basket of flowers that had been sent to cheer his sick 
room, by one of his former pupils. 

A naturally strong constitution had been exhausted by the severities of 
his labors, and the work of disease was rapid and sura He died at the 
early age of thirty-nine. His death, as his life, was that of an assured 
Christian. A good and faithful servant, his life's work was honestly and 
faithfully done. Thus in our beloved friends, Knowlton and Andrews, within 
a single year, has Ohio lost two of her first teachers and noblest men. 

At ibe annual session of the Illinois State Teaehers' Associntion, held at Bloomington, 
December 30 and 37th. Mr* Royce, of Chicagoi introduoed the following resolutions, wnich 
were unanimously adopted: 

Rbroltrd. That we have beard with profound sorrow of the death of Lorin AmdrcWs^ 
late President of Kenyon CoUese, and Colonel of the Fourth ReRiment of Ohio Volun- 
teers. 

RE60LVKD, That, while we bow with humble submiFsion to this dispensation of our 
Heavenly Father, we can but feel that in his death our Country has lost a brave and noble 
soldier; the cause of Education one of its ablest advocates and most successful laborers: 
his family a kind and most excellent husband and lather: the Church an exemplary ana 
faithful member; and we a true friend and industrious fellow laborer. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathise with the family in their bereavement* 

Resolved, That our Secretary is hereby requested to forward a copy of these resolu- 
tions to Mrs. Andrews and the *'Dhio Educational Monthly." 

S. A. Bbig68> Secretary. W. H. WELLS, President. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

The danger of legislation ruinous to our Bchool interests, which was im- 
minent one month ago, has been, in a freat measure, averted by the prompt 
and judicious action of the friends of our school system in the General 
Assembly and out of it. So far as we can determine, no considerable num- 
ber of members in either body desire to interfere with the efficiency of our 
schools. 

In the Senate, Mr. Monroe has introduced a bill to limit the levy of local 
taxes for school purposes, for the years 1862 and 1863, to three mills, instead 
of four. This reduction, however, does not include levies made to pay the ex- 
isting indebtedness of any school district. The bill further provides that 
the Board of Education may apply the funds thus raised " as the best in- 
terests of the Schools may require." Inasmuch as very few Boards of Ed- 
ucation, if any, would exceed this limit, we see no objection to the passage 
of the bill, so far, at least, as its effect on our school revenue is concerned. 
We learn from Senator Monroe that he is earnestly opposed to any reduc- 
tion of the school levy that will further affect the already low wages of the 
teachers of our district sehools. He will consent to no reduction in the 
State levy ; and no change in the local levy can be made which will affect 
them (except perhaps in the new counties) without proving disastrous to 
our Union Schools. We feel confident that Mr. Monroe will pilot our 
school interests safely through the Senate. We are ready to give him full 
credit for such a course. 

In the House, the bill to abolish the office of School Commissioner was 
referred to the Committee on Common Schools and School Lands. The 
Committee, after due investigation, reported the bill back, and unanimously 
recommended its indefinite postponement The bill is asleep "with its 
fathers." Mr. Seig, of Hardin, has introduced a bill reducing the local 
levy for school purposes one-half ^ and also requiring each applicant for a 
teacher's certificate to pay a fee of fifty cents. The bill has been referred 
to the School Committee who will report against it. There is a growing 
feeling in the House, that the Boards of Education are using, and will con- 
tinue to use, the most rigid economy in school expenditures, and that it is 
best to leave the local levy to their good judgment. It is claimed that 
these Boards represent more than the average wealth of the State, and, 
being' directly responsible to their constituents, they will not assess more 
local tax than is actually needed. The last clause of the bill may pass in a 
modified form. 
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RUSSELL'S MISTAKR 

" As I write, there is a ramor that Messra Slidell and Mason are to be sprrend- 
ered. If it be trae, this Gbvernment is broken ajx There is so much violence 
of spirit among the lower orders of the people, and they are so ignorant of 
everything except their own politics and passions, so saturated with pride and 
vanity, that any honorable concession, even in this hour of extremity, would 
prove fatal to its authors."— J2tt««eZr« Letter. 

The logic is not so much at fault in the above base and ludicrous paragraph, 
as the author's observation. Mr. Russell's prophetic vision failed him sadly on 
account of poor eye-sight. He is not only troubled with that optical weakness 
which sees rebels (of the *' higher order,") "as trees walking," but he is also pur- 
blind when he attempts to look down (?) to the loyal masses. Evidently, he has 
not yet seen an American institution of so low an order as the Common School; 
nor learned that its influence on the '' lower orders" produces results " not 
dreamed of in his philosophy." Does he know that the citizens of the loyal 
States have been to school ? That they not only know something of the three 
English R's — " Reading, Ritin' and Rithmetic," but that they have actually 
studied a map of the British Isles, and know something of their continental 
vastness and of the great modesty of their people ? Does he know that history 
is sometimes read in these schools and that the children of the " lower orders" 
are very apt when studying the lesson in the war of 1812 on "Sailor's Rights"? 
Does he know further that when these school children become citizens, they 
somehow regard the newspaper a family necessity, however humble their circum- 
stances ? Nay, verily, the Times* Reporter knoweth none of these things. If 
the readers of that sheet wish a little more truth and considerably less mischiev- 
ous nonsense, let them donate to this " LL. D." an eye-glass of sufficient 
magnifying power to enable him to see a one-story school house. 

But Mr. Russell is not the only man in this country whose vision, in this 
particular, needs improving. Legislators who would empty the treasury of the 
Common School to obtain means with which to quell the rebellion, are like 
afflicted. Such a measure is like drawing the life-blood from a man's veins 
with which to quench his thirst ! The truth is there is no question in our gov- 
ernment more important, even in such a time as this, than the right educa- 
tion of its citizens. Every child in this great State has a right to be instructed 
and guided, and the State a vital interest in such right's not being violated. In 
a government like ours, intelligence and virtue must pervade all heads and all 
hearts. A wise and virtuous few cannot leaven the lump of Republicanism. 
Take away the means of popular education, and we shall need no political 
storm to wreck u& We cannot float on the calmest sea, for our boat has no 
bottom! 

We once heard a celebrated journalist of Kentucky charge our educational 
institutions with an incipient spirit of disloyalty. In his imagination, disunion 
nestled beneath the professors' chairs in our colleges and even in our school- 
rooms. How often were educators taunted with the remark, that the South was 
more loyal and law-abiding than the North with all her " Yankee School -mast- 
ers." A few northern politicians, strongly in love with that condition of so- 
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ciety, wMcH renders the mass of voters the easy dupes of demagogues, have 
also jeered at the free and universal education of the people. 

How stands the record now? The line which marks the southern limits 
of an efficient common school system, also separates open rebellion from active 
loyalty. This line is now traced by the gleam of a million bayonets and the 
lurid glare of a terrible belt of camp-fires running from ocean wave to the very 
shadows of the Bocky Mountains. The Border States are cut in two, in some 
instances, by the Common School Line, though slavery exists in loyal and dis- 
loyal counties. The only section of a free State in which a majority of the peo- 
ople. were at first actively disloyal, has long been noted for its hatred of free 
schools. So &r as education is concerned, it has long been in Egyptian dark- 
ness. But the loyalty of this noble State, recently made glorious by the intrep- 
id valor of her brave sons, has made historically luminous even its dark corner. 
The hills of Fort Donelson, consecrated with a baptism of their blood, shall 
ever stand as a sacrei monument to her glory. 

As the " peculiar institution " is the corner stone of the not-to-be Southern 
Confederacy, so the Common School is the central pillar of the Republic. It is 
the life-giving element of our free institutions. The " School house and the 
Shamble" respectively represent the individual, social and civil life of the loyal 
portion of this land and Rebeldom, and it would be difficult to determine in 
which exists the greatest degree of hatred for the characteristic institution ot 
the other. 

What folly then for loyal men who seek the perpetuity of our institutions, to 
propose a suspension or crippling of our schools I The act is parricidal, and the 
motive, but for the fact that their work has never been fully appreciated, would 
be inexplicable. The Common School is an influence in this land of immense 
potency, and is now making itself the terror, as it has been the scorn, of e\il 
doers. What lustre the deeds of the loyal States are now shedding on the labors 
of the faithful teacher ! The command " onward I" has run along the whole 
line and the conquering tread of his patriotic pupils now shakes Bebeldom to its 
center ! 



THE PRIZE SOLUTION. 

In the December Dumber, we oflPered a copy of Bryant & Stratton's Oom- 
mercial Arithmetic for the best original solation of the problem found be- 
low. We have received solutions from seventy-five persons, representing 
nearly all grades of teachers. These Bolntions differ widely in phraseology; 
and in method may be classified as follows': 

1. Those which are based on a suppos^ton as to the quantity of coffee 
sold — nsnally 100 lbs. 

2. Those which give the process of solation by means of figures and 
signs, as in a slate or black-board exercise, and then accompany the same 
with a general explanation in words. In some instances the process ib 
shortened by cancellation. In two or three instances a proportion is 
nsed. 

3. Those in which the result is determined by a process of analytical 
reasoning, as in Mental Arithmetic. The solutions of this class are of two 
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kinds. Those which first determine the sdling price per pound at a profit 
of 14 per cent., without reference to losses (1 3.68 cts.), and those which 
first find the per cent, of each ponnd for which pay is actually receiyed 
(85.5 per cent.). 

In determining the merits of the solutions, we have been obliged to de- 
cide on the merits of these methods. We regard the first method unschol- 
arlj. The second is admissible, but, as a matter of fact, most of the ex- 
planations are too general to be lucid and explicit. They are explana- 
tions that need to be explained. In our judgment, solutions of the third 
class are the most meritorious, and it is better to determine the qtumt^y 
sold and then the price, than to reverse this order. 

All of the solutions presented are more or less defective in logic or in 
language. In some, important steps are omitted ; others are too prolix » 
quite a number are simply a statement of the process in words, without a 
" particle of logic ; " some contain awkward fractions ; and others bad 
grammar ; etc. In determing the " best solution," all of these things were 
considered — the best process not being considered a sufficient test. 

We award the prize to Abtemas Mabtin, Franklin, Fa., for the following 
solution : 

Fboblem. — " I bought a lot of coffee at 12 cents per pound. Allowing 
that the coffee will fall short 5 per cent, in weighing it out, and that 10 per 
cent, of the sales will be in bad debts, for how much per ponnd must I sell 
it to make a clear gain of 14 per cent, on the cost ? " 

SoLtrrioir. If the coffee ** fall short 5 per cent, in weighing it out," then 
what was purchased as 1 pound will weiffn out only .95 of a ponnd ; and if 
" 10 per cent of the sales will be in bad debts," (which will never be paid, I 
suppose,) 1 pound will only bring in the same as .95X.90=.855 of a pound. 

12X .14=1.68=14 per cent of cost of 1 pound ; 12+1.68=13.68=coBt 
of 1 pound plus 14 per cent thereof 

13.68-i-.855=16. Therefore, the coffee must be sold for 16 cents per 
pound in order to obtain a clear gain of 14 per cent, on the cost. 

It will be noticed that this solution is not above criticism for the faults we 
have specified. The reasoning and language in the last half of the solu- 
tion are far from being complete. Four or five other solutions are nearly 
as good. The following persons presented solutions worthy of notice: 
Chas. H. S. Boyce (a lad), L. A. Russell (the best in some respects), Emily 
Kirk (an awkward fraction against it), J. McCulloch (by second method), 
B. R. Gass, R. T. Polk (very good), Geo. W. Pearce, C. Neil, D. P. Shield, 
H. M. Bush, John Lafferty, jr., A. P. Morgan, D. B. Allen, W.H. Hob- 
ble, G. W. Walker, Amos A. Evans, Robert Story, J. Fairbanks, Lewis 
McKibben, Ezra Yoder, J. B. Gage, Wm. P. Hoovnbeek (aged 13 years). 
Principal Public School, Glendale, D. 0. Eastman, J. D. Dearhofe, D. B. 
Hosteman, E. W. Fosdick, J. H. Wilson, J. Lorain, Carrie L. Doolittle, A. 
P. Mallory, B. F. Thomas, Wm. T. Stonebraker and J. Farr Frazier. 
Others have correct results by processes of reasoning more or less com- 
plete, usually, however, based on a supposition. 

In our decision, we were assisted by an excellent scholar of this city. 
We would recommend to teachers of Arithmetic the plan of requiring 
scholars to write out solutions to problems which they are supposed to un- 
derstand. 
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MORAL LESSONS. 

The proper moral training of youth is unqnestionablj'one of the most im- 
portant fnnctions of the teacher's offic& No oth^r discipline is so vital as that 
which makes a boy truthful, honest, manly. The necessity lor such instruction 
is now most pressing. As a usual consequence of a state of ciril war, vice and 
immorality are unusually prevalent Teacher, what are yon doing daiJy to help 
stay this wcnrk of ruin ? Be faithful, and you can do much. Strive to invest 
truthfulness, personal honor, self-denial, patriotism, and every other virtue which 
adorns and blesses human society, with due attractiveness. The first sure step 
towards manliness in a boy is to love virtue and hate vice. Can you not in- 
crease the charms of the one and the repulsiveness of the other? 

We have been requested to insert in our pages one moral lessen each month. 
We have received from Dr. Lord, by our request, a number of excellent inci- 
dents for this purpose. We hope to use some of them. In our last issue we 
commended to primary teachers Mr. Cowder/s Primary Moral Lessons, This 
admirable little work contains one hundred lessons, arranged for each day of 
the school. To give our readers a mcnre complete idea of the work, we copy 
the lesson for " Friday morning" of the the **tenth week": 

DUTY REMEMBERED. 

Calais is a pleasant seaport town of France, situated on the Strait of Dover. 
Nearly all travelers from England to France, and from France to England, 
pass through this beautiful town. Near the center of it is a light-house, one 
nundred and eighteen feet hi^h, on which is placed a revolving light which can 
be seen by vessels thirty mifes at sea. At one time, some gentlemen were 
visiting this tower upon which the light is placed, when the watchman who has 
charge of the burners, commenced praising their brilliancy. One of the gentle- 
men then said to him, ^* What if one of your lights should chance to go out?'' 
*' Never! impossible!'' replied the watchman with amazement at the bare 
thought of such a neglect of duty. *^ Sir," said he, pointing to the ocean, 
^^ yonder, where nothing can be seen, there are ships goin^ by to every part of 
the world. If to-night one of my burners were out, within six months would 
eome a letter — perhaps from India, perhaps from the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, perhaps from some place I never heard of— saying, that such a nieht, at 
such an hour, the light of Calais burned dim ; the watchman neglected his post 
and vessels were in danger. Ah, Sir I sometimes on the dark nights, in the 
stormy weather, I look out at sea, and I feel as if the eyes of the whole world 
were looking at my light! My light go out? CcdaU burners grow dim! 
No never! 



1. Wh«^ii any ono aocepts a place of great responsibility, what have we a richt to ex* 
pejt frim him ? 
S. What would you think a saffioient ezouse for this wa^ohInan to neglect his lights? 

3. What ia a good exoase for oeclecliDf any daty ? 

4. Wh > i^ there liTing that does n >t ha^e duties to do every day 7— And who may bo 
exeosed for not doing every duty well T 



The School Commissioker's Report. — The Commissioner requests us to say 
to our readers that a copy of his annual report may be obtained from the Audi- 
tor of their respective counties. We have greatly desired to copy extracts firom 
this excellent and readable document; but this arrangement will be more satis- 
factory. The admirable letters from the State Superintendents of Kentucky, 
Illinois, Michigan, eta, are indeed tempting. Get a copy of the report 
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PERSONAL ITEMSL 

Dnrinc the pMt two or Uuoo montki, a Urf • nnmber of promiaoiit toaefaen hare left 

, tbo aehool-room for tho oamp and tho tonted field. We feel proad of the noble fellows. 

Borne ei them hare already been **heard from." Whenerer the Rebels **toe the mark" and 

"•ar their leeson," we ihaU wanuly weleomo them baek to our rankt; the war agaixMl 

Icnoranoe doee net draw to a eloeo* 

Col. J. A Garfield, lale Fresident of the Hiram Eolectio Instttute, has been promoted to 
the rank of Brigsdier-General, for his eaicle swoop upon Humphrey Manhairs forces in 
Eastern Kentaeky. The callant School-master annihilated the Falstaff at one brush. 

Mr. 8. M. Bather. Superintendent of tho Ashland Union School, and Mr. Williams, lata 
Tutor at Hiram, are Captains in the 4Sd Begiment, in Gen. Garfield's Brigade. 

Mr. M. D. Leggett, late Superintendent of the Zanesrille Schools, has been promoted 
from the position of Lient-Colonel to that of Colonel of the 78th Regiment. Mr. C. M. 
Chandler, late Prinoipal of the Zanesrille High School, has been promoted to the position 
of Superintendent, in place of Mr. Leggett. 

Mr. Z- M. Chandler, late Superintendent of the Putnam Union Schools, is Captain of a 
company in the 78th Regiment; and Mr. Seth Stooghton, late Prinoipal of one of the 
ZanesTille €hrammar Schools, has been appointed to his position. 

BoT. T.M. 8teTenson,formeriy Sapwintendnet of the MoConnelsTllle Schools, is Cap- 
tain of a company in the same Regiment. 

Capt. p. W. Hurtt, of the *'SUte Jcomal," onr predecessor in the **Monthly," is Quar- 
termaster of General Lander's Dirision. His head-quarters for the present are at Cum- 
berland, Md. This is a Yory responsible position; bnt Mr. H. is equal to the duties. 

Prof. W. H. Toungt of Athens UniYorsity, is Lieut-Colonel of tho i5th Begiraent. new 
in Tennessee. 

Mr. D. H. Williams, Seperiendent of the St Clairsville Schools, has been appointed 
First Lieutenant of Co. K, 43d Regiment. Mr. W. f aw service in Mexico and will make 
a good officer. 

Mr. H. W. Persing. late Principal of the Milan Union School, is First Lieutenant of Co. 
0,55th Regiment 

Mr. B. H. Allen, late Superintendent of the Chillicothe Schools, is Captain of Co. C, 
73d Regiment (Col. Smith's) now in seryioe in General Lander's DiYision, near Bomney. 
Mr. Horace Norton, late Principal of the Columbus High School, has been appointed to 
Mr. Allen's plaea. 

Mr. B. F. Stone, late Assistant in the High School, is First Lieutenant under Captain 
Allen. Mr. F. C Smith, Superintendent in the Western District, is AdjuUnt of tho 
tame Regiment, and Mr. J. A. Morgan* Superintendent in the Eastern District has enter- 
ed one of the Deputments at Washington. These changes hare remoYod the entire corps 
of male teacherst formerly engaged in the Chillicothe Schools. The Board has made tem- 
porary arraasrementi to carry the Schools through the year, hopiogthatby Aat time peace 
will restoroi in part the old order of things. 

Mr. Charles S. Boyee has been teaching Gymnastics to large classes at Tpsilanti and 
Ann Arbor, Mich. He has "struck a rich lead" which we hope will contain a vein of gold. 

Coi<uxBU8.— We hare hitherto omitted to notice the changes in these Schools. Mr. G. 
W. Twiss is Prinoipal of the High School in place of Mr. Norton; and Mr. Tucker, Assist- 
ant, in place of Mr. J. L. Livingston, resigned. Mr. Samuel Fiodley, late of the Xeoia 
Schools, is Principal of the Middle Grammar School; and Mr. Lewis has resumed his po- 
sition as Prinoipal of the North Grammar School. The Schools are recovering from the 
friction of these important changes, and will do a successful year's work. Had the Board 
been less fortunate in filling the vacancies, the loss must have proved more serious. 

Cbowdsd Out.— Our notice of the Annual Reports of the State Asylum for the Blind, 
Dr. A. D. Lordf Superintendent} also of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Rev. Col- 
lins Stone, Superintendent. Both of these Institutions aie under excellent management. 
We also omit our Notioea of Colleges, Schools, etc. We wish weeould stretch our pages. 

Wi are glad to see that a pension, of forty dollars a month for five years, has boon 
granted to Mrs. Sarah R. Andrews* wife of the late Col. (President) Lorin Andrews. 

Mrs. £. Maxwell Monroe, wife of Prof. James Monroe, of Oberlin, (President of the 
Senate) died on the 30th inst. She was one of the most worthy and accomplished women 
in Northern Ohio. 
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Mistakes op Editoatxi) Mxv. By Jobn S. Hart, LL D., Editor of the Sunday 
School Times, late Principal of the Philadelphia High School, Author of 
" Female Prose Writers of America,*' "Spenser and the Fairy Queen," " Class 
Book of Poetry," ^English Grammar," eta Second Edition, Philadelphia: 
J. C. Gamgnes, Publisher, 1862. 

This 13 mo. Tolume of se^enty-seren pages^ contains a world of sound sense 
and valuable counsel It iras first given as an address at the Commencement . 
of Pennsylvania Collegei. There are thoughU and sentiments presented which 
not only ^ educated men," but all thinking people would do well to consider. 
We commend the work to our readers, one and all. Price, in paper covers, 25 
cents ; in boards, 50 cents. 

Warren's Physical G-eographt. Published by J. B. Cowperthwait Philadel- 
phia. Retail Price $1.25, 

In commending a text-book, it is always a source of satisfaction to have used 
it ; for the true test of such a work is its use in the class-room. It is with great 
pleasure, therefore, that we sit down to notice this favorite wort which we used 
with increasing interest for upwards of five years, in Cleveland and in Ports- 
mouth. During a part of this time, we frequently examined classes in the work 
taught severally by four or five different teachers. Scholars and teachers were 
alike interested in the study; and the results were most gratifying. We unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it the best work on the subject for High School classes, that 
we have ever seen, 

Allen's Primary Geography. Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia. 

The very opening of this new work gladdened ottr eyes. It is the "first fruits" 
in Geography of that reform in primary instruction from which we shall ere long 
reap a rich harvest We are not a believer in Primary Geographies, except for 
the teacher, but this novel work staggers our unbelief a littla The first sixteen 
lessons develop the primary ideas of the subject by means of familiar objects 
and scenes. The leading characteristics of each State and country are repre- 
sented by engravings, projected on the maps, producing pictorial maps. Send 
for the work. 

Bryant & Stratton's Common School Book-Keeping. Published by Ivison, 
Phinney & Co. New York. Price 75c. 

This edition for the Common School is characterized by the same excellen- 
cies as the High School edition, noticed in our December issue. While it is 
admirably adapted to a younger class of learners, it, at the same time, covers 
enough of the subject to make it of some practical value.< It contains sixteen 
complete sets of books, embracing both single and double entry, with numerous 
exercises and illustrationa 

' Bead W. B. Smith & Co-'s new pages j also— all our advertisementa 
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"OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, March 1, 1862. j 

An Auditor of one of the counties writes and inqnires as follows : '^I hare 
refased to credit a township treasurer with orders on the contingent &nd, drawn 
as follows ; 'Pajr A. B. two dollars for services rendered as building ccMnmittee 
in sab-district No. — .' The persons getting such orders cashed, were members 
of the Board of Education, and my reason for not allowing them were based 
on the opinion that the law makes no provision for the payment of members of 
* Boards for any service which is required of them. Ip my decision correct ?" 

Answer, Members of Boards of Education are not entitled to pay for the 
ordinary services which (hey are required to perform But should one of their 
number be appointed Acting School Manager, he is entitled to reasonable com- 
pensation for labors performed. School Law, Section 13. It it should be 
necessary fat the Board to employ an architect or superintendent to oversee the 
building of a house, it is my opinion that payment might be made for such ser- 
vices, from the building fiiud. Such necessity seldom arises, except in the 
erection of hirge and expensive houses in cities and the larger class of villages. 
And when such necessity occurs, it would be preferable to appoint some one 
who is not a member of the Board, provided payment is to be made for the 
services required 

Question, Is it lawful to pay from contingent school fbnds for stationery for 
the use of Boards of Education and teachers? 

Answer. It is my opinion that every thing in the way of stationery, blanks, 
account-books, and other articles of the kind, necessary for the appropriate 
transaction of business by Boards of Education, may be paid for from conting- 
ent funds. Such articles are indispensible; and it would be most unjust to re- 
quire that their cost should be paid by the members of the Boards. The same 
rule should apply in the case of teachers. I can see no reason why a teacher 
should be required to furnish himself with a school register, inkstand or diction- 
ary, any more than with a chair and desk. 

Question, Is it legal for the township clerk to draw from any portion of 
funds raised for school purposes, for his services as township clerk, for work 
done for the Board cf Education ; or can the Board of Education set aside a 
portion of the contingent fund for that purpose ? 

Answer In my opinion this inquiry should be answered in the negative. 
The law is not specific on the subject, but it seems to me that the same rule 
should apply as in the case of tov/uship treasurers, who are paid for their serv- 
ices from other than school funds. School Law, Sec. 28 ; also, Mr. Barney's 
opinion, School law, page 114 question 31. 

ANSON SMYTH, 

School Oommissioner. 



Ebbata.-^Id Dr. Hiira last article^ Charlos Babbagt's phrase* "the eoastants of natttre 
and art/' was printed ^'contrasts/' etc; the name of W. S. Alger, teacher of Algebra, was 
omitted in our notiee of the Belmont County Institute. 
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THE EAR AND THE VOICE. 

BY DR. THOMAS HILL. 

The ear and the yoke beiag made for each other and each im- 
plying the other, are naturally considered together. The natural 
sensibility of the ear to sound is capable of very slight rariation, 
if of any, by processes of education. But accuracy of interpre- 
tation in the meaning of sounds may be increased, by education, 
to a wonderful degree. A man born blind, and with no peculiar 
sensitiveness to sound, will, nevertheless, judge accurately, from 
the echo of his foot-fall, of all surrounding objects, fences, trees, 
posts, buildings, even describing accurately the material of the 
houses, or pointing out the direction of the principal branches of 
a tree. Such is the wonderful effect of training the judgment to 
interpret sound. 

The blind man is under the necessity of applying himself to 
acquire this skill, — ^it is not superior ability, but superior advant- 
ages (superior for the ear) that make him excel other men» But 
for us, who see, the ear is also of use, and is capable of being 
improved (in the sense above stated) and made more conducive to 
our learning, our usefulness, and our happiness, than it can be if 
its education is neglected. 
7 
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Among the useB of the ear, two stand out prominent by their 
importance, the interpretation of language and the appreciation 
of music; the first dependent on the recognition of quaility in 
sounds, the second on the recognition of pitch, (which is, however, 
a peculiar quality). In the old routine of education, the training 
of the ear in both these respects was neglected, or postponed to a 
late period. The child caught the articulation and pronunciation 
of words without special analysis or drill, — and learned music, if 
at all, after arriving at nearly adult age. 

But in a true course of education the matter of articulation 
should be attended to at a very early period. If a child of 
eighteen months hears its parents, or its older brothers and sisters, 
analyze words into their phonetic elements, it will imitate the 
sounds, and may thus be taught a correct pronunciation and never 
be under the necessity of correcting childish mispronunciations. 
Phonotype, leading to phonetic analysis, banishes baby talk. 

I had the pleasure some six years since of presenting in a lec- 
ture at Mansfield, Ohio, my views of Phonotypic books as a means 
of education, founded on several years' experience of it in the 
schools of Waltham, Mass. The books are still used in those 
schools, and have now converted the few who had opposed them 
for years, to an earnest belief in their utility as a means of drilling 
in articulation and enunciation. I know a gentleman accustomed 
to public speaking, who was ignorant of the correct pronunciation 
of many ordinary words in our language, mispronouncing them to 
the annoyance of his friends, and unable, from want of a quick 
ear, to correct his error, until he saw the words in Phonotype and 
knew from the spelling how to place his lips. No teacher had 
been able to teach him the difierence, for example, between mourn 
and morn, hoarse and horse, and he did not know how to make a 
difference, until he saw that the vowel in the first of each couple 
was printed to sound owe^ and in the second awe, Phonotype 
affords the easiest, and the pleasantest way of teaching a child to 
read; it makes better spellers than other modes; it removes for- 
eign or provincial peculiarities of pronunciation ; it trains the ear 
to nice discrimination of sounds; it leads, when well taught, to 
clear and forcible enunciation, to distinct and precise articulation. 
I am surprised at Ae opposition and indiflbrence with which it has 
been met, and especially wonder that there is not a greater num- 
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bef of our larger towns in which some member of the school com- 
mittee has become interested and insisted on giving the matter a 
patient and thorough trial upon successive generations of children. 
The expense, as we managed it at Waltham, Mass., was trifling. 
The town purchased a few dozen of books, and lent them, 
properly marked and protected, to the successive classes of 
learners. 

The analygds of the spoken sounds of the language is a valu- 
able exercise, both for the ear and the voice of those who have 
learned to read, — ^and in Waltham the Phonotypic chart hung in 
full sight of each school of every grade; and was constantly re- 
ferred to, and made the basis of instruction and drill. Many of 
the English consonants admit of debate, — whether h is to be con- 
sidered a breathing through the position of the succeeding sounds 
or whether in Hugh and whip, we have new consonants in addi- 
tion to hw and Ay, — whether the consonant in chew is compounded 
of ty or teA, or whether it is a single sound, — whether we have 
more than one r — and so on; — while the vowels are more perplex- 
ing still. The e in me and that in mere, are they the same, or is 
that in mere a lengthening of the vowel in mit? The a in may 
and that in mare, are they alike, or is that in mare a lengthening 
of the vowel sound in met, or a compound of e in met with u in 
but, or a compound of the a in at with u in but ? Such questions 
may be multiplied indefinitely, and the honest attempt to solve 
them by a careful attempt to coalesce the supposed elements, and 
also to analyze by the ear the sound in question, will be of great 
advantage to the pupil. Philological questions will frequently be 
suggested by these attempts, which can admit of no definite an- 
swer, but which, nevertheless, may awaken interest in philological 
research, — such, for instance, as the question which I have, at the 
time of this jfriting, just heard discussed by a group of children 
from eight to thirteen years of age, viz : Whether any appreciable 
per centage of Americans use tl for c?, and dl for gl at the begin- 
ning of words, as dlove for glove, and Tiara for Clara, — and 
whether the scarcity of words beginning with tl and dl arises from 
the diflSculty of distinguishing those sounds, when initial, from el 
and gl. I have heard a similar question, but m^e difficult, con- 
cerning the absence from all languages of a nasal sound standing 
between n and ng; as soft g stands between d and hard g. 
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The ear may be also nsefolly trained to appreciate the melody 
of birds. There are in New England, and I presume here, thirty 
or forty species of common birds whose notes may be heard, about 
a country school-house, almost eyery day of April, May and June. 
I haye found it an excellent gymnastic for a dull ear to endeayor 
to learn to recognize these birds by their notes* Indeed all the 
cries of animated nature repay study. It is the opinion of Agaasiz 
that the yoice expresses the mind and soul directly and unconsci- 
ously, and that it only needs skill in the listener to detect by the 
yoice any species of animal that has a yoice, and eyen the indi- 
yiduai peculiarities of the animal, if it be of a race that admits 
indiyidual yarieties. 

When I said the cries of animated nature, I meant, howeyer, to 
say more, and to include the noises made by animals that haye no 
yoice. The creaking of a Capricorn beetle, the shrill noise of the 
cricket, the drumming of the cicada, the yarious fiddlings of the 
locusts and grasshoppers, some of them so high in pitch as to be 
absolutely inaudible to some ears, while painfully shrill to others, — 
all these parts of the music of nature are sources of new pleasure 
to one who can distinguish, and recognize, the touch of the differ- 
ent performers. 

In regard to music of human composition, it is eyident to me 
that education may begin at a yery early age. I haye frequently 
known children, at two years of age, humming airs with some ac- 
curacy, remembering and repeating not only phrases, but sen- 
tences, and as it were paragraphs, in music, before they were able 
to use eyen words of ordinary speech. But all teaching at that 
early age must of course be informal, and be more of the ear than 
of the yoice. In the school-room there is usually little opportunity 
for instrumental music, but if the teacher can sing, or eyen whistle 
well, he will giye his scholars yaluable instruction by teaching 
them to recognize and appreciate melodies, (and at a more ad- 
yanced stage to analyse them into their successiye interyals), not 
only as more or less beautiful, but as expressiye of yarious emo- 
tions, such of course as children can be supposed to feel. Thus 
the holiday thoughtlessness of ^' Yankee Doodle," the rash confi- 
dence of yiotorv in " Maggie Laiider," the wailing penitence of 
"Darwen," the religious confidence of "Old Hundred," the conso- 
lation and t^der inyitation in ^f Come ye disconsolate," will be 
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perceived by children the moment that the melodies are sung to 
them; perceived though not named, and the more easily perceived 
after the teacher has named and characterized these meanings of 
the music for them. But let the teacher bevare of judging of the 
expression of music merely from the words ordinarily associated 
with it. Some of our psalm tunes for example are mere adapta- 
tions of secular music, and have no true relation to the hymn 
usually sung to them. In order to know what music means, you 
must either discover for what purpose the composer wrote it, (and 
sometimes the composer fails), or else you must have the music 
played to a sensitive and sensible person, ignorant of what the 
music is, and if ignorant of music, so much the better, and have 
him after hearing it, unprejudiced by having words sung to it, tell 
you what impression it made upon him. 

Children may also be early taught to sing in two part harmony, 
or at least to recognize the harmony, even when in four parts, and 
thus be prepared for the fuller enjoyment of any future opportun- 
ities to hear either orchestral or choral music. 

In training the voice, (which naturally succeeds the training of 
the ear, since the voice simply executes the command of the will 
to embody an imagination, and the imagination is formed upon 
the sounds already heard,) the remarks of Bassini, in his Art of 
Singing, will be found a safe guide, not only to the art of singing, 
but to the art of speaking. His fundamental principles are few 
and approve themselves to common sense. The pupil must be 
kept in good health, by good food, rational and not violent exer- 
cise, fresh air and sunshine, and cheerfulness. He must be mod- 
erate in all things, warned against singing or speaking, or shout- 
ing, either as loud as he can, or as long as he can, or in as high 
or as low a pitch as he can reach. Either of these four errors may 
lead to a serious injury of his voice. Nor must the teacher allow 
the child to adopt unnatural modes of reading or speaking from 
imitation, (unless it be temporarily as I shall presently describe), 
a fault which some teachers encourage instead of repressing. I 
have often known professional teachers of elocution, as well as 
school teachers, to impart to all their pupils some peculiar man- 
nerism ; and I could now name several and reciU distinctly the 
injury which each was accustomed to inflict. One gentleman's 
pupils I have more than once recognized as his, from their affect- 
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ing a low pitch and a certain strained pomposity of utterance — 
eqnally disagreeable with the mwe usual error of a high mono- 
tone* Another teacher^ who succeeded well in almost all that he 
undertook, nevertheless gave his pupils the habit of emphasising 
so many words so emphatically, that emphasis with them ceased 
to have any force. 

The pupil should be encouraged to a distinct, cheerful, and 
natural utterance; and simply checked when evidently making 
any strained imitation, or assumption of an unusual and artificial 
manner. 

In Bajssini's Art of Singing the attention is called to another 
point, equally important for the speaker : to the difference of ex- 
ertion required for consonants and for vowels. In music the best 
tones can be produced on the vowels, and the greatest quantity 
of breaA is required for consonants. Hence the singer is to take 
great pains to learn how to sound the vowels suddenly and purely, 
without prefacing them by an ^ K the back of the hand is held 
before the opened mouth, while the syllable ah, ah, is repeated, 
suddenly and purely, no breath is felt on the hand, — ^but if there 
is any approach to ha, ha, the breath is felt. 

Now in reading, as in singing, the distinctness of articulation 
depends almost altogether upon the consonants, and therefore we 
must learn to articulate and enunciate them with accuracy and 
with force, when speaking in a large room or to a large assembly ; 
but it would be fatiguing alike to listener and to reader if the 
same force were given to the consonants in ordinary rooms as is 
required fbr a large hall, and as must be given in consonantal 
drilling. The teacher must also be careful not to overtask his 
pupils by prolonging the daily drill upon the phonetic alphabet to 
too great a length. Sound the letters p, b, t, d, k, g, f, v, th, dh, 
s, z, sh, zh, without any vowel sounds whatever, (calling p, for 
example, not pea, nor pub, but simply making the two sounds 
which are produced by suddenly closing the lips tight and sud- 
denly opening them again, stopping in this way, and again suffer- 
ing to flow, a strong but silent expulsion of breath through the 
mouth only,) sound, I say, these letters, without vowels, strongly 
and distinctly, giving to each of the first six the two sounds it 
represents ; and the twenty sounds thus produced will cost you 
more breath and more labor than to read aloud, in ordinary style, 
a page of this journal. 
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When the paplil is able to read with a di«tinet and energetic 
articulation, making every consonant, and especially tibe final con- 
sonant sonnds in each word, audible over the whole room, (bat not 
dwelling long npon the sibilant and aspirated consonants), greater 
attention should be paid to giving the voice flexibility, that it may 
naturally express the emotions of the reader. Such judicious rer 
marks have recently been quoted in this journal, upon this sub- 
ject, that there is less need of my enlarging upon this point. I 
would, however, add that I have found great advantage from two 
c^xercises, reading in concert, and mimicry. When a class read a 
selected piece in concert, the voidb of timid pupils is sometimes 
brought out much more distinctly than it ever is alone. Listening 
for such cases, I have, after the reading, privately -commended 
them for the reading, and encouraged them to make the effort to 
read when reading alone as well as when reading in class con- 
cert, — and I have found that the appeal was successfuL In mim- 
icry, I have read a passage as a stammerer and then required the 
pupil to imitate it, — ^next, perhaps, as with the brogue, and requir- 
ed an imitation, — ^then with a Yankee twang, or with a Southern 
drawl, or with a nasal intonation, or with hesitation and spelling 
of the words, — requiring the pupil to imitate. Or I ask the pupil 
to give me an idea, by his reading, of the style of the worst reader 
he ever heard. By this process the voice becomes under the con* 
trol of the pupil, and his false shame wears off, and when I ask 
him to imitate the best reader he has ever heard, and then to read 
the passage himself as nearly as he can in the way in which he 
thinks it ought to be read, he honestly and earnestly tries to read 
it naturally and well, and usually succeeds in doing vastly better 
than he could have done before this peculiar drill (which usually 
produces much laughter) began. 

Reading is a much more important art, for the majority of 
pupils, than speaking. Indeed, I have always shared in some de- 
gree the prejudices of Whately against the attempt to teach elocu- 
tion, or declamation, at all. I acknowledge that there is no valid 
reason why the art of speaking should not receive its due degree 
of attention. But the art of reading being, for the great majority 
of men, by far the more important and the more difficult art, it is 
with great impatience that I see teachers neglecting reading to 
give fake instruction in speaking. Even the best teachers using 
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the best text-books, (among which I shoald place Prof. Zachos' 
yery high,) are in great danger of injoring rather than benefiting 
a boy by attempting to teach him to speak or declaim other men's 
writings; bat teachers in generalnare sure to do the mischidT. 

The real meaning of the proyerb, ^^ poeta nascitnr non fit/' is 
emphatically tme of the orator. The speaker most, at the moment, 
actually feel the force of what he is saying, and utter it as a liying 
man to liying men. The reader labors under no such necessity^ — 
he speaks in oraHone obUqtuif and only needs a thorough compre- 
hension of the thought or feeling expressed in the words, with a 
partial sympathy. His reading may be good, eyen perfect, while 
his sympathy with the author in the feeling is but slight, only pro- 
yided the comprehension is perfect. The reader is not supposed 
to be uttering his own sentiments, but giying the author's. His 
reading will be more impassioned, and partake more of the nature 
of speaking, in proportion as his sympathy with the author is 
deeper and more intense. But I repeat it, he may read well, rep- 
resent to us perfectly the author's state of mind, without fully 
sharing it. Hence any intelligent man may be taught to read well. 

But with the speaker it is not so. The speaker takes the place 
of the original orator, must throw himself into his place, must see 
again the Roman Senate, and liye again in the person of the Con- 
sul, must feel anew the scorn of treason, the pride of haying 
baffled the traitor, the indignation at his base and awful wicked- 
ness, the astonishment at his unbridled audacity, the determination 
to unmask him to the Senate and to the world, before he can do 
more than read the glowing page of Cicero. The business of art 
is to conceal art. Oratory is one of the highest of arts ; beware 
how you attempt to teach it, unless you are sure, that you haye 
skill to erase the marks of your hand. Better allow your pupil 
to speak his own composition, on his own subject, than to 
giye him the writing of others, — ^unless he is drawn to it and pre- 
fers it to his own. Better allow his faults of deliyery to pass 
uncorrected, than in the correction of them to introduce any thing 
that shall betray the hand of art. The one essential of a public 
speaker is self-forgetful, unconscious, earnest sincerity; — ^the one 
fault is speaking as though it came not directly, at that moment, 
firom the head and heart of the speaker. In proportion to the 
whole number of readers and the whole number of speakers, good 
readers are, I think, much more rare than good speakers. 
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PRIMARY mSTRUOTION. 

BY JAUKS H. BOSS.'I' 

If I were asked by an inexperienced teacher for a set of rules 
that would insure success if persistently followed, I would an- 
swer : In the first place, always be exceedingly careful to impart 
instruction in language suited to the capacity of your pupils, and 
in the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, ad infinitum^ let system 
characterize every effort. 

Everything should be presented in a plain, simply manner, and 
if possible, illustrated by pictures or drawings, the more deeply to 
interest, and rivet the attention. The ordinary screeching, sing- 
song manner of recitation, too often allowed among abecedarians, 
not unfrequently creates a disgust for school that well directed 
effort cannot wholly overcome. I verily believe that we cannot 
place too high an estimate on the first lessons in education. It is 
just as easy to cultivate distinct articulation, correct pronouncia- 
tion, and proper taste in reading as the imperfections and inaccur- 
acies that carelessness produces ; and the one is just as sure to 
cling to us through life as the other. 

Habitual kindness, a smooth musical voice, and a pleasant face 
are qualifications that every teacher should strive to attain, if she 
does not already posses them. When I say a pleasant face, I 
mean one that the children can look at without its exciting any 
fear or repulsion. One who contracts her brows and puts on the 
terrible, in order to hold her school in check, cuts an extremely 
ridiculous figure before those whose manners she is expected to 
polish. And when her tones lose their feminine sweetness and 
imitate those of the opposite sex, another fatal mistake is made, 
for which no amount of zeal and perseverance can atone. The 
teacher is regarded by her pupils as the embodiment of all that is 
good and worthy of imitation ; consequently, lasting impressions 
are made for good or evil, according as she is judicious or inju- 
dicious in her daily walk and conversation in their presence. 

The ostensible purpose of a recitation is to impart instruction 
as well as to effect a permanent lodgment in the mind^ of whatever 

^Principal FifUi DiBtrict School, Cincinnati, 0. 
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was required to be prepared. There is a pernicious habit that 
many teachers unwillingly fall into, the absurdity of which is pal- 
pable enough. It consists of a kind of pantomimic performance 
during the recitation, intended to indicate to the pupil whetiber or 
not it is answering correctly. The habit also of supplying the 
word when a pupil hesitates in answering a question is equally 
objectionable. Teach self-reliance from the first day a child enters 
school, and it will be the better for it through life. Methods of 
instruction are diversified, but the one we understand best, and for 
which we entertain the highest confidence, will always reward us 
with the greatest success. 

In order to be fully understood, I will endeavor to be as practi- 
cal as possible in what I have to say. It is not enough that 
children learn to pronounce all the words that are found on the 
cards and copy letters neatly when written on the board. Let 
the script hand be commenced at the very outset and until the 
pupils are put into the First Reader, devote one half of each reci- 
tation to writing. In this way bad habits, in forming and con- 
necting the letters and in holding the pencil, may be avoided. 

I would have as few sentences as could be constructed to em- 
ploy all of the words on Card No. 1 (or in its absence the first 
twenty lessons of the First Reader) printed upon the board, plac- 
ing the easiest one first. Select a word from the first sentence 
and print the first letter of it upon the black-board. Explain the 
manner in which it is formed, as for example : d is a straight line 
down with half an o on the left; hand side at the bottom, and re- 
quire the class to repeat after you. Continue to print that letter 
and have them tell how it is formed, until each member of the class 
can give it verbatim. [Why not have them print the letter also? 
— ^Ed.] Special care should be taken that each pupil articulates 
the letter distinctly. Require them, individually, to point it out 
wherever found in the first, second, third, etc., lines of the card 
or on each page of the First Reader. Proceed*in like manner 
with the other letter or letters of the word. Let the class spell it 
in concert and singly. The names of the letters are a matter of 
memory, just as much as the names of the digits or the combina- 
tion of any two of them. It is impossible for most children to 
remember them until after innumerable repetitions. A double 
advantage is gdned by concert exercises, viz : the recollection of 
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the names of the letters, nxxi their sonnds when used together to 
represent » word. As » general rule, let no word be passed until 
erery member of the class can recognise it at sight, and spell and 
pronounce it properly. 

Teach each of the other words that make up the sentence in the 
same manner, being careful to arrange, miscellaneously, all of the 
letters that have been taught, and devote a portion of each recita- 
tion to their recital. Require them, singly and in concert^ to 
pronounce in a clear, distinct voice each of the words of the sen- 
tence separately, backward and forward. Explain in simple terms 
the rising and falling inflections, and give them daily practice 
upon each. Show them by means of examples, that certain words 
are required to be spoken more forcibly than others, and exercise 
them orally upon little sentences until they grasp the idea of 
emphasis and remember the term by which you designate it. Con- 
tinue your instruction upon the first sentence until every member 
can read it intelligently. This may seem like a waste of time, 
for it cannot be accomplished in a day^ nor in a week, but it has 
been my experience that whatever we have to do, it is greatly to 
the interest of our schools, to have it done effectively. Although 
the first sentence, under this plan, requires a long time, each suc- 
ceeding one will demand much less, until finally, when your pupils 
are admitted to the mysteries of the First and Second Readers, 
you will find that most if not all of the serious 4ifficulties that 
have been experienced, have disappeared. 

Before being transferred to the First Reader, it is customary to 
require pupils to pronounce with remarkable facility* Much of 
this is frequently acquired only by rote, the pernicious effects of 
which may be traced through the First and Second Readers. I 
have broken up this routine by requiring the class, sometimes 
singly and, to vary the exercise, at other times in concert, to spell 
the words of the reading lesson in their natural order and then in 
the reverse order. The readiness with which they go through this 
exercise will always fiimish ample evidence as to its preparation. 
In the beginning of every lesson, let the vowel sounds be given by 
the class. 

That reading is poorly taught in most schools is no doubt at- 
tributable to the fact, that it is generally believed tfant it comes by 
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natnrey iritkont special effort or training on the part of teachers. 
The eame opinion was fonnerly entertained in regard to writings 
but the progress that has recently been made in our schools in 
penmanship has exploded that false notion. If by any possibility 
the mass of our teachers could be made to realize that reading, to 
be creditably taught, requires more study and a more critical pre- 
paration than everything else eombinedy the progress of our 
schods would be as marked in this branch, as it has been in 
others. It may seem to many teachers, foolish and unprofitable 
to spend time in the preparation of lessons in the First and Se- 
cond Readers, but let me assure, one and all, it is a duty you owe 
not only to your pupils but also to yourselves. Study every sen- 
tMice. Determine the emphatic words, the inflections, the proper 
tone of voice, and practice until you can render the piece artistic* 
ally. Never leave it until you are satisfied that you can read it 
with proper egression. You are then, and not until then^ pre- 
pared to appear before your class and imtruet them. You are 
tiien prepared to give them the proper reading and require them 
to imitate, no difference who happens to be present It is exceed- 
ingly embarrassing to attempt to worry through a recitation be- 
fore persons of acknowledged or supposed ability, when you have 
neglected this highest duty — self-preparation — and consequently 
feel your inability even to interest your pupils, much less persons 
of cultivated tastes. I have known of teachers spending hours in 
the preparation of lessons in the First and Second Readers — ^with- 
out considering it any humiliation — and I have observed tiiat the 
proficiency of tiieir classes amply repaid them for their trouble. 
It is in vain that children are told to give the rising inflection here 
and the falling there; to emphasise this word or that one; to 
read this portion slowly and that witii animation, unless the 
teacher is prepared to give the example. 

It is steady, persevering effort that insures success. Lead your 
pupils on step by step, patiently awaiting the natural development 
of mind, but always endeavoring to make everything so plun and 
simple, that the naturally rugged pathway may be the more easily 
traveled. Let forbearance, patience, and perseverance, be resolved 
upon every morning, and the harvest of good that will follow will 
amply repay you. 
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NORMAL AND PROFESSIONAL. 
/ SCHOOL DISCIPLINE— Na 2. 

BY THK KDITOR. 

Id my last article, it was claimed that thorongh instraction is essential to 
efficient discipline ; and good scholarship and skill io teaching were arged 
as necessary qaalifications for the teacher. I now propose to call attention 
to other conditions which greatly determine success in school discipline. 

Teachers xhast be patient if I happen (?) to derote more space to them 
than to their scholars. My observation and experience both justify the re- 
mark that at least one half of the trouble in governing schools, has its 
source in the teacher. Not that the teacher commits the offences which he 
tries to correct, or directly causes them to be committed ; but his inef- 
ficiency, either subiective or objective, is tho occasion of their existence. 

The teacher muU have a clear ideal of school diecipline. Every stroke 
of the artist's chisel has reference to a model in his mind. The Greek Slave 
sighed in the brain of Powers, before he breathed her spirit into the marble, 
and made it all but " a living soul.'' So with the disciplinarian. He must 
have a full and complete model before him ; otherwise his efforts may be 
away from the true, iostead of towards it. Such a model must be some* 
thiog more than a general notion of ''a still school." Stillness is not the 
ultimate end of school discipline, and, hence, suQh an ideal m^y be the occa- 
sion of many ''false strokes." In addition to correct ideas as to the true 
object of discipline and the means to be employed, the teacher needs to 
embody all this knowledge in an ideal system. In his clear, earnest mind, 
the whole scheme of discipline should assume distinct and definite shape. 
His efforts in the school-room should aim simply to reproduce the model 
school in his b]^ain. But a theoretical system of school discipline is almost 
worthless, that does not provide for the actual difficulties of the school* 
room. It must deal with human nature as it is, and, hence, must guard 
ikgainst friction. In my judgment, the true secret of making a school, in a 
measure, self- regulative, is so to systematize every. exercise and duty, that 
each scholar may find it easier to do right than wrong. To this end, the 
*' tactics" of the school-room must provide for necessary movements with- 
out friction and collision, and steady 'drill" must secure this result. The 
natural workings of an efficiently organized school present constant checks 
to irregularity. It creates a hab^ of doing things according to a uniform 
standard, and habit makes duty easy. 

Again, the teacher must have strength of will sufficient to hold himsdf 
and his scholars to a uniform standard, A feeble, fitful, vacillating will is 
the misfortune of misfortunes in school discipline. No teacher can hope to 
secure self-control in his scholars, so long as he lacks back-bone himsel£ I 
know from experience that it is not an easy matter to hold one's self; day 
after day, right up to a uniform and vigorous policy; but I also know that it 
is much more difficult not to do it. A teacher whose treatment of his 
scholars changes with the weather, or with the digestive power of his 
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stomach, is out of plaee in tke school-roon. Under snch control, scholars 
are more apt to consult the teacher's face than their own consciences, in 
regard to their condnet. Discipline to be elfeeliTe mit be uniform, firm, 
consistent. 

The practice, not yery uncommon, of goTeming a school by sponrM, is 
equally pernicioas. Many teachers, like slovenly house-keepers, haye stated 
times for "cleaning op/' They permit eyerything to go to loose ends nntfl 
the order of their schools becomes intolerable, and then, with a prodigious 
effort, "bring matters up standing." The thunder and lightning on snch 
occasions is often terrific ; but scholars soon learn to seek shelter from the 
passing storm in temporary good behayior and await the calm that is sure to 
follow. Snch teachers are always talking about "turning oyer a new leaf" 
on Monday morning, or at the commencement of another term. Bat the 
eyident fact that each new leaf becomes an old one as soon as it is turned 
over, quite disarms the eyent of any significance. Now this is all wrong. 
No fact in school government is better settled than that the higher and 
more uniform the standard, the easier it is to maintain it. Indeed, an 
efficiently governed school only needs the weight of the teacher's personal 
power, and his skillfbl hand "to wind it up," to run itself, like his clock. 

In addition to the qualifications already named, the teacher must have 
good eyes and good ears. I do not urge this because natural blindness or 
deafness is common in our profession. The conditio^ to be lamented is thst 
80 many have eyes but they see not; and ears but they hear not the 
things which so nearly concern their peace. Nor do I claim that the con- 
stant espionage of the teacher is necessary in a well organized school. 
Scholars who feel that they are constantly watched, will usually need watch- 
ing. What I claim for the teacher is that unconscious and intuitive percep- 
tion which, based on an intimate knowledge of human nature and superior 
powers of observation, impresses on his scholars a consciousness of 
his ubiquity. Such a feeling on the part of a scholar renders self-control 
comparatively easy. Such a power enables the teacher to detect incipient 
mischief, and by so doing to kill it. His discipline takes cognizance of 
"little things," and the necessity of serious cases of discipline is thus 
averted. On the banks of the river Nile, there is found a little animal of 
the genus Yiverra, called, on account of its habits, the Ichneumon, which 
checks the increase of crocodiles by hunting for their eggs, laid in the sand, 
and eating them. Now the true disciplinarian is a moral Ichneumon, Id* 
stead of waiting for mischief to grow into crocodiles, he gently crushes it 
in the egg. 

On approaching the door of a primary school, I was once met with the 
hum (Y) of numerous voices. Entering, I found the teacher trying to hear 
a class in reading, with four score audible voices and uncounted elements of 
mischief, as an accompaniment. She seemed all unconscious of the horrid 
uproar around her. Starting up, at last, she said, with a wise smile, **J^ 
seems to me I hear a whisper somewhere!" I listened but heard no wUs- 
per; the practice seemed to be altogether with artillery. I call that hunt- 
ing for eggs with crocodiles all around you I 
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HINTS ON TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 

BT JAXBB W. LU8K. 

, [The interest evinced in our crude snggestions on the subject of writing, in the Decem- 
ber number* has induced us to selieit a series of brief artieies from this distincuished 
teacher and penman. Mr. Lnsk h28 been a teacher of penmanship, for upwards of seyen- 
teen years, and, for more than twelTC years, has used the analytical and synthetical mode 
of the Spencerian System, commended in these articles. For set eral years he had charge 
of the writing in the public schools of Bnffaloi N. IT. As a business penman, he is second 
only to Prof. Spencer— his old teacher— with whom he is now eonneeied as Assoeiate 
Author of the Spencerian SysUm of Pgnmanahip- These articles will be illustrated, and 
will be replete with praoticad instruction.— Ed.] 

PoBiTiow OP THR BoDY. — Either the left or right 8i4e may be turoed ob- 
liqaely towards the desk, the former being the better poeition when the 
desk is sufficiently wide and high to admit both arms and the book to be 
placed opon it in a proper manner. 

The body shoald not bend^ but lean forward, nntil the eyes are eight to 
twelve inches distant from the paper, the feet being placed flat upon the 
floor in front of the body, pointing with the slant of the letters. The feet 
upon the floor and the left arm upon the desk, support the body in a grace- 
ful and steady attitude. 

The position op the book should be oblique, relatiye to the desk and 
body, with the right end farthest from the lower edge of the desk, and al- 
ways removed far enough from the body to give the right arm, near the 
elbow, a resting place upon the desk. As the pupil writes down the page, 
the book should be removed away from the body instead of drawing the 
hand backward and changing the resting point from the arm to the wrist or 
hand. A sheet of loose paper, ruled the same as the book, if it can be had, 
should always ftccompany the book, to be used as hereafter explained. 





Position op ths Hand and Pen. — The wrist and arm should fall ob- 
liquely upon the desk and paper, while the hand and penholder are nearly 
at right angles with the ruled lines, the hand resting and sliding only upon 
the nails of the third and fourth fingers. The natural position of the hand 
and pen, as employed by the best business penmen everywhere, is represent- 
ed in the diagrams above, the penholder resting upon the second finger 
opposite or a little below the upper corner of the nail. If any pupil is in- 
olioed to bend the second finger under the holder too far, the tendency can 
be counteracted by placing the side of the finger against the pen, a position 
preferred by some teachera The penholder should cross the fore-finger 
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opposite to or just forward of the joint connecting with the hand, and be 
pointed over tlM arm near the ehonlder. 

To aid in confirming the pupils in a correct position of the hand and pen, 
the teacher should give daily practice upon tome simple exercises upon 
loose paper, such as sliding the pen across the paper right and left, or pass- 
ing the pen rapidly and many times around in the lines describing the capi- 
tal O, or tracing the copy with a dr^pen, counting audibly the number of 
moTements in any principle or letter, that the whole school may move their 
pens in concert. The simplest exercises should at first be given, as difficult 
forms will draw the attentioa from the objeot sought after— the true posi* 
tion of the hand and pen. The teacher should giro undivided attention to 
the pupils during this exercise, as well as all others. When the pupils find 
that they are able to move the pen easily over the paper, holding it cor- 
rectly in these exercises, they will feel encouraged to try more earnestly 
while writing the forms of letters and their combinations. 

Y ^ S 

/// .^y /z>^ 

When everything is ready for the lesson, the teacher should go to the 
black-board and draw upon it the three KLiMEifTART unbs above repre- 
sented, [phLiqyM dratgkt line, Fig. 1, concave curve. Fig. 2, and convex 
curve, Fig. 3,) and explain their application to one or more of the following 
paiKCXPLBs, and the application of the prine^e to the structure of letters. 
The t, 11^ 10, e, e, r, ^ and the right half of a and d may be used as ex- 
ample& 

-^ ty r ff' 



^ /^ /^ ^ 




Too little attention is usually given to the oblique straight line as employ- 
ed in forming the letters. It is the standard down stroke of all the small 
letters except s, and shoald be practiced upon thoronghly before combining 
it with other lines to form principles or letters. The pupils need words of 
encouragement while writing after this simple line, hence a few hints in re- 
gard to its application to letters may be often givea Pupils are, as a gen- 
eral rule, willing to practice upon anything which will lead them to practical 
results. The teacher should draw upon the black board a qtAadrant, and 
illustrate to the pupils the straight line upon different degrees of slant, 
combining it with the second element — concave curve — showing the 
awkwardness of the letters when i% leans too far to the right or left of the 
standard slant which is about 52^ from the ruled line, or line of position, as 
written by the best business and professional penmen. After this explana* 
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tion, the pupils are directed to write the oblique straight line apon the sheet 
of loose paper. While they are doing this, the teacher should pass around 
the room and detect the more prominent errors, then return to the black- 
board and illustrate the faults in regard to the slant, thickness and length 
of the line. The attention of every pupil should be directed to the board 
whenever an explanation is given, otherwise the efforts of the teacher in this 
direction will avail but little. 

When the pupils have formed the line correctly upon the loose paper, the 
teacher can direct them to write a specified number of it upon the Gopy^ 
Booky returning to the loose paper as soon as the work which they have 
been directed to do upon the book has been performed. After the work 
upon the book has been examined and the more prominent errors pointed 
out by the teacher, the pupils are again directed to write upon the book as 
before. Thus they alternate their efforts upon the loose paper and the book^ 
writing upon the book nothing in kind or quantity but what the teacher 
dictates. 

The following may serve as a rule for beginners : 

The oblique straight line has a uniform slant of fifty-two (52°) degrees 
in all the small letters except the left hcdfofx, and should he of uniform 
thickness in all the short letters except in t and d, when it may be twice 
its ibsual thickness. 

After the page of straight lines has been written, the second elementary 
line— concave carve — may be joined to the direct line at the bottom, pro- 
ducing the turn as short as possible without stopping the motion of the pen, 
producing the tirst principlg found in the foregoing figures. The teacher 
should pursue the same course in dictating to the pupils the quantity to be 
written and the practice upon loose paper as in writing the first copy or 
page. 

The principles of penmanship and their combinations may be more fully 
explained in another article upon this subject 

A vast amount of time is wasted in this department of instruction, by not 
classifying the pupils as in other studies. In large schools but little can be 
accomplished by attempting to teach pupils individually ; they should be 
taught in the mass and one thing at a time, all the pupils performing the 
same exercise at the same time. This concert of action affords more time 
for the teacher to give general as well as special explanations, and excites 
in the pupils an enthusiasm and desire to excel which usually results in the 
most desirable progress in their penmanship. 



The veteran teacher, Benjamin Greenleaf, of Bradford, Massachusetts, 
whose arithmetics have become so famous, was lately asked howimaoy pu- 
pils he had instructed in the fifty years of his labors as a teacher. He re^ 
plied: ^*I have instructed six thousand pupils. About fifty of these have 
become ministers of the gospel; as many more have become lawyers; a 
greater number have become doctors and teachers; a much larger number 
still have become farmers and mechanics; four have been sent to the State 
Prison; two have been hanged—and — a good many ought to be," — K, L 
Schoolmaster. 
8 
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ANALYSIS OP SENTENCES. 

\ 

BY T. 0, o'kANE. 

(COKCLUDBD.) 

After the pupils have become familiar with the kind of simple sentences 
already designated, other forms of such sentences are then introdoced. 
First, those in which the subject is a phrase, then those in which the attri- 
bute is successively a verb and a noun, and a yerb and an adjective, the 
subject being a word or a phrase. To some it may appear that too much 
time is employed on simple sentences, but experience has proven "hasten 
slowly" to be a most excellent motto in practice as well as in theory, and 
especially so in securing a good foundation. Complex sentences are next 
selected, explained and analyzed in a similar progressive manner. The 
form for analysis, given in the last article^ requires very little change to 
adapt it to such sentences. In the second step, — each subject and attribute 
is mentioned ; and in the fourth step, in specifying them, each can be de- 
scribed as ''one of the grammatical subjects," or ''one of the grammatical 
attributes," — ^the first, second, etc., grammatical subject or attribute. 

Next in order, compound and mixed sentences are successively con- 
sidered. The list will then be complete and the pupils will be prepared to 
analyze any sentence according to the following 

OENKRAL FORM OF AKALTSIS : 

I. Write the sentence, and tell its kind, (and why). If mixed or com- 
pound, separate it into its clauses and describe each. 

II. State its essential elements, — first the attribute, (and why); second 
the- subject, (and why): if complex, state each attribute and subject: if 
mixed or compound, state the attribute and subject of each clause. 

III. State the part of speech and use of each word in its order in the 
sentence. 

lY. State the general subject and general attribute, and the indepen- 
dent words or phrases, if any; if complex, state each general subject and 
attribute; if mixed or compound, state the general subject and attribute of 
each clause. 

The clauses connected by a conjunction, conjunctive adverb, and a rela- 
tive pronoun, should be designated in some manner in the third step, in 
stating the analytical use or uses of such connective. This is done most 
easily by numbering each clause in the first step as the sentence is separated 
into clauses, and referring to each by its number. In this step, (the third), 
each word must 5e taken in the order and the form in whidh it occurs in 
the given sentence. 

Very frequently sentences occur, which at first seem to be only simple or 
complex, when they are mixed or compound. A little examination will 
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show such sentences to coatain an infinitiye phrase, or a participial phrase, 
used either as a modifier, or as a kind of independent element. Snch a 
phrase is an abridged clanse, and the sentence containing it is either mixed 
or compound. In an infinitive phrase of this character, the infinitive refers 
to some substantive in the objective case, as its subject; and the full form 
of the clause is readily found by making the verb finite, putting the substan- 
tive in the nominative, and supplying the connective which is generally the 
conjunction that A. participial phrase is an abridged clause, when the sub- 
stantive is in the "nominative absolute with the participle :'' and the clause 
in its full form is obtained by changing the participle to a finite verb, and 
supplying as a proper connective a conjunction or conjunctive adverb. An 
abridged claiyse, in the analysis, is assigned its proper place among the 
other clauses and described as other clauses, and its full form is also given. 
Dr. Pmneo, in his Q-rammar, construes another form of participial phrase, 
as an abridged clause, but such can be analyzed in a more simple manner. 

Limited space forbids any farther reference to details, but the difficulties 
which occur will pertain more to the syntactical than the analytical con- 
struction. When the whole matter is presented at one view, it appears 
rather complicated ; and yet, amid all this complication^ how great is the 
simplicity! The substantive and adjective form the general subject; the 
yerb and the adverb form the general attribute ; and sometimes in additon 
to these we have the independent words or phrases, (of which the interjec- 
tion is the type), as merely introductory or denoting some emotion not folly 
expressed. The substantive may very properly be termed any thing to 
which case is applied. It is generally a noun, or a word used as such, orik 
pronoun ; frequently a phrase ; and sometimes a sentence. The words and 
phrases connected with the subject, and forming with it the general subject, 
in their modifying character perform the office of an adjective. The words 
and phrases connected with the attribute and forming with it the general 
attribute, in their modifying character, perform the office of an adverb. In 
any well constructed sentence, however far apart the subject and attribute 
may be, their relation to each other is so obvious as to require no other con- 
necting link than a correspondence in certain properties. So, also, the rela- 
tion of some modifiers to the words modified is so evident as to need no 
other connection than the mere relation : but their relative position is very 
important. This is the case with the particular parts of speech called ad- 
jectives and adverbs, and with other words differently named but having a 
similar use, as possesstveSf and apposttiveSf and the direct objects of verbs. 
With other modifiers, however, their relation is of such a character, that 
some connecting particle must be expressed or readily supplied. This 
office is performed by the preposition. Again, modifiers are frequently con- 
sidered as acting conjointly, antithetically, or otherwise ; and this connec- 
tion or antithesis, or other relation, is denoted by the conjunction. The 
conjunction is also used in a similar maoner with subjects, attributes, 
phrases, clauses and sentences. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of a System of Analysis, which has been 
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practically Qsefbl and racceufbl as many can testify. It is progresslre, 
and is based open the principle of " one thing at a time/' and requires of 
the instractor patience, discretion, and perseyerance. Tme success in 
teaching this or any other branch of education depends, not so much upon 
the intellectual character of the pupil as upon the spintf enthusicum and 
interest f daily mam/uted in the tubjeet by ike teacher. 



A GOOD EXEBOISE. 



Several months ago in visiting the school of Mr. Marsh, in New London, 
we witnessed a brief exercise which might very profitably be introduced 
into all our schools, and that without any interference with the regular les- 
sons. It was a simple lesson intended to train the eve and judgment in 
estimating distance or length. The plan was somewhat as follows : A 
class of ten or twelve boys was called to the black-board, when directions 
were given to draw 

A line 6 inches long. 

A line 2 feet long. 

A line 3 feet long. 

A figure 1 foot long and 8 inches wide. 

A circle 6 inches in diameter. 

A line 1 yard long, divided into feet and inches, etc. 

After each was done, the teacher passed along with a measuriog tape or 
stick and tested each. The pupils had had some practice in such exercises, 
and they performed them with a surprising degree of promptness and ac- 
curacy. They had gained habits of observation ana comparison. Not 
more than five minutes at a time need be taken at the board, but it will be 
found that the pupils will be induced to spend many minutes, that would 
otherwise be misim proved, in practicing upon their slates. Teacher, try it. 
The exercise will afford relief from the severer studies of the school, and 
gire a pleasant variety. — GonneeiictU Journal, 



EQUATION OP PAYMENTS. 

BT A* BOHTTTIAB. 



Of this subject we can form three conceptions, fundamentally distinct, 
and from each conception, deduce a formula for the solution of examples: 

1. Thai the time for the payment of the whole aJt once^ is the time 
when the present worth of the sum of the amounts of the payments to 
the time the last payment is due^ is equaX to the sum of the payments. 

Let a= the sum of the amounts of the payments, «=- the sum of the pay- 
ments, t= the time from the time for the payment of the whole at one to 
the date of the last payment, and r=- the rate per cent. 



Then, =s. Hence, (1) t= . 

1+rt rs 

2. That the time for the payment of the whole at once^ is the time 
when the amount of ihe sum of the present worths of the paymentSj is 
equal to the sum of the paymerUe, 
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Let p= the Bum of the present worths of the payments, s^ the sam of 
the payments, t= the equated time, and r^^ the rate per cent. 

«— J) 
Then, ^ (l+rO=^. Hence, (2) <= . 

i ^"^ 

3. That the time for the payment of the tphole at once^ is the time 

when the sum qf the amounts of the payments previously due, plus the 

sum of the present worths of the payments subsequemtly due, is equal to 

the sum of the payments. 

First, suppose there are two payments. Let p= the payment first dne, 
a= the other payment, «= the sum of the payment, f= the interval 
between the date when p is due and the time of payment, and r= the rate 
per cent. 

a 

Then, p (l+rtU =«. Hence, 

l-j-rjf-^t) 

s+prf^y/{s-\'prr)^—^aprf 

(3) t^ . 

2pr 

If there are more than two payments, proceed thus : 

JFHnd the time for two payments by formula (3), take their sum as 
one payment to be paid at die date thus found, then find, by the same 
formida, the time of payment for this sum and anotfier payment, and so 
on, till all the payments have been considered. 

In tbese formulas, t is expressed in years, and in formula (3), the minus 
sign before the radical is, in general, to be taken. 

According to the first conception, the interest is not due till the last pay- 
ment is due. Formula (I) gives the same time for payment as the Mercan- 
tile Rtde, -which, can be deduced from it, thus: Letjp^j?2^ ^3^ etc., denote 
the payments, t^, P, ^, etc., the times from the dates of these payments, 
to the date of the last payment. [We omit the process. — Ed.] 

Then, /n--<= . 

p^-Vp^-^-J^^&c. 

This formula corresponds to the MercanJtUe Rvie. This rule has been 
criticised, thus: Suppose I owe $200, HOC of which is due now, and $100 in 
2 y,, the equated time for the payment of the whole, as found by the 
rale, is 1 y,; but in paying the $100 due now, in 1 y., I pay too little by the 
interest ($6), since I ought to pay the amount ($106); and in paying the 
$100r due in 2 y., in 1 y,,I pay too much by the discount ($5.66^), since I 
ought to pay the present worth ($94.33f ^). Since the interest and discount 
are not equal, these results do not balance. 

Thus, $106+I94.33f^|200.33|i, whereas the sum would be $200, if the 
rule be correct. 

This criticism brings the Mercantile Bole to the test of the third concep- 
tion ; and it is somewhat remarkable that the authors who thus criticise 
this rale, propose as a substitute, the so called '* Accurate Bale," corres* 
ponding to formula (2), which will itself not stand that test. 
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The fallacy haa been clearly exposed, as a matter of fact, in Bryant and 
8tratton*8 Commercial Arithmetic^ (a work whicli eyery teacher shoald 
have){ and for this the aothor merits oar thanks. 

It may not be inappropriate to consider the matter in the light of general 
principles. The fallacy lies in the assumption, that the amount of the pre- 
sent worth of a payment to any time before it is due is equal to the present 
worth of the payment at that time, whereas it is greater; for if equal, it 
would amount to the payment when the payment is due ; but this would be 
the compound amount of the present worth ; but since the simple amount 
of the present worth is equal to the payment, the compound amount is 
greater. Therefore, the amount of the present worth of any payment to 
any time before it is due, is greater than the present worth at that time. 

The third conception assumes that the interest is due at the expiration of 
the equated time. 

The time when th6 interest is due, is the real point in the controversy. If 
the several payments are regarded as parts of the same contract, the inter- 
est may be withheld till the last payment, and if not considered due till then, 
the Mercantile Rule is right But if several contracts, originally indepen- 
dent, be combined, and the equated time found, the interest would be due 
when payment was made. This accords with the practice, that when a 
payment is made, it is first applied to discharge the interest, and the bal- 
ance, if any, to discharge the principal In this case, formula (3) would be 
correct. 

For a discussion of this and kindred subjects, the reader is referred to 
the Appendix of of a forthcoming Revised Edition of Schuyler's Higher 
Arithmetic, 
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CIRCULAR TO TOWNSHIP CLERKS. 

"OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, \ 
Columbus, Ohio, April 1, 1862. j 

During the present month, all our Township Boards of Education will be 
reorganized. To a greater or less extent they will be composed of new 
members, who will need carefully to inform themselves in regard to their of- 
ficial duties. This is particularly true of the Township Clerks, as the 
school law renders theirs far the tnost important of all our township 
offices. An experience of five years in the superintendence of the schools 
of the State, has led me to believe that many of the Township Clerks enter 
the office with very limited ideas of the duties they will be called to dis- 
charge. It is also evident that not a few of them have been deficient in 
business qualifications; consequently otir school* interests have suffered 
damage. There are many townships which would, through the negligence of 
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their Clerks, have lost or forfeited their school fands, daring the past year, 
bat for mj oyersight aod iDterventioa. And for these reasons I deem it 
proper to address these officers at this time, when many of them are jast as- 
samiog their untried duties. 
Section 10 of the school law says : 

**That the township board of edaoation shall eonsist of the township cleifk, and of the 
local dlreotor from each snb-dlstriot of the township, iiho has been appointed clerk in his 
snb^distriot, a majority of whom shall constit ate a quorum forthe transaction of business; 
and the clerk of the township shall be clerk of the board, but shall not be entitled to a 
vote. It shall be the duty of said elerk to be present at the meetings of the board, and 
to record in a book, to be provided for the purpose, all their official proceedings, which 
shall be a public record, open to the inspection of any person interested therein; and all 
«aeh proeeedincs, when so reoordedt shall be sif ed by the chairman and derk. 

Let me saggest that these records should be kept in a neat and basiness- 
like manner; and that the book used for this purpose should be appropriate 
in size and style. 

But the most important duty which the Clerks of Boards of Education 
have to perform, relates to the preparation of the annual reports^ which are 
to be rendered to the Auditors of their respective counties. 

Section 9 of the law says that — 

**It shall be the duty of the directors in each sub-district to take, or cause to be taken, 
annually, between the first and third Monday of September, an enumeration Sf all the 
unmarried white and colored youth, notins them separately, between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, resident within such sub-distrioti and not temporarily there, desisnat- 
ing between male and female, and return a certified copy thereof to the township clerk; 
and in case the directors in any sub-district shall fail to take and return the enumeration 
aferesaid, it shall be the duty of the township clerk to employ a competent person to take 
the same, and allow him i reasonable compensation for his services; and shall proceed to 
recover the amount so paid for such serviced in a civil action before any court having juris- 
diction* in the name of the state of Ohio against said directors in their individual oapao- 
ity; and in such suits said clerk shall be a competent witness; and the money so eelleeted 
shall be applied to the use of common schools in the prjper township. The township clerk 
shall make an abstract of the enumeration so returned to himi designating the number of 
youth in eac*i sub-district, and transmit such abstract duly oertifled, to the county audi- 
tor, on or before the first day of October." 

Section 19 says that—- 

'*The board of eduoation In each township shall prepare, or cause to be prepared, and 
forwarded to thecennty auditor, on or before the first day of 0«}tober, a statement exhib- 
itinff the number of ohildren in the township* between the ages of five and twenty-one 
rears, distinguishing between male and female; the number of schools, specifying the dif- 
ferent grades; the number of teachers, male and female; the number of ohildren, male 
and female, who have attended school during the put >ear; the average attendance; the 
length of the terms of schools; compensation of teaehers, male and female;" etc* 

For the preparation of this report the Boards will depend upon the 
Clerks. Many of our County Auditors have complained that the reports 
which they receive from Townships, are so defective and poorly prepared as 
to be nearly worthless. Now, there can be no sufficient excuse for this de- 
linquency. The blanks which are to be filled are as simple as possible; and 
any one who can write and perform the simplest examples in arithmetic, 
will find no trouble in making the report which the law requires, provided 
he is in possession of the requisite data. This every Clerk has in his 
hands, unless he has disregarded the requirements of the statute. 
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Section 18 n%ju that— 

'*It ihall bo the dttljr of tho Mhool-toMhor to mako otti Md ftlo witli the townfhip olork. 
ftliho oxpintloB of oMh Urm of tho tohool, » full and oompleto ropoct of the wholo nam- 
bor of toholan admlttod to the ■ebool daring rach tonn* diitlngaishinc between male and 
female, the aTorage attendanoe, the books oaed, the branohei taoirht. the namber of pnpilf 
eataged in the itndjr of each of laid branohef, and f noh other itatiitiot as he may be re- 
qaired to make bj the township board or looal directors, and ontil snob report shall hare 
been eertifled and filed by the said teaeher as aforesaid. It shall not be lawfol for said 
board or local directors to pay said teacher for his or her serrioes." 

Let the Olerk refme to draw an order for the payment of Teachers till 
their report has been famished, and he will at all times have at hand ma- 
terials for the report which Section 19 requires. Should Local Directors, 
through ignorance or carelessness, certify Teachers' bills, still the Clerk 
should refuse to draw an order on the Treasurer till the proper report has 
been filed with him. 

The liability of Clerks is set forth in Section 25 of the Statute, which is 
as follows: 

'*The clerk of the board of education, or or any one or more of the board desicnated for 
that purpose, or the acting manager of schools of the township, may do and perform all 
such duties and serrices connected with the interests of schools, as the board may direct, 
and report the same to the board for their action and approval: and it shall be the duty ef 
the clerk of the board to keep a full record thereof, in connection with the records of the 
other offtoial proceedings of the board; and. in case of failure to keep such record, or 
other records required by th* s act, the olerk of the board shall be liable in a civil action for 
all loss or damages that may ensue to any person or persons, or to the school district, in 
the name of such person or persons, or board ef school directors, as the case may be, and 
shall, moreover, be liable, on complaint filed in the name of the state of Ohio* before any 
justice of the peace, or other court having jurisdiction, to a fine, not exceeding one hund- 
red dollars, which, when collected, shall be paid over to the treasurer of the proper town- 
ship, for the benefit of schools." 

I also refer Clerks to Section 23, in which they will find further instruc- 
tion in regard to their duties. 

Should the reports to which, attention has been called, not be rendered as 
required, there will ensue to the townships a forfeiture of all school funds. 

Section 67, in its conclusion, says: 

*'Nor shall it be lawful for any county treasurer to pay 0T«tr any portion of the school 
fund to any local treasurer, board of education, or other school oflbers of any city, town- 
ship, or village, organised as to schools either under a general or a special law, except on 
the order of the auditor of the proper county; and no such order shall be drawn by the 
county auditor, unless the local treasurer, clerk, recorder, or secretary of such bjard* or 
other school officer, shall first deposit with said auditor annually, an abstract of the enum- 
eration of scholars and other statistics relative to the schools under their charge, as re- 
quired by this act. of teachers, looal directors, and boards of education in townships," 

Let me say to the gentlemen whom I address, that I am exceedingly 
anxious that the reports for the current year should be complete and 
reliable* Every Clerk should be sure to have his report in the hands of the 
County Auditor as early as the first day of October. The necessary blanks 
will be sent to all the Auditors in August, and if any Clerk shall M to re- 
ceive a copy in due time, let him call or send for one. 

The foregoing instructions are applicable to the Clerks or Recorders of 
cities and incorporated villages. See Section 34 

ANSON SMYTH, 
State School Commissioner 
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OSWEGO TEAINING SCHOOL. 

There is not one teacher in a thoasand, even among those who suppose 
they have drank deep of Pestalozzian philosophy, that can practically ap- 
ply the principles of "object teaching" in the details of primary instruc- 
tion. Nor is this result at all strange; for teaching is a most difficult art, 
and the nearer we approach its first processes, the more delicate the 
touches and the rarer the necessary skill. Hence it is that the most serious 
hindrance to a speedy reform in primary instruction, is the want of teach- 
ers properly trained in the new methods. The discussions that have been 
going on have accomplished much, but we now need the living teacher, 
practically familiar with the modus operandi of "object teaching" to intro- 
duce it into our Union Scho'ols. We have already welcomed some excellent 
manuals on the new system. They will do much. Give us primary school 
books, based on these principles; but above all, we need the living teacher to 
initiate them. 

We have watched with lively interest the progress of the experiment of 
founding a "Training School" at Oswego, N. Y., to meet this demand. 
We rejoice that the experiment has been so eminently successful. The 
school will enter upon its second year on the 17th of April. The Boards 
of Education in our cities can easily avail themselves of this rare opportun- 
ity to reform the instruction in their primary schopls. A small appropria- 
tion to defray necessary expenses, would induce one of their present corps 
of teachers to attend the school and bring back the new system. 



THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. ' 

A bill has been recently introduced into the Senate by the Committee on 
Finance, (Mr. Groesbeck, chairman,) which reduces the St^te levy for 
schools to one mill and two-tenths, and the local school levy from four mills 
to one mill and two-tenths. This bill is based on a special report of the 
Auditor of State on retrenchment in common and local expenditures, and, 
we believe, was drawn up by the Auditor himself. The report states that 
these levies. State and local, will make "the net annual school fond raised 
by taxation $2,240,000, averaging to each scholar about $2.66, sufficient for 
six months of schooling throughout the State; and to keep the common 
schools for a longer term, is at best of doubtful utility.'* This statement is 
based on the assumption that the necessities of our schools/ district and 
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graded, in city and country, in old and new counties, will admit of a unifonn 
levy — a very great mistake. Such a reduction may be admissable in cer- 
tain localities, but will seriously cripple the schools in others. 

We dropped into the Senate yesterday (the 20th), and found the amend- 
ment of Mr. Monroe, restoring the State levy to its present rate (1.4 mill), under 
consideration in Oommittee of the Whole. The discussion took a very wide 
range. Messrs. Monroe, O'Gonner, Neil, of Lawrence, Lang, of Seneca, 
and others, opposed the reduction in vigorous and telling speeches. Mr. 
. Monroe's amendment will doubtless prevail, and then will come the tug of 
war on the local levy. There is danger in this bill. 

A bill has passed the House, requiring each applicant for a teacher's cer- 
tificate to pay to the Board of Examiners the sum of fifty cents. Of the 
manner in which this is to be done, we are not advised. The bill is con- 
siderably "mixed.'* 

In view of the fact that so many persons who have at the time no idea of 
teaching— often mere school girls— are presenting themselves for examina- 
tion, and on receiving certificates, are led to apply for situations as teachers, 
with neither age nor fitness for such duties, we have been inclined to favor 
a change in the present mode of paying Examiners. We have thought also *^ 
that there would be less indifference among teachers as to the character of 
the certificates they receive, and the frequency with which they appear be- 
fore the Board, if they were obliged to pay Examiners, not for certificates^ 
but for being examined. Then, too, there is a very great discrepancy in the 
practice of Examiners in the different counties. Some hold examinations 
weekly, others once in two weeks, while a majority of the Boards meet but 
once a month. If the amount received depended on the number examined, 
examinations would, in many instances, be less frequent 

We admit, however, that there are strong objections to the change. The 
abuses in prospect under Mr. Robert's bill are, we fear, greater than those 
under the present system*. 



THE CINCINNATI SCHOOLS. 

(the district schools cokclttded.) 

Our observations in these schools would doubtless be more profitable to 
our readers if greuped under general heads, without reference to the parti- 
cular schools in which they were made; but having commenced on a differ- 
ent plan we are obliged to continue it. Inasmuch, however, as these schools 
have many excellences in common, which our limited space will not permit 
us to repeat, we can only present two or three features of the instruction 
and management of each school. For convenience, we shall refer to the 
schools in the order in which they are numbered, rather than in the order 
of our visit& 

Third DiSTtaor— John A. Kamping, Principal.— No. of rooms, 14; 
scholars, 700; teachers, 16; scholars reciting in German, 200. We heard 
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classes recite in local geography, reading and spelling — all of wfaioh were 
creditable to the teachers. Beading is commenced by teaching the sonnda 
of the letters, instead of their names. Instruction in reading is graded so 
as to give to each teacher a specific elocutionary work to do. Scholars in 
the Second and Third Readers write abstracts of their reading lessons as 
an exercise in composition. This is also practiced in other districts. We 
were glad to notice that attention is here given to the subject of punctu- 
ation. 

At the close of the school, the pupils of the A grade jgave us a brief ex- 
tempore concert (worthy of the name, at least,) in vocal music They sung 
admirably. We were particularly pleased with the execution of an exqui- 
site piece, entitled, " How Beautiful the Snow." 

Fifth District — James M. Ross, PrincipaL—The building is new and of 
very unique construction. The rooms are large, well-ventilated and nicely 
furnished. The teachers deserve great credit for the spirit and good taste 
which they have evinced in fitting up their rooms to make them tasteful and 
home-like. In one room, the desks were neatly covered, the platform carpet- 
ed, the walls ornamented with pictures, etc. A cheerful, happy spirit per- 
vades the entire building. 

The opening exercises in grade A consisted of a Bible lesson and singing. 
The singing, with piano accompaniment, was excellent. We heard classes 
in oral arithmetic, geography, reading and spelling, all of which were well 
taught The reading in the lower grades was the best, in most respects, we 
heard in the city. There was more of natural expression, and sweetness of 
voic^, and less of the " primary tone." For process of instruction, see Mr. 
Boss' excellent article. In grade B, a large class of girls re,ad very well — 
with life and expression, natural and distinct. An exercise in gymnastics in 
grade A was well done, vigorous, prompt, accurate. 

Seventh District.— B. 0. M. DeBeck, Principal— We reached this 
echool after recess Friday afternoon; found the Principal engaged on hia 
monthly report, and the schools waiting for the tap of the bell We were 
shown through the rooms but were unable to glean anything of special inter- 
est to our readers. The results we saw indicated good work. 

Eighth District — Uriah Bice, PrincipaL— Number of rooms, 20. teach- 
ers, 22; scholars 1000; no German department. The fact that this school 
has the largest A and B grades in the city speaks well for the work of the 
teachers. The absence of the Oerman element (Germans usually withdraw 
their children from school at any early age) may favor this result Our 
^me was limited; but we stopped long enough to obtain a very favorable 
impression of the management of this school. In grade 0, a class that had 
spent but four weeks in oral multiplication aod division, went through with 
processes like the following with the greatest rapidity: 

72-^9+7-4-3X12— 6-^-9+12-^-3X'7-5-6=7. 

" Eureka r* Here is the model after which the Fourth* Street building 
in Portsmouth was plannedl The idea of building a scbool-house with half 
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of the lower itory nnder groond ! We hope tbe architect is "under ^onnd"; 
at least, that he has built his last school-house. The basement rooms are 
dark, damp and foal. They are entirely unfit for use and ought to be 
Taeated at once. 

Ninth Distict— 0. 0. Guilford, Principal.— We listened for a few mo- 
ments to an exercise in addition (mental) by a class of girls in grade G. The 
plan of adding by tens was used; bnt with no apparent advantage. In a girls' 
room in the B grade, we heard a class recite in local geography— White's 
Glass Book. We have never heard a teacher question a class better. We 
were reminded of Miss GornelPs excellent mode of questioning, as presented 
in Gornell's Series of Geographies. 

Tkkth District — A. B. Tripp, Principal. — In passing through the several 
rooms in this building, we saw evidence op every hand of thoroughness and 
system. In the primary rooms, we fonnd a novel apparatus for teaching 
children to count and combine numbers by means of objects. It consists 
of a wire stretched along the upper edge of the black-board on which are 
strung one hundred colored balls. The balls are moved with a pointer, 
and can be readily seen by the entire school. 

Hr. Tripp is preparing a series of Drawing Gards which present a well 
graded series of lessons, commencing with the straight line, and including 
the drawing of solids, objects in nature, etc. By an ingenious contrivance, 
these cards are exhibited to the school, one at a time and in di£ferent posi- 
tions. In this manner, one set of cards serves an entire school, afifording to 
all the scholars the same lesson each day. We trust that the experiment 
will be successful, and that drawing will soon haVe its proper place in the 
Gincinnati Schools. 

Eleventh Distbict— Wilber B. Wheeler, Principal. — ^We spent little less 
than an hour in looking through this fine school. We heard parts of recita- 
tions, in the different grades, in reading, spelling, geography and mental 
arithmetic. We failed to gather any new modes of teaching, but found the 
usual thoroughness which characterizes the instruction of the Gincinnati 
Schools. In the recitation in mental arithmetic, the scholars used the book. 
They were not spared because a visitor was present, but were put through 
in a most apj^roved manner. We here met with a strong prejudice against 
the Monthly (or its predecessor), bnt a large list. of subscribers, since re 
ceived, shows that the teachers have too much good sense to condemn a peri- 
odical, because at some time in its past history, -they took it and fonnd it 
sapless and leafless. Very few teachers would be willing to have this prin- 
ciple of identity applied to tiieir own schools. They usnall pride themselves 
on the fact that '' their schools are not what they once were." 

Twelfth District— Thoa J. Tone, Principal.- This is a large and well 
arranged building, contuning nineteen airy rooms, accommodating one thou- 
sand scholara We found good work being done in every room we entered. 
In oral arithmetic, the classes give, at first, a very fiill explanation of pro- 
cessss, which is gradnallw shortened as the children advance, ontil only the 
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simple reealts are named. If certain that the worde used eToke a corres* 
ponding thought in the mind, the explanation would be valuable. We fear, 
however, that the exercise is, with most children, purely memoriter. Here 
again, we found beginners in reading taught successfully by the word method 
— ^process very similar to that used in the 15th District. Twenty words are 
taught before the letters are taken up; with these words, a krge number of 
sentences are formed, which are read in a natural and expressive manner. 
The letters are taught by name. The instruction in writing is efficient, be- 
ginning with the elements and including drills in arm movement, etc. 

Thirteenth District— John B. Trevor, Principal. — Eight hundred child- 
ren are packed in the thirteen rooms of this building; two teachers, in two or 
three instances, occupying the same room. "We found excellent work being 
done in a quiet and unostentatious manner. Much of the work of the schol- 
ars !s done in writing. All the children in the building, except seventy-four, 
study German. The pupils in grade D and recite in English the half of 
each day and in German the other half; in grades B and A, three- fourths of 
an hour each half day is devoted to German. English and German teachers 
are employed in each grade. In English, the children are taught to read 
by words and then by letters, but in German they are taught at first to read 
by sotmd8 only. The German teachers also give "object lessons" daily— 
the objects being selected mainly from the school-room. After conversing 
upon these objects, the children are required to construct sentences, giving 
their form, colpr, use, etc. They are then required to change these sentences 
into correct ones in English. The object lessons used are very easy, most 
of them being translated by Mr. Trevor from " Denzel's Object Lessons "-^ 
an excellent little work for primary schools. 

In addition to gymnastic exercises, common to all the schools, the primary 
schools htkYe three recesses each half day — one before and one after the gen- 
eral recess. We were glad to learn that the usual objection to this arrange- 
ment (disturbance of the upper grades) has no practical force. In grade D 
we saw about one hundred and fifty children practicing gymnastics. They 
seemed to enjoy it very much. 

Fourteenth District— George P. Sands, Principal.— Boys and girls are 
seated in the same rooms in this building. By this arrangement, scholars of 
nearly equal advancement are brought under the same teacher. This princi- 
ple of classification may, however, be carried too far, resulting in a too fre- 
quent change of teachers. 

Writing is taught by the different teachers under the direction of the Prin- 
cipal, who has also the general direction of all the writing in the city schools. 
The writing teachers meet every other Saturday. In ease of combination, the 
writing of the lower grades, in this building, excels any we have seen in the 
dty. This is due, in part, to the attention given to elementary forms and prin- 
c^>le8. Drills on these being attended to in the lowest classes. 

We were delighted with the results in vocal music. We have often heard 
of the children in the G^man and Prussian Schools reading music with the 
same facility as the printed page. I am not sure but the same result is se- 
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oared in the sehoob of Oincinnati. In one room, in grade I believe, 
quite a difficult piece of muflic, written on the black-board that morning for 
practice, was Bung foe us accurately, first by a little boy alone, then by a 
dasa of four or five, and finally by the whole school. In another room, 
(Second Reader), four or five measures of music were written from dictct- 
tian, and then sung by the entire school with promptness and accuracy] 
Their slates, at the beginning of the exercise, had simply the stafif ruled on 
them. The teacher called for " G cleff," " double time, a quarter note to 
each beat," "lower 0, quarter note," " lower B, quarter note," (" Bar " said, 
the school), " D, half note" (" Bar"), etc. 

We must add that the results of musical instruction in these schools 
proves conclusively that all children (nearly) can be taught to sing. 

FiFTBBNTH DISTRICT — T. 0. O'Kanc, Principal. — ^This building was com- 
pleted in August last, and is the finest in the city. It contains nineteen 
large and airy rooms, with commodious halls, stairways, closets, etc., and will 
accommodate a thousand scholars. 

The order in all the rooms we entered was excellent, and seemed to be 
more the result of cheerful obedience than ot outward restraint The pleas- 
ant surroundiugs of the children evidently conduce to this end. 

In teaching beginners to read, words aloue are first used — the first words 
selected being the name of an object In addition to the use of the black- 
board, each room is provided with small cards which contain the words of the 
large charts used in the schools. By means of these small cards, the words 
are learned and sentences formed for reading. For the purpose of sentence 
making, a frame composed of long strips of tin bent up at the bottom, form- 
ing a groove, is used. When from ten to twenty words are learned, the 
analysis of these words is taught, first by the sounds and then by the names 
of the letters. These words as they are learned are written by the scholars 
in script; for this purpose small script cards are used. As soon as the scholars 
can write with sufficient facility they copy their reading lessons neatly on 
their slates. This exercise is continued to the Third Header, and is there 
superceded by the writing of abstracts of reading lessons. We heard some 
very good reading in grade B. 

The. Fourth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Districts, located at Mount Au- 
burn and Fulton, we were not able to visit. A good list of subscribers re- 
ceived from Mr. Highlands, shows that the schools on the hills have live 
teachers. 

Genebal SimiiABT AKO BiMiLBKS.^l^he instruction of the District 
Schools in spelling, writing, vocal music, local geography, mental and writ- 
ten arithmetic, is excellent. ^ Beading is fifty per cent, behind the other 
studies, and the lower the grade, the poorer the result; whereas the best 
reading in the schools ought to be found in the First Beader classes. There 
ought to be oral instruction in geography to prepare the pupils for the use 
of the Class-Book; in the use of this work, the teacher should add interest 
and instruction to its dry details by giving brief descriptions of the rivers, 
mountainB, cities, etc., required to be located. (Geography should increase 
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tbe intelligence of a child) One-third of the time now spent in writing 
could be more profitably employed in drawing, and this, too, without lessen- 
ing the results in writing. English Grammar, on account of the require- 
ments of the course of study, is poorly taught in grade A in all the 
districts: the study is commenced wrong and leads to wrong results— defini- 
tion, paradigms and parsing — which at this early age are as mechanical as 
piling wood. To the general excellent character of the instruction of the 
lower grades, there should now be added conereie studies as an antidote to the 
efibcts of mere abstract drills. To this end, the course of study needs a 
thorough revision — and, we are pleased to add, the work is being dona 



Hamilton. — ^We recently spent a day in looking through the schools of this 
city. We found Mr. Wheeler, the Superintendent, confined to his room by ill- 
ness. Mr. W. — formerly in charge of a military school at Fortress Monroe, we 
believe — took charge of these schools last September, and is not, of course, re- 
sponsible for their present position. He found them at a low ebb. We were, 
however, somewhat surprised to learn that in re-arranging the course of study he 
has provided for a general advance of the classes nearly one year. In the Grram- 
mar School, for example, we found the classes pursuing the following High 
School studies: Ray's Higher Arithmetic, Warren's Physical Geography, Ray's 
Algebra (Part First), and Willson's History! In a Secondary School, a class 
was called out to spelL They missed horribly. On inquiry, the teacher told me 
that she was required to advance them at the rate of an entire lesson of the 
spelling book each day, and this too, without reviews! 

We found in our visits a number of excellent teachers, and evidences that the 
schools, had, at some time, been under efficient management We were specially 
pleased with a German School under the charge of Mr. Diefenbach; an exercise 
in vocal music exhibited very great proficiency. The High School is well taught 
by our former assistant — Miss Spragua Mr. Morrow, of the Grammar School, 
is a live man. In a number of the rooms in which we entered, classes recited in 
concert The ding dong, in some instances, was unbearable. If scholars can- 
not be taught to speak in concert in a natural tone of voice, the exercise should 
be abandoned. Concert exercises should, at least, be used sparingly and with 
great caution. 

Ravenna Union School. — This School, under the efficient supervision 
of Mr. D, D. Pickett, is in excellent condition. The building is admir- 
ably arranged and is an ornament to the beautiful village in which it 
stands. The rooms are furnished with Chase's School Furniture, which for 
neatness, convenience, and durability, is the best we have ever seen. While 
passing through the quiet and airy rooms, a few weeks since, we could but con- 
trast them with the old rickety buildings, and dingy rooms in which the schools 
of the village were taught, at a former ^sit. Even the children appeared more 
intelligent, mannerly and beautiful. It is true that the construction of so fine a 
building has imposed a heavy burden on its citizens; but Ravenna has never 
made an investment which will, in future years, make such returns as thia 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 

Prefident G. C FsLTOir» of Hurard College, died from an «]ilarff«meiit of the heart, 
on the 96th of Febmar/, at the restdenee of hie brother in Chester Conntjri Pa., aged 55 
jean, fle waa the beet Greek loholar in thia eoantrr« the editor of teyeral olaasical 
works of great merit, an elegant and graoef nl lectnrer. and a popular contributor to peri- 
odical literatnre. His last pnblio address was at the dedication of the Bowditoh School. 
Boston. 

BcT. Thomas Hiuu President of Antioch College, is Tenrprominentlj mentioned as the 
probable successor of the late President Felton, in Harrard College. No man in thia 
eonntry is probably more worthy to receive soch honors than President Hill. We shall be 
exceedingly sorry, bowerer, to part with our esteemed oentribator who is doing so import- 
ant an educational work in the West. 

W. T. CoQOBSHALL, State Librarian, formerly editcrof the Journal of Education, has 
pufohased the Springfield Repuhlie, a tri-weekly paperj and assumes its control about tbe 
fir<t of April. Hr. G. bas literary taste and talent and will make the Bepublie a live 
paper. 

Got. Tod h*s appointed 8. G. H abbavgh, of Springfield. State Librarian, and the ap« 
poitment has been confirmed by tbe Senate. Tbe term of the late incumbent expired 
on the 34th ef March. 

D. F. DxWoLF, formerly Superintendent of the Public Schools of Tiffin, is M^or of the 
55th Regiment, now in Gen. Bank's Dirision. on the Upper 1 otomao. 

The Ulinois Teacher and the Indiana School Journal hare both passed into new hands. 
Andbew M. Grow is editor of the former and G. W. Ho68 of the latter. 

The Sixth Annual Report ef the Board of Commissioners Tor Reform Schools, George 
£. Howe. Acting Commissioner, shows that this excellent Institution is doing a blessed 
work. Its succees during the past year has been very gratifying. The average number of 
boys at the "Farm". has been 170, and a large number of applications have been reiuaed 
from want of accommodations. No death by disease and no case of sickness requiring a 
physician occurred during the year. 

Dr. CatUn, assisted by Dr. Steriing and Mr. Norton, of the Cleveland High School, G. 
R. Horr and Mrs. Catlin, will open a Normal School in Ely ria. to continue during the 1st 
and 3d weeks of April. One hundred teachers can be accommodated. 

A Teachers' institute will be held at Iberia, Morrow Conntr, beginniag on the second 
Monday in April, and lasting four days. 

The Shelby County Teaebers' Association meets at Sidney on the second Saturday of 
each month. The day is spent in a mutual interchange of views and in the discussion of 
subjects of practical importance to teachers. From ten to twenty teachers are usually in 
attendance. 

Mr. B. Starr, late of the Wesleyan Female Seminary, Cincinnati, has opened a Select 
School in Hamilton, with a view of establishing a permanent Institution of a high, grade. 
The school now numbers over seventy scholars, and employs two assistants, beeidea the 
Principal and a teacher of French and German. 

A Mistake Cobbiotbd.— We learn that we were in error in saying that the Normal 
Class ai Belief ontaine last summer was the * 'first elfort" of the ki nd in Logan county. Two 
successful Normal Schools had previously been held, and tbe '*Teacher8' Institute" holds 
semi-annual sessions which are usually well attended. Good for Lotcan. 

Secession and Schools.— In the Wise Legion taken at Roanoke Island, out of 64 men 
in a company, only 7 could sign their names; and in a company of 58, only 5: that is, out 
of 133 men* HO had to sign *'his mark"— a proportion of 901 men to 1,000! And to think 
that thii should have been called the Wi»e Legion. Per contra, when the 7th New York 
Regiment received its call to Wahisngton* every man in the regiment, without a singla 
exception, wrote bis own name on the pay-roll. 

These facts are sigaifimnt- The dusky contrabands are not the only persons in the South 
who are waiting for the "T&nkee sohooUnaster." Secession makes its **mark," simply be* 
cause it does not know how to write its name. It will soon be "'nameless here forever- 
more." 
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A Gbammar of THI £noli8B Lanocagi. By Samuel S, Greene, Ji, H- Puhlithed hy 

J, B. Goit>p9rtkwa%t, Philadelphia, 

This last work of Pr»f. Greene ooeupies a position in his Series of Grammars between 
the*'Introduotion" and the ** Anal/sis of Sentenoes." The ^'Introdnetion" begins with 
what the obild already knows, and leads to the subject in an easy and gradual manner. It 
teaches the oonstmotion and analysis of sentenoes. the parts of speeeh and their proper- 
tiest by a coarse of Oral Lessons, based on the pnpils acquaintance with familiar objects. 
These ezeraises are Tcry fall and tfamaroos and* if faithfully given by the teaeher, lay the 
foundation for an intelleetoal study of langaage. 

The ^English Grammar" follows the general plan of the ^^Introduction," but is more 
complete and ezhaustiye. It presents a full disoossion of the principles of English Gram- 
mar in a systematic and well digested treatise, admirably adapted for the use of elasses. 
The definitions are exact, the terms used natural and ezpressire, and the elassifioation 
philosophical. The ^^BzerDises" which, like the problems in arithmetic, familiariie cTery 
principle by actually applying it* are a most Taluable feature* 

We freely confess that we are indebted to Green's ** Analysis"— eepeeially to the abridg- 
ment, oalled his**Fii8tLessons"-«nd to Clark's English Grammar, published by A.S. 
Banes A Burr, for the best features of **our" system of teaching grammar. 

EXEBOiess FOB Diof ATION AHD Pbonunoiation. Bf Charlf Northend^ A. M. Puh- 

lithed by A' S* Barw & Burr, New York, Price 4f> et§» 

Thii Tolume of 350 pages is designed as an accompaniment for the spelling-book in the 
higher elasses in our schools* The work opens with some very exoellent "Hints on Spell- 
ing" for teachers, with rules for the use of eiMPitals and spelling. Eighteen pages are de- 
Totsd to sentences in which words are used, similar in pronunciation, but dissimilar in 
spelling and meaning. The next forty pages present tables of synonyms, words liable to 
be misspelled* names of personSf occupations, animals, birds, trees, technical terms, etc, 
etc. On the next one hundred and forty pages are found two thousand words* frequently 
mispronounced and misspelled. These words are alphabetically arranged, defined, and 
their pronunciation indicated. A readings-lesson is giren under each letter containing all 
the words giyen in the preriofis columns- The accurate reading of this lesson inrolres 
the correct pronunciation of the sereral words. Thoir meaning is also familiarized. We 
used the "Orthoepist," from which these lessons are generally copied, in the Cleyeland 
High School, and found it a raluable aid. We commend the work to teachers. 

R0BlM»l>M'a Mathkmatioal Ssbibs. In Taenty Volumee. Publiahed by Iviaon, Phin- 
ney & Go,, Neva York. 

To examine critically this immense series of works would require an amount of time not 
usually at our command, and to commend them without examination is notour method of 
editorial labor. We speak, therefore, only of a portion of the series. 

The Practical Arithmetic is a comprehenelye and complete work, presenting in a clear 
and practical manner both the science and the art of numbers. The Higher Arithmetic 
is more philosophical and scientific in the arrangement of its subjects; its analyses are 
more rigid, and its applications to business life wider and fuller. Considerable prominence 
is giyen to percentage and its applications, and seyeral other subj ects necesrary to qualify 
business students to become good accountants. The Elementary Algebra if characterised 
by the same general excellences. Its arrangement is natural and progressiye, and its 
range of subjects limited to that which is strictly fundamental in the soienes. It is ele- 
mentary without being superficiaL It lays work, hard work, on the pupil, but aifords him 
light to guide his steps. 

All of these works haye dear and accurate definitions; exact and perspicuous rules; 
ecncise methods of operations; and numerous practical problems. In short, they are ex- 
cellent works. With the Primary and Intellectual Arithmetics, the foundation stones, we 
are not quite so well pleased. They 'are eyidently not quarried from the same rock. 
8* 
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TBI Atlaxtio llOimELY. PuVli^hed 5y THehnor is Fieldi, SoHon, Maiiaehuttt$. 

Price 98.00 per annutn* 

The lianh namber eontaiiifl the third pftp«r cf Prof. AiMsii on ** Jiothodf of Stifty in 
Kntnnl Hiftory." The seriee begnn with the JanvMr nnmber and will sppear otcit 
month. The artiolei are thoronghly lelentiilo and yet M readable ae a romance. **Con- 
eeming the Sorrowi of Childhood" is an ezoellent article by the **Coantry Farson," and 
ought to be read by erery parent and teacher in the land. He diMoorBcs most feelini^ on 
**the bnllyini of bigffcr boys at school/' **the cmelty of parents." and **the injustice and 
incompetenee of many schoolmasters." Aithoufh his rebukes fUl heaTiest en the late 
inhumanity of the ''flocfing barbarian" of the Eni^h school system, they may be read 
with profit by teaehen on this side of the Atlantic. / 

We send both the Hdueaiional Monthly and thm' Atlantic for •S.OO. Becnre a new sub- 
seriber and enclose with his subseription for the Monthly, 18,00 for this sterlint ma«aiinc. 

Batis' TxaoRBBB* i M gT lT OT M . Puhliehed by A, & Bamec is Burr, John Street, New 

Tork> 

This work pr e s ents the results of the author's extoMled experience in theeondnctinc of 
Teachers' Institutes. It treats of the organisation of an Institute, the true object and 
plan of instruction, and the true theory of education upon which instraction should be 
based. The work is a Taluable addition to the published "Teachers' Library." which now 
consists of the following lolumes: De TooaucTille's American Institutions. D wight's 
Higher Ohristian Education, History and FftHress of Education. Page's Theory and Plrac- 
tico of Education, Holbrook's Normal. Dayies' Logic of liathematies, Mansfield's Ameri- 
can Education. Boot's School Amusements»Mayhew'sUniTersal Edueatioa, Northend's 
Teacher and Parent* Bates' Institute Lectures, and Bates' Teaeheis' Institutes. 

Tbx Sunday School Tms.^We repeat our former recommendation of this periodical. 
It is a weekly sheet, published in Philadelphia, and edited by Prof. John 8. Hart, late 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School. We haTc read it for several yean, and re- 
gard it as a paper of rery groat ralne. So far as we are acquainted, it Is fhr the best 
periodical of the kind CTcr published . Terms, 91.00 yer annum. Addreec ** Sunday School 
Times," at 148 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. To any one who will forward to the 
Publishers the names of twelTC new subscriben and •1S.0O, % luge and beautiful map of 
Ancient Jerusalem will be glTcn as a premium. We hare seen many repiesentationsof 
the Holy City, but nothing half so splendid and TaluaUe as this, it is 6ji( by $ ^ feet in 
sise, and sells at 910.00. With a littie effort it might be procured, without ooit, for neariy 
cTcry Sunday School in the country. A specimen of this work may be scon at the resi- 
dence of the State School Commissiones, in this city. 

Clabk's School Visitob would be happy to risit every school-room and home oiicle 
It is ezocedingly modest, howerer, and always waits for an inritation. It is full of good 
adTice, stories, enigmas, music, etc. It is published by Daughaday & Hammond, 1306 
Chestnut Street» Philadelphia. Only 50 cents a year— eight copies, fft-OO. Now is the 
time to form clubs of eight or more and get the School Vieitor, in beautiful magazine 
form, at half price— only S5 cents a year* 

Thh Studhmt AMD S0HOOLXA8TBB is onoof the best juTcnile nuMcazlnes published in 
the country. The matter is from the pens of interesting writers, and the illustrations are 
numerous and instmctiye. The publishers oifer the following club rates: S copies one 
year. tL^S; 4 copies, 93.00; 6 copies, $4.00; 10 copies, 96.00; 80 copies* 911.00; 50 copies, 
tS5.00. Cfalen, Jamee & Co^ Publishers, No. 15 GomhiU, Boston. 

Mbbby'8 Mubbumi with its pleasing stories, merry chats, and budget of pussies, rebuses 
and all sorts of curious things, falls among the littie ones like a ray of sunshine. It is 
published by J. M. »carn; 111 Fulton Street, New York. 

The Eighth Annual Beport of the Board of Education of Chicago, just receiyed, is an 
excellent document. We are much pleased with the Beport of the Superintendent, Mr. 
Wells, and hare marked one or two extracts for future use, 

GuYOT's Maps.— The reputation of the distinguished author of **Earth and Man" will 
secure the attention of Educ^rs to these maps. See announcement of the publisher. 

L. S.HOLDBM, Agent for the **North Western School Series," will be happy to hear from 
the lorers of good school books. 

Bead what is said of the School Edition of Bryant A Strattijn's dmrntrcicd ATithm4itit; 
also A. 8. Banes A Burr's new pages. 
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HINTS TO COMPOSITION. 

I 

BY T. B. SULIOT. 

All teachers know by sad experience that there is no duty of 
the school-room that young people discharge with more repugnance 
and in a more unsatisfactory manner, than that of writing com- 
positions. They too often write without plan or method, without 
any clear idea of what faults they should try to avoid, and what 
constitutes correctness of style. 

To remove some of that vagueness of conception, in which 
much of the difiSculty, and therefore of the irksomeness of the 
task consists, I wrote for my class the following hints to young 
and inexperienoed composers, which may assist young teachers in 
training their pupils to habits of correct composition : 

1. Select a subject suited to your natural taste, to your degree 
of knowledge and experience, about which you feel that you have 
something to say, something that you. would like to say to any one 
willing to hear you. Avoid those metaphysical disquisitions on 
abstract subjects, such as virtue, honor, friendships etc., on which 
most of you can have but dim and vague ideas, in which you cer- 
tainly feel no peculiar interest; so that, when attempting to write 
about them, in order to furnish the prescribed dose of essay, you 
must be reduced to the necessity of racking your brain to &jxd 
out, not what you yourselves know about the matter, but what 
you fancy older people might have to say. 
9 
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Select your subjects then from the stores of your own experi- 
ence, from the circle of your daily life, from what you have ob- 
served or felt in your own little world. Take some interesting 
point in any one of your studies, something that you have read or 
heard, and which has struck your fancy, touched your heart, or 
excited your admiration — anything in short about which you 
would like to write to a favorite correspondent of your own age. 

When you have fixed upon a subject, turn it about for a while 
in your mind as you walk along, or lie awake in bed; let it '^sim- 
mer," as it were, i^ your head, before you set about committing 
your thoughts to paper ; and when you do begin to write, try to 
express yourself as simply, as naturally as you would in a real 
letter to a real correspondent. Of course, I take for granted that 
you will have the sense not to wait until the eleventh hour, but to 
begin at once to prepare for your performance several days before- 
hand, in order to escape all perplexing hurry, and to be able to do 
the work easily, thoroughly and comfartahly. You know the 
proverb: "If you do not drive your work, your work will drive 
you. 

2. Vary your style according to the nature of your subject. 
Keep steadily in view the object which you propose to yourself, 
and let your choice of words and mode of expression be strictly 
consistent with it. What, for instance, can be more absurd than 
to parade a florid, poetical or pompous style when you are writing 
only about common things, or when your sole business should be 
to relate, to explain or to reason ? 

Let the young writer be especially on his guard against, the 
baneful habit, the /a^aZ facility of writing on and on, after he has 
no more to say, of spinning out one scanty yam of thought into 
an endless thread, of stringing together empty common place and 
insipid declamation. Remember the advice of that professor : 
"Whatever you want to say, say it, and be done with it." Pitch 
in at once into your subject; go straight ahead; do not beat about 
the bush, multiplying words from lack of sense, spreadmg out the 
matter thin to make an empty show ! 

3. Strive after a plain, perspicuous or tmiMparent style by 
^hich the idea, instead of being dimmed by the cloudy medium 
through which it is conveyed, is brought out in stronger relief, 
and more vivid coloring, owing to the perfect lucidity of the Ian- 
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guage. Avoid tbe too common error of fancying that elegance 
of style consists in the use of foreign or nncommon words^ of 
singnlar and affected expressions, or in a profusion of fignratiTe 
language. 

4. Having made a rough draught of your intended composi- 
tion, lay it by for a few days, until the impression made on your 
mind by the act of composing has faded away; until the very ex- 
pressions you have used are nearly forgotten. Then, revise your 
work with a critical eye and a cool judgment, as if it were the 
performance of a stranger. You will thus have a better chance 
of detecting many imperfections, which, in the glow and hurry of 
composition, had escaped your notice. Now is the time for ascer- 
taining whether your language is grammatically correct, for prun- 
ing away redundancies, for making sure that your sentences are 
not too long, involved and obscure ; that their several parts are 
properly arranged and connected by suitable conjunctions. Ob- 
serve the following directions : 

1. Employ no words or expressions not sanctioned by reput- 
able usage; avoid all vulgarisms or provincialisms, all phrases 
tolerated only hy the careless ease of familiar conversation. 

2. ' Use no ellipses (or suppressions of words) that would 
obscure the sense. 

3. Avoid vague or general expressions, which may mean any- 
thing or nothing; be sparing, for instance, of that very word 
thing. 

4. Avoid ambiguous words, (or words that may have two 
meanings.) * 

5. Do not use the same word in two different senses, or in a 
sense not usually attached to it. 

6. Do not, in the same sentence, or in two consecutive sen- 
tences, use the same pronoun in reference to different antece- 
dents; and be sure that each pronoun you employ represents 
some noun with which the reader or hearer will readily connect it. 

7. Be sure that each verb has its own appropriate subject, and 
that there is no subject left without a verb. 

^ 8. Place all modifiers, whether words, phrases or clauses, as 
near as possible to the word or to the part of the sentence which 
they are intended to modify. 

Do not, for instance, fall into the error of a School Board that 
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communicate to an admiring public the gratifying intelligence that 
they now have ^^ two school houses sufficiently large to accommo- 
date 400 pupils, each two stories high; but, at the same time, 
regret to be compelled to add that a large number of seats hare 
been long occupied by scholars, tibat have no backs." In short, 
do not separate parts of a sentence that should be closely united; 
neither force together parts that have no natural connection. 

9. Do not crowd together many dependent or circumstantial 
clauses ; but distribute them over the different parts of the sen- 
tence, close to the words on which they principally depend. 

10. Preserve the unity of the sentence by restricting it to one 
leading assertion or proposition, modified only by such subordin- 
ate ideas as are closely connected with it, and change the subject 
or scene of action as seldom as possible. 

11. Do not put a weaker word or phrase, or a clause contain- 
ing a weaker assertion after a stronger. The ideas should rise 
in importance, as the sentence proceeds, not the reverse. 

12. Place the principal word or words, or phrases, or clauses, 
wherever they will make the strongest impression, namely, at the 
beginning to attract, or at the close, to fix the attention, accord- 
ing to circumstances, but not in the middle ; just as a good com- 
mander puts his best troops in the front or in the rear of his 
army. 

5« As to the harmony of your sentences : 

1. Avoid harsh or inharmonious combinations of sounds. 

2. Let not two words, the one ending, the other beginning 
with the same sound, follow each c^her; as, A putrid (Ziatemper 
preYsHa in the town. She behaves with uni/orw/ormality, etc. 

8. Attend to the proper arrangement of your words and 
phrases ; for, though they be ever so judiciously chosen and well 
sounding, yet, if they be unskillfully arranged, the melody of the 
sentence is impaired. Thus :' 

1. Avoid a succession of short sounds, producing a limping, 
disjointed sound; or of long words, rendering the measure heavy 
and monotonous. 

2. Avoid sameness in the construction of your sentences, or 
too uniform a succession of long and short sentences ; neither 
should the members of the same sentence be too long in them- 
selves or out of proportion to each other. 
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3. When there are several subordinate clauses^ as a general 
rule let the longest be placed last. 

4. Avoid closing the sentence with a short or inharmonious 
word on which the voice cannot rest with a full musical cadence. 
But remember that in no instance should clearness or strength be 
sacrificed to mere sound. The using of any unnecessary words 
thrown in merely to round off the period, is a childish trick, un^ 
worthy of an earnest writer. By such trivial ornaments, a sen- 
tence always loses more in weight and strength than it can gain 
in harmony. 

When the idea is expressed with clearness, force and dignity, 
the sentence can hardly fail to satisfy the ear. At most, a mode- 
rate degree of attention to such directions as have been just given, 
is all that will be required to secure to such a sentence a pleasing 
cadence. Let the young writer never forget that, in style as in 
dress, true elegance consists in simplicity, and that the absence of 
all affectation in speech as in behavior, is the most winning of the 
graces. 

6. When you have done your best to secure those requisites 
of a correct style, read aloud what you have written. If you can 
not read it with ease, if the effort tires you, you may be sure that 
your hearers will be similarly affected. 

Finally, before and after transcribing your composition, ascer- 
tain: 

1. Whether all the words are correctly spelt. In any doubt- 
ful case, consult the dictionary. 

2. Whether the marks of punctuation and capital letters are 
properly used. 

8. Whether, in any word, the marV of the possessive case 
(^8 or ') has been forgotten. 

4. Whether the hyphen has been duly placed between the 
parts of a compound word, and also at the end of a line, when, 
from want of room, a word has to be divided, remembering that, 
in such a case, the letters of the same syllable must not be sepa- 
rated. 

5. Whether the marks of quotatien are inserted, whenever 
you have borrowed from some author a word or an expression. 

6. Whether the pronouns are all of the same gender und 
number as the nouns which they represent; whether each verb 
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has its own appropriate snbjeot, and each Bubject its oim appro* 
priate verb. 

7. Whether you conld not get rid of some soperfluons aiidf, 
and then. 

Whether any words can be omitted without obscoring or weak- 
ening the sense ; whether, on the other hand, yon haye used all 
the words necessary for a clear and full expression of your 
thoughts* 

9. Whether you have inelegantly repeated the same words or 
phrases in the same sentence or in a^joini^ag sentences. 

10. Whether yjDu could not get rid of some parentheses that 
clog and obscure the sentence ; whether you could not break up 
long sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better presenre the 
unity of the leading idea. 

11. Whether all the modifiers, whether adverbs, adjectiyes or 
phrases, are placed as near to the words intended to be modified 
as the grammatical construction of the sentence will allow. 

12. Whether parts of your competition could not be adyan- 
tageously divided into paragraphs. 

These directions may to some appear too numerous and minute, 
but, provided anything is worth doing at all, it is worth while to 
do it well. 

We have besides the repeated and emphatic testimony of some 
of the best writers in this and other countries, that it was only by 
long and patient perseverance in correcting and improving their 
first efforts, by a careful observance of such rules as the above, 
and by a diligent study of the best models, that they at last suc- 
ceeded in acquiring what ought surely to be the aim of every one 
who has any pretension to^a liberal education, — the power of ex- 
pressing their thoughts with clearness, with propriety, with 
fluency, with power and beauty. 

As to the correction of school compositions, the following is 
the mode now adopted in the High School at Salem : 

Whatever scholars are appointed to read essays on any one 
week, hand over, on the previous week, the first draft of their 
composition to one of the teachers. He examines it, underlines 
the words wrong spelt, writes on a separate piece of paper his 
remarks, whether grammatical or critical, on the style^ the thought; 
makes suggestions, etc., with figures of reference, by which the 
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scholar can easily refer each remark to the part of the sentence 
to which it applies. 

If the scholar does not understand the drift of the remark, or 
thinks that he has been himself misunderstood, or does not see 
the justice of the correction, he may, of course, apply to the 
teacher for further explanations. 

He then rewrites his composition, with the assistance of the 
teacher's criticisms, and generally succeeds in producing a more 
or less improved copy of his original essay. 

Whenever the teacher thinks it expedient, before handing back 
the essays to the writers with his criticisms, he selects such re- 
marks as appear to him to contain points of general interest. 
These he reads to the whole school, with such comments as the 
occasion calls for, but without mentioning the writers' names, as 
his object is to avoid wounding any one's feelings by personal 
remarks, and simply to call the attention of all to some common 
error of grammar or style. 



ON MOOD IN LANGUAGE. 

BY BBV. H. N. DAY.* 

Various definitions have been given of mood by grammarians. 
So far as they seem to be worthy of notice, these definitions may 
be distributed into three classes, viz : 1. Those which define 
mood as the manner of the action or being denoted by the verb; 
2, Those which define it as the manner in which an action or state 
is represented or an attribute asserted of the subject ; and 3. 
Those which define it as expressing the manner in which the action 
of the verb is related to the mind of the speaker. 

It is doubted whether any of these definitions convey just 
notions of the function of the mood in language. The last, how* 
ever, comes nearest to a satisfactory exposition of the matter. 

There is, however, no element of speech more necessary to be 
clearly understood by the grammarian than this element of the 
mood. It embraces the very soul of all speech ; and the analysis 
of the sentence cannot proceed correctly, except as its nature is 
clearly apprehended. 

^President Ohio Female OoUege, College Hill, 0. 
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In prosecuting a brief investigation into the function of the 
mood, we begin with the statement of a few essential doctrines : 

1. There are three necessary constituents or elements of erery 
logical sentence, the subjecty the predicate, and the eopuia. 

2. The mood is a modification of one or another of these ele* 
ments. 

2. It belongs to the thought, not to the mere verbal form of the 
expression. It modifies the logical element, not the verbal. 

4. It does not modify the subject. 

We come now to the disputed territory. We affirm the mood 
does not modify the predicate. This is demonstrable from a single 
example. The proposition A t« B, contains the essence of every 
unmodified proposition ; and the essential distinction expressed by 
mood is given in the two propositions, 1. unmodified, A is B, and 
2. modified, A may he B. The whole subject is here in A ; the 
whole predicate in B. But the modification is no more in the one 
than in the other. It is not in A ; neither is it in B. Nor is it 
in any relation between A and J3, except it be in the copula is and 
the copula may be, respectively. It must be, then, in the copula. 
The demonstration is complete. If we express the distinction of 
mood in concrete matter, the conclusion follows with equal clear- 
ness. The sun is bright ; the sun may be bright. The predicate 
here is not modified ; only the copula. To take another example : 
The sun shines ; the sun may shine. The whole predicate here 
is expressed in the state — shining, predicate of the sun. But the 
shining is the same in the one sentence as in the other ; it is 
equally unmodified in both. The copula is modified, however, and 
and to that exclusively the mood distinction here expressed 
belongs. 

If this view be correct and i;his conclusion be valid, as it cer- 
tainly seems to be, then we are driven to the inference that the so 
called infinitive is improperly regarded as a mood of the verb. 
For the copula is the assertive — ^the affirming element of the sen- 
tence ; but the infinitive never of itself asserts, affirms. The 
infinitive is, like the participle, but a verbal ; it is a verbal noun, 
the participle, a verbal adjective. This, indeed, is the view now 
taken of the infinitive by the ablest grammarians. 

Further, if our conclusion hold, the so called subjunctive, as 
distinct from the potential, is improperly regarded as a mood. If 
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the 9un shine, asserts nothing ; contains no copula, ho element, 
consequently, to which the mood, distinction can attach. The 
rules regulating the use of the verb in subjunctive clauses must be 
essentially, those, therefore, which regulate the use of it in other 
cases. If the assertion be unmodified, the indicative mood is to 
be used ; if it be modified, the potential or the imperative is to be 
used. This principle, as the irresistible consequence of any just 
exposition of a logical sentence, may be followed everywhere 
safely. It is only necessary, in order to avoid diflSculty and error, 
to avoid confounding logical with merely verbal forms. Be and 
fverey and the like forms, now associated with the so called sub- 
junctive, it should be borne in mind, however, are the primitive 
and the legitimate forms of the potential in the English. In the 
Latin, the peculiar idiom of using the potential where the action 
or state is not asserted, and where we should use the indicative 
form, being borne in mind, the principle we have attained dissi-i 
pates the fog that grammarians have thrown around the use of 
that form, and clears up the whole obscure and perplexed matter 
of the subjunctive, so called. 

Once more, those parts of speech called adverbsy in so far as 
they are employed to modify the copula, perform the same office 
aa the mood — inflection. They should be carefully distinguished 
from all other adverbs that modify the predicate. They are the 
true models. The others are primitively predicate-modifiers; 
derivatively, adjective and adverb modifiers. 



LEARNING TO SEE. 

BY J. MOEBOW.* 



The more I think of it, I find this conclusion more impressed npon me, 
that the greatest work a hnman soul ever does in this world, is to see some- 
thing, and to tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds of people can talk 
to one who can think, but thousands can think to one who can see. — John 
Buskin. 

It may as well be stated in the outset, that we attach no un- 
common or metaphorical meaning to the infinitive in the title ; W0 
mean nothing but vision — seeipg with the bodily eye. Perhaps 
the thought may be suggested to the reader that this is something 

^Principal Grammar School, Hamilton, 0. 
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which CfUi not be taught, or in which, if we are deficient, we can 
make no impi:oTement ; that whether or not a man sees aright, is 
beyond hie control ; the only volnntary thing with him being, that 
he open his eyes and turn toward the object Most probably he 
will be disposed to argue the question, and say that as the picture 
of the object seen, is formed on the retina of the eye, and the 
impression conveyed to the brain by the nerre, correct vision 
d^ends alone upon the structure of die optical organs. On this 
subject we desire to state three propositions : 

1. All men do not see. 

2. How to see is one of the most, if not the very most, import- 
ant matter, that concerns us here. 

8. Something can be done toward teaching men to see. 

First, then, there are those who do not see ; having eyes they 
see not, that is see not well. Most men do not see a tree ; they 
look toward it with open eyes, but they obtain a most vague and 
incomplete idea of its appearance. Two men for the first time 
walk through a beech woods ; one observes the rounded top, the 
peculiar curve of the branches, the structure of the bark, the 
shape of the leaf and the tint that characterizes the foliage, in 
short everything that distinguishes the beech from other trees, uid 
has so fixed in his mind its ideal as to be able to recognise the 
tree whenever it or its representations are presented to his view, 
and to judge of the correctness of the representations. This man 
sees. The other has not noted the peculiarities of the tree, and 
has no correct idea of its general appearance. He sees not. A 
number of men look at a landscape. The agriculturist observes 
the character of the productions, and through these he sees the 
nature and fertility of the soil ; the engineer, with his mathemati- 
cal eye, measures the elevations and depressions, and judges of 
its adaptability for improvement ; the artist, with the eye of taste, 
looks only for the beautiful and the picturesque. Now if we sup- 
pose a fourth person to see all thf^ these have seen, he would 
come up to our idea of one who sees well ; but a fifth individual, 
who would see none of these pnrticulars, and obtain no correct 
idea, general idea of the whole, we must say of him, that he has 
not well seen the landscape, or rather he has not seen it at all. It 
would not, perhiq[>s, be too much to say that some men will see 
m<Hre in an evening walk, than others in making the tour of a 
continent. 
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la the second place, we are to speak of tke importance of 
knowing how to see. There has been a long dispute among meta- 
physicians, whether or no all our knowledge is derived from the 
senses. While it is now, we believe, generally admitted that the 
mind has intuitive faculties, by which it acquires ideas independ- 
ent of the direct agency of the senses, yet it must be remembered 
that by far the greatest portion of our ideas come to us from 
sensation, wd that the internal fountains of knowledge are^ 
awakened to exercise by the senses. Hence we speak with suffi- 
cient accuracy, when we say that the five senses are the windows 
to the soul ; that through these the mind gets its information ; that 
whatever internal powers the mind may be possessed of, tiiey 
would forever lie dormant were it not for the faidifu] five senses, 
revealing material knowledge and facts — opening up the light and 
beauty and harmony of the material world. And of these five 
windows the eye is the best and broadest, and opens out upon the 
most extensive prospect. When this window is closed upon us, it 
is the greatest misfortune we can experience in this world, next to 
the loss of the reason itself. Undoubtedly the sense of hearing 
is invaluable to us, but who would not rather be deaf tiban blind t 
Through the eye we learn of form, and color, and motion, of the 
sun and stars, of tree, and shrub, and flowers ; of bird and beast^ 
of men and cities, and works of art. The part the eye perfonna 
in furnishing ideas to the mind, and its necessity for tiie complete 
development of the mental powws, being seen, it will be impoa- 
sible to oT^rstate the importance of knowing how to use this 
wonderful instrument to the best advantage. 

The necessity of a good eye ia easily enough seen in the case 
of the mechanic or the^evchant ; of him who measures quantity^ 
length and breadth, and judges of quality, texture and color. So 
evident is this, that we often hear a man's fitness for a pr(^ssion 
denoted by the saying, ^^he has an eye for the business;'' tiiiia 
we hear of the mechanic's eye, the. painter's eye. 

But we wish to show that the right use of the eye is equally 
important to the man of letters, to him who lives by the product 
of his mind, who deals with the invisible and imponderable, and 
yet most powerful levers for moving the world — the levers of 
thought and science, literature. We would ask in what domain of 
thought are the habits of clear and correct observation unneees- 
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sarj ? Is it in the seyere and rigorons exercise of the logical 
faculties? We reason from premises; these are propositions, 
&cts ; and we have already seen that the eye claims the largest 
share in the merit of discovering and imparting knowledge. 

Is it in the lighter, and perhaps more agreeable works of the 
imagination ? It is a settled principle of mental philosophy, that 
the imagination is only concerned with sensible objects ; that is, 
although we may imagine that which never existed, yet the ele- 
ments of the mental picture have been presented to the mind 
through the senses. Thus, there may be an imaginative painting, 
but the artist has obtained from nature every form and color, 
every leaf and blade, and has but presented these in new combi- 
nations. So there may be works of fiction, but if they have any 
merit, the novelist has but delineated characters he has seen, and 
such as we meet in every day life. 

We would here direct the attention of the reader again to the 
quotation at the head of this article. We regard it as one of the 
most suggestive passages, the author of Modem Painters, has 
given to the world. This celebrated Art Critic, after giving to 
Walter Scott the first place in the Literature, and to Turner the 
pre-eminence in the Art of their age, proceeds to speak of the 
kind of work these two men did ; the follow the words we have 
quoted. Now what was their kind of work? Scott is pre-emi- 
nently descriptive, in both his prose and poetry. And let any 
one read his finest descriptive passages, and he will be convinced 
Aat he described better than other men because he saw better. 
And what Scott did with the pen, Turner did with the pencil. So, 
too, of Shakspeare. No man used his eyes better than Shaks- ' 
peare. He was the best of observers and the best of writers, who 
have described men and manners. When the reader considers 
that the poet, the novelist and the artist all agree in this, that 
ibey describe to us what they have seen, he will not think it a 
hyperbole in Ruskin, that he calls this work the noblest exercise 
of the human mind. 

(to be CONTINUEI).) 
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NORMAL AND PROFESSIONAL. 
^ SCHOOL DISCIPLINE— Na 3. 

BT THB KDITOB. 

The first of Mr. Cowdery's excellent "Hints to Teachers," which ap- 
peared in the last volume of the Monthly, was love your pupils. He urged 
wisely that the afifections of the teacher should embrace not a part of his 
pnpils, but all of them, and that those naturally most repulsiye should have 
the first place. ** Take these repulsive children lovingly to your heart," 
was the counsel. My own experience in managing scholars, especially boys, 
teaches that this " hint" is a cardinal truth in school discipline. I have 
never been able to lead a froward boy in the right way so long as he had 
the shadow of a doubt in regard to my being his friend. So long as he felt 
that his faults had come between us and checked my interest in his welfare, 
my control has been mainly outward. Nor is it sufficient to tell a boy that 
you are his best friend. Unless you really are his friend, you cannot long 
appear to be. We wear no veil over our hearts in the presence of children. 
As the electrometer trembles at the presence of the feeblest electric cur- 
rent, so their hearts unconsciously feel the influence of sincere love and 
good will. 

Herbert Spencer, in his incomparable essay on ^^ Moral Education " 
says that parents are mostly considered by their oflfspring as " friend-ene- 
mies." This conflicting belief respecting the parental character, he attri- 
butes to impressions they inevitably receive from parental treatment, "os- 
cillating as that treatment does between bribery and thwarting, between 
petting and scolding, between gentleness and castigation." Whatever may 
be true of the feeling of children towards their parents, it is lamentably the 
fact that scholars usually regard their teachers as their " friend-enemies " 
and often with the first ingredient a minus quantity. This feeling is often 
intensified by injudicious home influence. The habit of holding up the 
teacher as a terror to children is quite common in many families. Such 
children enter school with a deep-seated feeling of antagonism towards the 
teacher which requires often constant effort to keep from reciprocating. 
But you must love these children regardless of their conduct or their feel- 
ings. They will soon love you. You need not love their conduct, but you 
must love their future — an affection higher and deeper than mere natural 
friendship. 

The scholars in every school may be divided into three classes : 1, Those 
who are naturally lovable, who by some happy circumstance of birth or of 
training usually find it easy to do right. 2. Those who from an unhappy 
constitution or moral orphanage constitute an element of mischief and dis- 
cord, and who are known as " bad scholars." 3. An indifferent class of 
children between the above classes, and who are good or bad accord- 
ing to circumstances. They usually go with the strongest party. 
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It mult be obvioof tliat the ikill ef the disoiplinariMi will display iteelf 
cbiefiy in tbe muiegemeiit of tbe eeoond oIms of childcen. They are nen- 
ally those who hare been spoiled at home by over indnlgenee, or by harsh 
usage and negleet. Many an nnloved child receiyes daily so much 
nnkindness and condemnation that he looks for nothing else. I have had 
more than one boy tell me, with tearfnl calmness that evinced more than a 
passing impulse, that nobody eared for him. " I have not a friend on 
earth and never expect to haFC," is the secret of more than one boy's per- 
Terseness. Teacher, if there is a scholar in yonr school in whom yon are to 
manifest a deeper interest than in any other, select this boy. The ** pet 
lamb" is always the forsaken one; so should be the pet scholar. 

I once spent nearly a half day in a school in which the teacher was anez- 
pectedly failing in discipline, to ascertain the canse. In the school (a 
primary) was quite a nnmber of large girls who were backward in their 
studies, untidy in their dress, and ilUbehaved. Over these girls, the teacher 
had very little influence, and the school was rapidly becoming " demoral- 
ised." I soon saw that the teacher was failing because she disliked these 
girls and they knew it. Her scholars were seated on the principle of attrac- 
tion and repulsion. On the front seats was a bevy of well-dressed, bright- 
eyed little girls whose personal attractiveness made it an easy thing to pet 
them. On the back seats was the group of disorderly girls whose conduct 
was such a source of constant trial At recess the front group surrounded 
tbe teacher, presenting her with little tokens of affection, and receiving 
kisses and caresses in return. A large, rude girl formed the center of an- 
other group whose significant looks and tones plainly revealed the charac- 
ter of the interview. In a private conversation, at close of the school, the 
teacher frankly admitted that I was right in regard to her feelings toward 
these girls; said she hated them and could not help it — that their conduct 
had made them repulsive to her and she felt relieved when they were absent 
from school I said to her that this state of things was wrong and should 
at once be changed, that a teacher's feelings toward her pupils should be 
controlled by principle instead of impulse. ** These girls are here," said I, 
"for you to make better. They are the very girls that need your sympathy 
and your interest, and you can never benefit them until you approach them 
with kind words and warm sympathies. Make them your special favorites 
— ^your pets. Call upon them to do little favors for you, give them your 
confidence, and, with a true missionary spirit, labor in season and out of 
season, for their good." 

There is no mistake in school discipline more common or more perni- 
cious than for the teacher to impute personal motives to the conduct of his 
scholars — to regard every passing mischief or neglect of duty as an indig- 
nity or disrespect towards himself, instead of an offense against good ordej. 
and the school It is exceedingly difficult for a teacher who views the con- 
duct of children from this personal stand-point, who regards himself as the 
center and circumference of their actions, to love a troublesome scholar 
A strong dislike is natural and, when cherished, unconsciously reveals itself 
in harsh tones, sharp words, and unkind treatment Punishment in its 
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spirit and mantier, degenerates into personal resentment and vindictiveness. 
The offender instead of feeling gennine regret for his condact, only wishes that 
the teacher and himself conld change places /or a few monMfi^9, 

I do not claim that the teacher shonld be passionless or personally indiflerent 
On the contrary merited praise or censure is a proper agency in the gorernment 
of children. The mistake which I wish to point ont^ is in the ground on which 
the approbation or disapprobation is based. There is a great differenee between 
displeasure in view of a wrong act, and ill-will towards the wrong doer. The 
conduct of a scholar may produce strong displeasure in the teacher and at the 
same time a warm attachment exist between them. Eyen punishment, when 
properly administered, may reveal an affectionate interest in the transgressor, 
illustrating the discipline of the Great Teacher, of whom it is siud, " whom he 
loyeth he chasteneth." Chastisement without love, is futile in school government 



THE TBAOHER»S ARMOR. 

BT SARAH L. ANDREWS.* 



The power of governing well is a topic of interest to all who are engaged 
in the instruction or training of the young. How to secure ever ready and 
cheerful obedience— how to acquire an influence over pupils which shall be 
lasting in its effects — these are difficulties which have often been experi- 
enced and lamented by teachers. Much has been written, much said upon 
different modes of government, and often has this power of governing well 
been made the subject of anxious thought. 

Many, otherwise capable, have, for the want of this faculty, failed in their 
chosen work. Some seem formed to control— gifted with a peculiar faculty 
tor governing others. 

We enter a school- room, and are charmed by its cheerful order. We are 
assured that the teacher wields the sceptre of command, though in the 
sunny faces of the little ones, and their evident pleasure in the exercises 
before them, we see no token of that command. Instances such as this, 
contrasted with those of an opposite character, have given rise to the query. 
Is it possible to acquire this faculty, or is it not rather a God-given talent? 

•Wherein does this power lie? Upon what does it depend ? It depends, 
we believe, upon the armor which the teacher wears into the school-room. 
'* Teaching is a warfare." Not only does the faithful teacher meet ignorance 
in the school-room, but she finds also restlessness — an unwillingness to 
receive instruction — waywardness, selfishness; these and many more as 
hosts encamped against her. 

The experienced soldier girds on his armor before entering the ranks of 
battle, nor dreams of carrying on effectual warfare unarmed. The teacher, 
too, must stand in the school-room, her battle-field, fully equipped She has 
work to perform, which can not be accomplished by reaching only the 
understanding of her pupils, she must have access to the heart. She 

*Cl6v«land, 0. 
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needs, it it trae, a miod well stored with systemattsed knowledge, and skill 
in imparting that knowledge, bat this cUone is not sofficient. 

In the conflict with error and sin, the weapon of fear must of itself proTe 
inejfectaal. Oastle doors sometimes yield to force — heart doors never. The 
ferule has little or no power there ; the harsh tone, the stern reproving look, 
the impatient word, in many cases serve only to bar still closer the tiny 
entrance to the heart. 

The teacher's most effectual weapon is love ; love not for here and there 
a talented or lovable pnpil, bat for each and every one committed to her 
charge. The Creator has left no part of his handiwork entirely unblessed. 
In the rough and unsightly rock he has sown the vein of gold ; on the 
barren and desolate crag planted the tiny moss, and in the heart of every 
child hidden some talent, some pleasant trait of character, which it is m 
part of the teacher^s work to discover and bring into action. The teacher 
who truly knows her pupils, can not fail to love them. An atmosphere of 
affection will pervade the school-room. Even the ruler will become an 
instrument of impartial love, and that love she will find the invincible 
weapon when others fail. 

The teacher must stand among her pupils, not as a being of another 
sphere, having nothing in common with them, but rather as one who rejoices 
in their little joys, sorrows in their childish troubles, and enters readily into 
their, to them, all important plans. In order thus to feel and act, she must 
add to her armor — sympathy. 

To speak of patience as a part of our required equipment, seems almost 
unnecessary, for what teacher has not ten thousand times felt the need of 
that strong shield 

Bui firmness must be joined with patience, else many errors will be over- 
looked — many transgressions permitted. 

Love and sympathy, patience and firmness, are weapons which all may 
obtain. And if such is indeed the armor required to conquer in the school- 
room, then may not every teacher acquire that coveted power of governing 
well ? The heart is softened by sympathy and love, its errors are discovered 
and uprooted by patience and firmness, and the evil is then in readiness for 
implanting new and nobler principles of action ; pure and holy motives. 

The teacher must, therefore, not only have before her a high standard of 
perfection for herself, but for her pupils also, and her own enthusiasm must 
be instilled into their hearts, until in not only intellectual, but in spiritual 
culture, their watchword will be, *'Onward, upward," better and noUer every 
day. 

Who is sufficient ? In the words of another, 

"He who prayeth, while he worketh, 
He who loveth all — 
He alone can walk before them, 
Worthily and well." 
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. /■ 
SPELLING BY WRITING, 

BT JAKES H. BOSS. 

A few years ago oral spelling was universal, but now it forms the excep- 
tion, in the beat class of schools, instead of the general role. In all well 
regulated schools, spelling by writing is conceded to be not only the most 
expeditions but the best plan of acquiring a knowledge of orthography. 
When we consider the advantage of being a good speller, and the frequent 
mortifications imperfect spelling occasions, it seems wonderful that the best 
and only natural method of teaching it was not discovered centuries ago, 
We not unfrequently meet good viva voce spellers, who, when, writing, 
make the most inexplicable blunders. This is attributable to ihe training 
of the ear to the neglect of the eye. There are a great many ways of con* 
ducting a spelling lesson, which will result more advantageously, if com* 
bined, than to pursue either exclusively. In the first place I would mention 
oral spelling, in which each pupil pronounces and spells the word given him. 
A second method is to require the class to bring "the lesson written to the 
recitation and then allow them to spell in turn from their slates. A third 
method is to select the most difficult words from the lesson, require them to 
be T^ritten at dictation, collect the slates and mark the results, giving the 
per cent, to which each is entitled. A fourth method is to give out several 
hundred words iQ regular order, requiring each pupil, instead of spelling 
orally, to write the words given him on his slate. After having gone 
around five, ten, or twenty times, let them spell in the order in which the 
words were given. A fifth method is to select all of the hard words of the 
course, or of the lesson, require the class to number 1, 2, 3, 4 — 1, 2, 3, 4— 
1, 2, 3, 4, &c., then give to all of No. 1 the same word, all of No. 2 another 
word, all of No. 3 another, &c. When they have ten or twenty words each, 
either collect the slates and mark them, or, if the pupils are large enough, 
let them exchange slates, and each one mark his neighbor's. Each pupil 
that misspells a word is required to write it correctly, five, ten or twenty 
times. This generally makes a lasting impression. 



PRONUNCIATION OP EITHER AND NEITHER. 
We meet with three different modes of pronouncing these words. The 
first is nay-tker. Those who adopt this pronunciation, also pronounce eor^ 
cetve, deceitf as if spelled consavey de-sate. They preserve the original 
sound of the e, which in all these words, is indicated to be of long quantity 
by the insertion of the z after it. The old spelling was nether. The i was 
inserted in writing simply to show that the e was long, in conformity wHh 
a very general analogy of the language, just as in hear, deep, and in a 
thousand other words in the language, a, e, or one of the other vowels has 
been inserted. This proi^anciation, however, has nearly passed away. 
10 
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The second mode it nee-iher. This pronanoiation gires to the e the sound 
which, when of long qaantitj, it hns almost nniversnlly taken. It is the 
more preyalent mode, and is conformed to true English analogy. 

The third mode is nye-ther. This pronanciation, recent bat somewhat 
popular, has found fovor with some because supposed liy them to be the 
true old mode. But they evidently mistake the old pronunciation which is 
the first already given. Others seem to think that this is the true English 
pronunciation of the dipthong e», and that the i was a proper element of 
the original word. But the «, as already remarked, did not belong at all to 
the word in its origin, and was inserted only to show that the e was of long 
quantity. This pronunciation is every way objectionabla It is an innoT»- 
tion on settled and general analogies. It ignores or obscures the true origia 
of the words. It exalts a mere orthoepical character, the », to the rank of 
an essential element; while, at the same time, it buries in silence the really 
essential element which is the e. No pure English ear can sanction this 
cockney pronunciation. D. 



PHYSICAL BXBR0I8BS IN THB CHICAGO SCHOOLS.* 

One year ago, the Board of Education introduced an elaborate system of 
physical exercises into all the schools. Each of the different movements 
was described with such particularity that any teacher or school would be 
able to learn and execute it from the description alone. These exercises, or 
portions of them, have been practised daring the year from four to eight 
times a day in all the Primary rooms, and three or more times a day in all 
the Grammar rooms, with the happiest results. Not. only has their favor- 
able influence upon the health of the pu^Als been manifest, but in many of 
the rooms, the improvement in erectness of form and position has been 
equally marked. The teachers themselves have in many instances been 
greatly benefitted by these exercises. 

So far as my knowledge extends, no other city except*^swego, had pre- 
viously introduced a thoroughly digested coarse of exercises, and made it 
obligatory upon all the schools to practise them at frequent and regular 
intervals, as a part of the daily routine of school duties. The experience 
of a year has suggested some improvements, which should be introduced 
when the course is reprinted. 

Besides the regular course of ''free gymnastics'' prescribed by the Board, 
the High School and several of the District Schools have already been 
furnished with suitable gymnastic apparatus for the use of the pupils, by the 
liberality of parents and other friends ; and it is to be hoped that the re- 
maining districts will soon be favored with similar facilities. 

An experiment has been tried during the past year in several of the 
schools, with the bean-bag exercises recommended by Dr. Lewis, of Boston; 
•Fnm the Anaaal Btpert of W. H. WcUs, 8np«rintMdoat. 
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bat we do not find them adapted to oar use, except, perhaps, in the High 
Sdiool In the Normal Department of the High School, they are still 
practised, with very satisfactory results. 

Bat while I am able to gite so gratifying a report respecting the infinence 
of "firee gymnastics,'' I regret to say, there is one serious eyil still existing 
to a greater or less extent in all the schools, which cannot &il to exert o 
▼ery deleterious iniluence upon the health and form of the pupils. I refer 
to the habit of stooping over the desks while engaged in exercises requiring 
the use of the pen or pencil. 

I am aware that many of the teachers have devoted special attention to 
this matter, and in some of the schools, very considerable improvement has 
already been effected : but the cure is by no means radical or permanent, and 
in most cases, a more efficient and systematic course of treatment is re- 
quired.- There are some divisions, in which the pupils lose more daring the 
day by indulging in this habit, than they gain by the practice of gymnastic 
exerdses. 

As a first step toward the correction of this evil, teachers should inform 
themselves and their pupils of its nature and magnitude. The next step of 
progress should be a firm resolve to overcome it, whatever maybe the effort 
required. 

With most pupils, a frequent admonition from the teacher will be suffi- 
cient to establish the habit of sitting erect, and when this habit is once 
formed, very little attention will be needed to perpetuate it. But when this 
measure is found to be ineffectnal, a persistent habit of stooping at the desk 
should be treated as a misdemeanor, affecting the deportment average of 
the pupil the same as any other example o^ misconduct. 



COMPOSITION IN THB CINCINNATI SCHOOLS.* 
Composition is receiving a greater share of attention than formerly. All 
beginners in this branch have two difficulties to contend with. First, the 
subject matter ; and, secondly, the manner of expression. Granting these 
difficulties to exist in the order named, the first effort should be to supply 
the knowledge. To do this it has been suggested, that the pupils be re- 
quired first to give oral abstracts of their reading lessons — such pieces as 
come within the scope of their minds — as far as possible in their own lan- 
guage, and that exercise to be considered most meritorious which is most 
remotely removed from the language of the book. The transition to written 
abstracts is easy. Let this course be steadily pursued from the moment 
the child can read intelligently and fluently, and when the higher grades 
are reached, subjects may be assigned for original composition, always 
taking care to select such subjects a» are not in advance of the pupil And 
if the scholar has no actual knowledge of the subject, let the Teacher 
supply the information, or refer him to some book treating of the same 
subject. The h nts thus obtained will be actual knowledge to him, and by 

^From th« Semi-Anaoal Report of Lnoan Hardinsi Saperinteniont. 
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degrees his mind will Btrengthen, antU he will be enabled to InTestigate for 
himseU The power of mind thas acquired doee not show itself simply in 
this direction, bat whateyer i^ to be done, reqoiriog thought, can be grasped 
to adyantage. B j this coarse a fondness for reading would be engendered. 
The reason why so many have a distaste for substantial reading, and profit 
so little by what they dojread, is because they have no power of concentra- 
tion. All is chaos and confusion. In trying to remember all that is read, 
everything is lost, while, by the disciplined mind, only a very small fraction 
of any author's production need be remembered. Prominent points are 
selected, and and the fiUing-up is doiie in accordance with each one's taste | 
These suggestions have been made in the absence of any systematic coarse 
on Object Lessons and Oom position. But if the work, now ready for pnb- 
licatioo, prepared in the main, by a member of your honorable body, should 
be adopted as a text- book, these hints will be found in harmony with that 
or any other similar work. The manner and style of reading would also be 
improved ; for he can not read well, who understands not what he reads. 



MAP DRAWING IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 
In the Girls' High School, we listened with much interest to an animated 
impromptu discussion, sustained by several of the pupils, upon the best 
method of teaching the alphabet The results of their own observation 
were adduced in support of favorite theories, difficulties were freely sug- 
gested and readily met, and the same evidence was afforded here, as else- 
where, of minds accustomed to vigorous and continued exertion. A recita- 
tion in geography Whioh we witnessed in this school may be worth a some- 
what detailed description. The lesson was the coast of Europe. The lati- 
tude and longitude, in degrees and minutes, of some forty places, — capes, 
mouths of rivers, etc., commencing at the north-eastern extremity of the 
coast and following it around to the west, south, and east, had been written 
down by the teacher in a blank book and given to the class by dictation. 
A brief description of the physical features of the coast had also been given. 
The blackboard at the side of the room was divided into a number of equal 
spaces, perhaps three feet wide, and a pupil sent to each of these, who in a 
short time, without the use of a ruler, drew parallels and meridians, employ- 
ing straight or broken lines instead of curves, and locating the lines at 
proper distances apart according to a scale which had been established, of 
so many inches or parts of an inch to a degree. Another set of pupils 
designated by means of dots the location of the points whose latitude and 
longitude had been given. Another set drew through these points the out- 
line of the coast, and one of the number recited, as she drew, the descrip- 
tion of the parts about which she was engaged. While the drawing was 
proceeding in silence at the board, the rest of the class were occupied in 
reciting with gpreat fluency the list before mentioned, one individual giving 
the first place on the list with its location, her neighbor the next, and so on. 
Maps are afterwards drawn upon paper with remarkable neatness and care, 
entirely from memoTj.—Masaachtuetts Teacher, 
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NOUNS OP MULTITUDE. 



A little girl was looking at the picture of a number of shipSi when she 
exclaimed 'See what t^ flock of ships.' We corrected her hj saying that a 
flock of ships, was called tkfle^f and a fleet of sheep was called & flock 

And here we may add for the beneflt of the foreigner, who is mastering 
the intricacies of our language in respect to nouns of multitude, that a 
flock of girls is called a hevtfy and a bevy of wolves is called tkpack, and a 
pack of thieves is called a gang, and a ganff of angels is called a host, and 
a host of porpoises is called a shocU, and a shoal of buflfaloes is called a herd, 
and a herd of children is called a troovy and a troop of partridges is called 
a covey, and a covey of beauties is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians 
is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a heap of 
oxen is called a drove, and a drove of blackguards is called a mob, and a 
mob of whales is called a school, and a school of worshippers is called a con- 
gregation, and a congregation of engineers is called a corps, and a corps of 
robbers is called a hand, and a band of locusts is called a swarm, and a 
swarm of people is called a crowd, and a crowd of gentle folks is called 
the elite, and the elite of the city's thieves and rascals are called the roughs, 
and a miscellaneous crowd of city folks is called the community or the 
public, according as they are spoken of by the religious community or the 
secular public "-^Pitman's Phonographic Magazine, 



GENDER IN GBAMMAB.| 

The use of the term '^Neuter Gender/' in parsing, has the sanction of a 
venerable antiquity. Shall I disturb the nerves of some retired "old fogy," 
if I dare to question the propriety of its use in its general application? 

Webster defines gender to mean ** sex." *' In grammar, a distinction of 
s^bx as male or female," Has the word gender then any application what- 
ever, except to designate the male or female sex ? When we apply it to a 
noun not possessing sex,* we fall into a gross inconsistency, and undertake to 
mend it by prefixing an adjective '' Neuter," which directly contradicts our 
application of the term gender. In other words, we class such nouns as 
book, &c., among the sexes and in the same breath say it has no sex. 

I find teachers to whom I have spoken upon this subject, laying great 
stress upon the definition, ''distinction of sex." Yery well, where there is 
sex, make the distinction, but where there is no sex, I see no opportnnity 
for making this distinction. I have long taught my pupils to avoid the 
application of gender, except where gender exists. 

CoMMOic Gender is another term found in all our Grammars* Will some 
one define it, or rather give us a specimen of the genus to which it belongs 7 
Because a noun may be either masculine or feminine, does it follow, as the 
term legitimately implies, that it is a mixture of both? 

If it is said that the word bird, for example, is a term applied to both 
sexes, I reply that this is not what is said in applying the term Common 
Gender to it in parsing. It is simply saying that ihcU bird-^the one parsed, 
is a mixture of the two sexes. 

Why not avoid the use of both these terms by entirely avoiding the appli* 
cation of gender in the first instance, and in the second by saying what is 
trtte, that the noun considered may be masculine or feminine ? 0. 

*Doea any nonn have s«z;?— Ed. 
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"OFHCE OP STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONEB, \ 
Ck>LUHBn8, Ohio, May 1, 1862. J 

StcUement — ^The Board of Edacation in have established a rule which 

forbids the commanicating of pnpils daring school hours, without special per- 
msision from the teacher in charge. The penalty for infraction of this rule is as 
follows : First offence, suspension from the school for one day; second offence, 
suspension for one day; third offence, suspension for two weeks. The Itgaiihf 
of the penalty being disputed by an aggrieved party, and doubted by some 
members of the Board of Education, the opinion of the School Commismoner is 
solicited upon the subject 

AuBiwer, — It is my opinion that Boards of Education have legal authority to 
establish such a rule, and decree the specified penalty. Section 13 of the school 
law makes it the duty of Boards *^ prescribe rules and regulations foe the gov- 
ernment of all the common schools within their jurisdiction.*' Section 15 gives 
them authority to suspend from their schools any pupil found guilty of dis« 
orderly conduct, which suspension shall not extend beyond the current session of 
the school" 

I have answered the point upon which my opinion is solicited; but I deem it 
proper to avail myself of so appropriate an occasion for expressing my views in 
regard to the necessity, expediency and propriety of the action of the Board in 
the case under consideration. A transaction may be legal^ but inexpedient and 
unjust; and such, it seems to me, is the penalty prescribed for the offence stated. 
I frilly believe that ''the communicating of pupils during school hours without 
special permission from the teacher in charge," should be forbidden, and by ap- 
propriate means, prevented. But I do not believe that in all ordinary cases it is 
^iher necessary or wise to suspend a pupil from school, as a penalty for this 
offence. I admit that it is a v^ easy way for tfie teacher to administer disd- 
pline; and if the object of our schools is to promote the ease and indolence of 
their teachers, I know of no better way for accomplishing this purpose. The 
same rule might be made [applicable to families, and the child which should 
three times disobey the law of the household be suspended from home for two 
weeks. I do not believs that such a practice, either in the family or the school, 
would prove reformatory of character. 

Among the numerous objections which might be urged against the practice 
of repeated and extended suspensions from school, I will name the following : 
First. It is productive of injury to the pupils suspended, and to their classmates. 
During their absence of two weeks, they will not be likely to study the lessons of 
their classes. They will be without instructors, and when they return to their 
schools they will find themselves far behind in their studies; and thus they wiU 
prove dead weights and hindrances to their classmates. Second, In many 
cases, this penalty will be an inducement for commiting the ofienee against 
which it is designed to guard. There are in most of our schools boys who have 
an admiration for vacations. They are not all of them vicious and incorrigible; 
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but are much more fond of plaj than of Btndy. They wonld not commit what 
they esteem a crime for the sake of a vacation, but when sixteen holidays are 
the promised reward of what they esteem three venial offences, the temptation 
is so strong that they become its victims. And when penalty becomes an in- 
ducement to wrong*doing, the law promotes the evil which it was designed to 
prevent. Third, This role and its penalty may become an offence and a grief 
to parents. They wish their children to be instracted in school, and are willing 
that they shoald receive all needed and appropriate correction and punishment 
Bat when they are required by law to contribute to the support of schools, and 
vhen they contrive to spare their children from home in order that they may 
receive instruction, it is not strange that they should object to rules which are 
liable to keep their young sons and daughters away from scho«>l much of the 
time. 

In conclusion, I have a word for teachers upon the subject under discussion. 
There is for them a more excellent way for the correction and needful discipline 
of the children who are committed to their care, than banishment from school 
Wise teachers, thoughtful, conscientious and earnest /teachers, can and will 
invent measures for the maintenance of good ord^ in school, without resorting 
to a style of punishment which is in imminent danger of subjecting them to the 
charge of indolence or cowardice. Let them bravely, yet with kindness, meet 
the difficulties incident to school government, let them care most of all for the 
present and future welfare of their offending pupils, and let them exercise a 
. great deal of practical common sense, and they will seldom experience either 
the disposition or the necessity of executing a penalty so objectionable as the 
one which I have considered. 

I would not be understood as denying that there may be extreme cases in 
which the infliction of this penalty may be the best thing that can be done. 

ANSON SMYTH, 
State School CommissioDer. 



What Seventy Boyb Became. — Many people begin the education of their 
children with an exhibition of toys, marvelous tales, silly romances, and wind 
np with the circus and theatre. The degrading influence and sorrowful conse- 

auences of this mode of education will be best illustrated by stating a few facts 
lat have passed under my own observation. So far as my memory goes, about 
thirty boys, educated in this way — i. c, in contempt of all useful knowledge and 
occupation, spent their days in reading novels, the lives and confessions of 
pirates and murderers, etc., and their nights in the streets, dram-shops, gam- 
bling saloons, circus and theatre — at the age of forty-five, one had been hun^ 
for murder, one for robbing the mail, and three as pirates ; five died in the peni- 
tentiary, and seven lived and died as useless vaf^abonds about the streets; Uiree 
were useful mechanics, and the fate of the remainder is unknown. 

Of about forty educated with me by a really moral and scientific teaeh^, 
under the old fogy Puritanic system of restraint, as it is now called by Toung 
America, at the age of fifty-five one was a member of Congress, one judge of 
the Supreme Court, two judges of the Circuit Court, three ^ysicians, five law- 
yers, fourteen were dead, and of the remainder farmers ana mechanics, and so 
&r as known not one of them was ever called before the bur of his country on 
a criminal charge, and they all had comfortable homes, except two or three, and 
♦very one was passably respectable.— 2>r. Edward Lawton. 
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LIEUT. COL HERMAN CANFIELD. 

Early in the great battle of Pittsburgh Landing, on Sandaj, the 6th nit, 
Lieut GoL GAypiKLD received a mortal wound, from idiichhe died the next daj. 
His last words were, ''I faced the enemy and fell" 

CoL Gakfield was a native of Mahoning county, bat for the last twenty 
years a resident of Medina. By profession he was a lawyer. For four yeaiSf 
beginning with 1856, he was a member of oar State Senate; representing the 
district cOiBposed of the counties of Lorain and Medina. He was among the 
ablest and most useful members of that body; and very few men in oar State 
have achieved a more enviable reputation for talent and statesmanship. His 
character for integrity was above saspicion. He was a sincere Christian. 

Six months ago he was appointed Lieut Colonel of the 72nd Ohio Regiment 
As Col. BuoKLAND was put in command of a brigade, Lieut CoL Canfield com- 
manded the regiment; and all reports bear testimony to his herdsm. Bravely 
he "faced the enemy; '* and bravely he "fell" 

While in the Senate, he was Chairman of the Committee on Schools and 
School Lands; and with signal ability and success he defended our school ays* 
tern from the assaults of its foes. At the Republican Convention in 1856, Mr. 
Canfield received forty votes for nomination as the candidate for the office of 
School Commissioner; a post for wluch he possessed many and high qualificsr 
tions. Many of our readers will remember the excellent address which he gave 
before the State Teachers' Association at Dayton, in July 1859. 

How precious and costly are the sacrifices which the nation is called to make 
for the success of our sacred cause. This we realize when fall such men aa 
LoRiir Andrews and Herman Canfield. 



FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
I once requested the primary teachers in the schools then under my su- 
pervision, to spend a definite amount of time each day in giving Oral Les- 
sons in Geography. I gave them a general outline of the instruction de- 
sired. In a few weeks, I reviewed the work and found that over half of the 
teachers had no just conception of the nature of such lessons. In one 
room, the children had been taught to repeat a few definitions (the defini- 
tion of the earth's axis, and the equator included), to name the oceans, 
grand divisions, zones, etc.; in another, the teacher, with manifest pride, had 
a class point out and name on an outline map the principal rivers of the 
United States flowing into the ^Atlantic Ocean ! (The names of the rivers 
were written on the map for the assistance of the teaeher I) I found it ne- 
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cesaary to go oyer with the teachers (a few did well without sach help) the 
▼eiy lessons I wished them to give their eksses. 

On yisitiDg a school in the vicinity I was requested to question a class of 
scholars who were reciting on the map of Europe, and had studied Geog- 
raphy several months. I began by asking them to point towards the north. 
To my surprise and to the mortification of the teacher, the fingers were di- 
rected to every point of the compass. Being told which way was north, 
they were almost equally unsuccessful in making out the other points of the 
compass. When able to point in different directions, they were sadly at 
fault as to the direction of the line of the class, the aisles between the 
desks, the streets, or the river on whose bank they lived On being asked 
further to point towards Surepe, (not on the map) some of them pointed 
9auth, Here was a class of scholars, some of them more than twelve yean 
of age, giving parrot-like the boundaries of countries, describing rivers, 
mountain ranges^ etc without any previous drill in direction. I questioned 
the class for neariy half an hour on other primary ideaSf essential to an 
mtelligent study c^ Geography, and found they had received no practical 
instruction on ^em. 

I present these extreme cases as illustrations of the sad work that is 
being made in our schools la teaching Primary Geography. After all that 
has been said and written on the subject, very few of the teachers of our 
primary classes can arrange a score of brief lessons designed to familiarise 
children with those ideas which are essential for a profitable study of maps 
and text-books. Nor are teachers alone at fault Many of our Primary Ge* 
ographies are called such only because they contain less matter than the 
more advanced works. They are simply more outline, presenting fewer 
facts. A few of these works have admirable illustrations of the definitions 
of the natural divisions of land and water ; others relieve the dryness of 
their details by a sprinkling of historical facts, etc. Some of these works 
are quite well arranged if properly preceded by oral instruction. "Anything 
like an attempt to develop the^irs^ truths of Geography-— basilar ideas — 
by means of objects and pictures — visible illustrations — ^we have failed to see 
until the recent appearance of AUen^s Primary Geography, This excel- 
lent work leads the child with open eyes within his range of observation 
and thought until he is able to enter upon the study of the subject under- 
standingly. It commences with the child himself and leads him from him- 
self outwardly to his surroundings* A somewhat minute knowledge of 
those tangible ol^jeets with which he comes;; daily in contact, is made the 
basis of instruction. The chief value of the work» however, so far as pri- 
mary ideas are concerned, consists more in what it suggests than in what 
it contains. Its skeleton lessons for the teacher, and its beautiful [object 
engravings, suggest that Nature is the best possible textbook on Geogra- 
phy for the primary school. 

A novel feature of the workis the employmeot of pidorM «My>f , which 
vividly represent the leading industrial interests and aoological features of 
the different portions of the earth. By means of these suggestive iUuatra^ 
tions, a little child .will gather more real information^ thau by committing 
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VH^ •^ dMoripdTe text. I !»▼• long bold thftt primtry inttniction in 
Geography ehoald present to the mind of tho cMld ylTid pictoree of those 
''far off lands and climes" with which books of Trayel abound, finch 
Instruction creates an appetite for the study, and will erer invest the other* 
wise dry details of maps and text-books with nn&iling interest There 
should be brief descriptions by the teacher, of the Arctic regions with 
their mantle of snow and ice, their night winter and day summer, of the 
Torrid Zone with its meridian sun, burning deserts and luxuriant forests, of 
mountains in chains and isolated, capped with snow or crowned with fire, 
etc., etc In these descriptions the striking facts of Natural History should 
never be omitted. If you wish to interest a child in any country, talk of 
its animals, trees and people. Remove from the child's knowledge of Green- 
land the seal and white bear, the Esquimaux and his dog, and there is little 
left Mr. Aludt's work presents this instruction in a philosophical and 
pleasing manner. The child is introduced to eveiy land of which the book 
treats, through a pictorial representation of its leading characteristics. 
Does he wish to visit Africa, the ostrich and caravan, the giraife, elephant, 
rhinoceros, lion, crocodile, monkey, and gnu are there to welcome him I 

It was my purpose, when I sat down, to offer a few practical suggestions 
on teaching Primary Geography, as an addenda to the excellent articles 
that have already appeared in this journal ; but a splendidly bound copy of 
the above-named work, received from the Publishers, has diverted my pen 
and betrayed it into writing a " book notice." It is too late now to go back 
to my purpose. I will try again in the next number. To empty my pen, I 
will just add that Mr. Allxk's work contains a practical application of so 
much of the true philosophy of primary instruction, that I do not regret, 
on the whole, the digression. 



THB SPRING INSTITUTES. 



MoAbthxtb.— A vety pleasant Institute was held in this place during the last 
week in March. About fifty of the wide-awake teachers of Vinton and adjoin- 
ing counties were in attendance. Inasmuch as the Institute was the first e£Ebrt 
of the kind ever made in the county, its decided fiuccess was most gratifying. 
The citisens of the place manifested a praise-worthy and encouraging interest 
in the proceedinga The day sessions were held in the fine Union School 
Building. Public addresses were ^ven each evening at the Presbyterian 
Church, which was well filled. 

Instruction was given as follows: Penmanship, W. A Gaok, MeArthur; 
Ge(^;raphy and Hygiene, R E Peibge, Ghillicothe; Reading, Spelling, Eng- 
lish Qrammar and School Government, E. R White, Columbua 

Addresses were given by Hon. Anson Sictth, School Commissioner, R R 
PbxboB) Rev. M M Tbavis, Superintendent of Athens Union Schools, W. 8. 
Tbavis, Superintendent MeArthur Union Schools, and R R White. 
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We had the pleasnre, for the first time, of being a co-worker at an Institute 
with omr worthy associate, Mr. Smyth. He lent a strong helping hand for nearly 
two dajs to the satisfaction of all. The following resolution was passed: 

Retolved, That the thanks of the Institute be tendered to Hon. Anson Smyth* Gom- 
misdner of Common Schools for the State of Ohio, for his kindness in Tisiting the ses- 
sions of thelastlftate. and for his assistuioe in the work of instraotion; and that the best 
wishes of the members of the Teachers' Association of Yinton County will go with him 
whereyer he may be called in is great work. 

'Hie success of the Institute is largely due to 1;he presiding officer, W. S. 
Travis, to the Executive Committee, and to the ladies who composed the Finance 
Committee. A genial, social spirit pervaded all the exercises. 

Eltbia. — A very snccessfhl Normal Institute was held at Elyria during 
the firat and second weeks of April under the charge of Dr. W. 0. Catlin. 
One hundred and twenty-five different teachers were present — one hundred 
and twenty being in constant attendance. 

Dr. Oatlin was assisted during the first week by Dr. Sterling and Mr. 
NoBTON of the Cleveland High School, and during the term by Mrs. Oatum, 
and by Messrs. Halb, Horb and Lewis of Elyria. The class attested its 
appreciation of the excellent instruction of the several teachers by[a vote of 
thanks. The attention and spirit of the class were highly commendable, 
and added much to the interest and profit of the Institute. 

Lectures were delivered before the class by Bev. B. L. Chittenden, of 
Elyria, Bev. H. Faibchild, of Oberlin, and D. Sedgwick, Superintendent 
of the Oberlin Union Schools, A public address was given at the Presby- 
terian Church by Hon. Anson Smyth, which was listened to by a large and 
apprecihtive audience. We reached the Institute just at its close, spoke in 
the evening, and remained to the examination of teachers on Saturday. A 
permanent organization has been effected, and a semi-annual Institute is to 
be held in Avon during the first week in September. 

The remarkable success of this Institute is evidence that the teachers of 
old Lorain do not intend to fossilize under the infiuence of Jeff. Davis &Co. 
The fact that the Monthly has eighty-five subscribers in the county and 
expects *many more, points in the same direction. The teachers of our 
common schools only need waking up to show a similar spirit in all the 
oonnties of the State. 

CuTAHOGA OouNTT INSTITUTE. — Thls Institute was held at CoUamer dur- 
ing the second week of April. The attendance of teachers was less than 
Qsnal— only about fifty being present. The attendance of citizens, however^ 
was large, and the interest manifested in the exercises encouraging. 

Instruction was given in the various branches of study by E. |P. Inoeb- 
soLL, Dr. Steeling, S. A. Nobton, S. Bioelow, E* P. Hunt and H. J. 
Clabk, and on School Government by E. E. White. Lectures were de- 
livered by E. P. Ingebsoll, S. A. Nobton, Bev. Thos. Coblett, Hon. 
Anson Smyth, S. Patbick, Hob. Habvey Bice, L. M. Ovutt, Bev. J. B. 
Allen, Bev. J. A. Thome, E. E. White, and Mr. Benedict, of the Cleve- 
Umd J5era2d 

The next semi-annnal meeting will be held at Berea in September. 
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A Teachers' iDstitute ie now in nmon (Apr. 22) at Mi Oilead, but we 
have not yet learned as so its sacoess. Nor hare we heard from the Iberia 
Institate held last week. 

We are invited to condnct an Institate at Bnrton, Qeanga oonnty, for 
foar days, eommencingf Apr. 29. We shall not retam to Ooinmbos till 
abont the 10th of May. 



THE COLUMBUS SCHOOLS. 

The Public Schools of this city hare entered upon the snmmer term under 
very fayorable auspices. The new teachers employed by the Board 
at the commencement and during the year are, we believe, meeting expecta- 
tions, and a higher professional spirit seems to animate all. The vacaney 
in the High School, caused by the necessary absence of Miss Fssntiss for 
the rest of the year, has been filled by promoting Miss Nichols from the 
North Grammar School, and employing Miss Jvuvn Siloox, of the Forts- 
mouth Schools, to take her place. Both of these teachers have filled simi- 
lar positions elsewhere with the highest success. 

We have recently visited several of the schools to gather a few items for 
our readers. Our space compels us to condense our notes. In teaching 
beginners to read, the Word Method is being successfully used. The read- 
ing is quite natural and expressive. Printing is taught in the primary de- 
partments and is continued through the first and second readers. Writing is 
commenced with the third reader, and taught mainly we believe from cards. 
We saw at least no evidence of black-board instruction. In teaching num- 
bers, Stoddard's Juvenile Arithmetic is used as early as in the second 
reader classes. Geography is commenced with the third reader and the use 
of the spelling book with the fourth reader. We can only add that it was 
our purpose to say something of the High School but the compositor says 
** no more room." 



OmO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of this body will be held in Mt Vernon, on 
the 1st, 2nd and 3d days of July next The opening session will be on Tues- 
day evening. This departure from the former custom of the Association waS 
determined upon at a meeting of the Executive Committee, held at Elyria. It 
was thought that the meeting will open with more spirit in the evening than in 
the m<vniag, and that a larger number will be present to hear the inaugural 
address of the President This arrangement will also afibrd more time for the 
remaining exercises: 

That all the arrangements for the meeting may be perfected in time for an- 
nouncement in the June number of the Monthly ^ each member of the com- 
mittee is requested to correspond with the Chairman as early as the 10th inst, 
stating his views in regard to the number of addresses, reports and discussions, 
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and the sabjeets important to be brooght forward. The committee will be 
pleased to receive similar suggestions from any member of the Association. 
We are anxious to do our part to make the meeting profitable and pleasant 

At the last meeting of the Association^ the President was instructed to 
memorialize the directors of ihe several railroads of the State on ike subject of 
half-fare tickets. Last year the Superintendents of a few roads refused to grant 
half- fare tickets on the ground that the rules <^ their companies did not give 
them the power so to do. It is hoped that this duty has already been performed. 
It is very important, in ord^ to securs a good attendance from all parts of the 
State, that the usual courtesy of a free return from the meeting over the differ- 
ent roads be extended to delegates. The Secretary will doubtless attend to this 
matter with his usual promptness. 

The time and place of meeting, the condition of our school interests, and the 
important questions now interesting educators, are all favorable for a large and 
saccessful meeting. B. B. WHITE, 

Chairman Ex GommitteeL 



YoxTNG Teachers. — ^A correspondent of the Portage Democrat^ writing from 
Palmyra, states that teachers have been engaged in nearly all the districts for 
the summer schools ; that the teachers are mostly young, and have accepted very 
low wages. 

Being present recently at an examination of teachers in Elyria, we made a 
note of the ages of the applicants as reported to the Examiners. Out of 96 
applicants examined, 51 were under 20 years of age ; 20 under 18 ; and 5 
under 17. 

We fear that mere school girls, young and inexperienced, are being too ex- 
tensively employed as teachers in our schoola Can not Examiners do^some- 
thing to check this evil ? 

The School Levy. — The Tax Bill under consideration in the Senate (al- 
laded to in onr April nnmber), was finally so amended ai to leave the maxi- 
mum limit of the local school levy the same as it was last year— three mills ; 
bat the proposed reduction of the State levy prevailed. 

The bill came up in the House this afternoon (Apr. 23) and was promptly 
amended by restoring the State levy to the old rate — one mill and four- 
tenths. The Senate will doubtless accede to the amendment when the bill 
comes back from the House. 

The House Bill requiring each applicant for a teacher's certificate to pay 
the sum of fifty cents, after receiving various amendments, was finally killed 
in the Senate. 

Thus between the two branches of the Legislature onr school interests are 
slipping through without detriment In onr next issue, we shall be able to 
review this great success and give proper credit. 
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CoLLiai OLAfls SuBPEVDiD.— The entire Senior GImb of Eenjon GoUege, 
with two or three exceptions, hes been suspended. At a late examination the 
students appeared with the papers in their possesion, and the answers all writ- 
ten out, some one having obtained them bcSforehand. The students, upon being 
questioned in regard to the theft, refused to answer anj questions, and henee 
were suspended. — Ex, 

MouKT Uniov Golliqk.— a new building is being erected for the accommo- 
dation of this Institution. It is to be constructed in the most substantial man- 
ner, with spacious rooms for a Chapel, Cabinet, Library, Apparatus, Laboratotj, 
Literary Halls, etc. The edifice istobell5by64 feet, finir stories high, witii 
a basement for furnaces, etc. The citizens of the vicinity have generously do- 
nated the means; including an excellent plat of ground. The building is under 
contract to B. Cbavcv, of Youngstown, and the plans and specifications are 
furnished by S. C. Pobteb, Architect, Cleveland. 

School Houss Bubnbd.— The Union School House of Lebanon was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 8th of April It was the work of an incendiary. Within 
a few weeks the building has been broken into five or six times and the pipes 
attached to the heating apparatus destroyed. The Mayor ofiered a reward for 
the detection of the guilty parties, but til to no purpose. The fifth time the act 
was perpetrated, it was impossible to discover where or how an entrance was 
effected. We hope the rillians will be arrested and punished. They ought to 
have a pass to the dominions of Jeff Davis. 



PERSONAL AND OTHER ITEMS. 

Thxodobi FaaLDiGHUTsaN, LL. D. the honored Pretidrat of Rutcen Colleso. at Now 
BranswiclEi N. J., died on the ISth of April, ased 75 yean. He was the Whig eandidate 
for the Vice Prendencr In 1844, on the ticket with Hsnbt Olat. His life waf pare and 
noble and his end was peace. 

John W. Avsubom, the last son of the celebrated naturalist, died recently at Audabon 
Park, Washinston Heights, near the city of New York. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in bringing out a new edition of the Birdt of Ameriea, 

President TToolsxt. of Tale OoUege, has been appointed to fill the place in the Boaid 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, made vacant by the death of Fresideat 
FiLTOM of Harvard. 

Jambs Ibvik» late Principal of the North Eastern District School, Daytoni 0., is now 
acting as agent for W. B. Smith A Go. in the southern part of the State* W. Isbnbbbo. 
late assistant in the school, succeeds Mr. Ibvin as Principal. R. F. Lbaman is his first 
assistant. 

JOHNATHAN TiNKHT, of Bosoawon, suceecds Hhhbt E. Sawtxb as Resident Editor ef 
the New Hampshire Jourtuil of Education* 

Rev. GAiiViM PBAsa» D.D. has resigned his place as President of Yeimont University. 
Prof. JosBPH ToBBBT is chosen as his successor* 

A State Reform School was opened last December in Califomia. J. C. Pblton is 
Superintendent. 

The same week in which QeneralBmell occupied Nashville, the common schools of the 
city were reopened, after having been closed for months by the rebels. What eloquent 
arguments are presented in the rekindling of destroyed light-houses and the reopening of 
puhlic schools, to enforce the idea that national prosperity and individual happiness 
equally demand the restoration of our unity as a Government.— JTx. 
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A New York pftptt ipirm tli» foUowing as »a iUiutifttipii of leewfion icnoxuftt : A 
Louisiana State SvperintendeBt of Sohools, some time slnoe> made an urgent reeommend- 
ation in his report, that at least two out of eaoh three of the eohool distrlet directors 
should be required to be able to read and write, and he told of one ** parish " (township) 
where the whole twelTo direotors made their marks to a teacher's eertifieate I 

The Great Eastern is to be oonyerted into a bath-house or Hoatins hospital. An ex- 
ohange says that the grand mogul of sailing oraft has died of plethora, or what Gamlysim 
styles a kind of *'too-muohne8S." 

Mount YesuTius is now in a state of aoUre eruption. Ten new craters are reported to 
be open. The r^fs of houses in Naples are oerered with ashes and the cinders and soo t 
reach eren to Sicily.— jESs. 

BoiLRB EzFLOSiOM.— A most remarkable steam boiler explosion occurred recently at the 
Baltimore House of Refuge. A boiler attached to the bake house* 50 feet from the main 
building, was blown up fully 200 feet in the air, then taking an easterly direction, explod- 
ed again; after which it passed 300 feet to the north and fell directly on the roof of the 
school building, carrying with it a slate roof, rafterS} beams and plaster, crushing into a 
school-room where there were about 70 boys. But two were killed and seren wounded. 

The next time a boiler wishes to explode it should be directed by one of our scientific 
artillerists. In that ease, the pieces will come down without hurting anybody- 
Superintendents sometimes receive funny complaints from patrons against teachers. 
We.haTC carried the following rare specimen for nearly four years. It is decidedly too 
good to keep longer from the light We omit names : 
Mr. White deare snr it is With much regret that i This morning write you this notace that 

Mr8(Mis8) wodgmniAianatAswaUowAeammrt A B 1898 

Explanation giren in punon or by note A. B— - 

SllO'In Mr. SoHUTuni'8 article in the last^umber.'exponents were used for sub-scripts 
—our font being deficient in the latter. 
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Thi ImmuOTiTS Sfbllbr. Designed to secure a thorough knowledge of the Element- 
ary Sounds and correet habits ofTronunoiation and Orthography; containing Dictation 
Exercises and a simple but complete study of DeriTatiye Words. By D. F. DaWoiir» 
A.M> Published by 9f. B. Smith A Go. Cincinnati. 

The appBaranoe of this work is very satisfactory eyidence that our schools are being 
blessed with an extensive revival in spelling. The advertising pages of publishers are 
educational thermometers. Whenever educators commence agitating any needed reform 
in school instruction, the first tangible evidence of real progress, is the embodiment of 
the results of the discussion in a new text-book. 

During the past few years, prominent teachers in all parts of the country hare been 
urging the claims of phonetic analysis as the best mode of teaching spelling and pronun- 
eiation, and of dictation exercises, the actual use of words in sentence making, and the 
study of derivatives as the easiest way t« a practical knowledge of the meaning of words. 
A number of excellent works, based respectively on these different ideas, have been pub- 
lished. 

By great labor in classifying, the author furnishes in this small work of 168 pages, all 
the distinctive advantages of these more expensive books, without materially impairing 
its usefulness as a mere Speller. The work is divided into three parts, adapted to classes 
of different degrees of advancement. 

We commend this work to teachers as a superior SpeUer, with the belief that it will 
stand the test of the sohool-room. 
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Manval of AonoiTLmmL For t1i« Behool. th« Vwoi aiid fli« Flradd*. B7 Gk»os B. 

Smbmom and iteiaus L. Flint. PaUiilMd by Swan, Bnwer k TUettoii> Boiton. 

Atri«altu«, HaaiifMtfiMf and Commane ara the wmoA trio of indoftrial pnniiitf. 
Bnt linoa the flnt demand of a nation ii for food, the baaiB of ali material proqperitr is 
the tiUace of the leU. An adTaaeed eiTiliaation if alto impomible withomt edoeated fkim 
labor. The riehnem of the loil oannot lone oompeniate for the icnoranee of the tiller. 
Sot is it enoaich for the fanner to hare general intelligenee. He needs a thorough knowl- 
edge of Agrioeltore. What rast resonroes of wealth lie hidden in the soil waiting for the 
touch of seientifle tUIage 1 Conld the present generation of children, now in our schools, 
reoeiye eren the ntdlmeats of a eorreet Agrfenltaral Edneation, the refovroes of the 
nation would bear the hearr taxation inoident to the present war without serious ineon- 
yenienoe* 

Strongly impressed with the correctness of these riewsi we welcome this new Manual of 
Agriculture* so well adapted for school use. In the hands of a well-informed and skillful 
teacher, it may be used successfully in any of our District Schools. Eren one or two 
lessons a week would send annually thousands of Urge boys and girls from the school-room 
to the farm with much yaluable information and. what is far better, with open eye; Such 
instruction need not lessen in the least the attention given to the usual branches of stady* 
The time now worse than wasted in idleness or dull routines would be amply sufficient. 

Hitohoock'8 EuRfiMTAXT GiOLOGT. A BOW edition, remodeled, mostly rewritten, with 

sereral new chapters, and brought up to the present state of the science. Ivison, 

FhinneyACo. Hew York* 

During the twenty years previous to 1800, tkirtg editions of this work were publidied. 
The revirion for the thirty-first edition has given us almost a new work^-ao r^idly has 
the soienee advanced of late. The sise of the work is alnmt the same as before the 
revision, but owing to the improved typography and inereased number of illustrations 
(increased from SOS to 418) the amount of matter is eonsiderably reduoed. 

To adapt the work to classes not advanced enough to complete it, the parts most im- 
portant to be studied are designated by a larger type. This arrangement affords an Ele- 
mentary Manual and, at the same time, a more Complete Treatise. As a matter of fact* 
the meagre abridgements of the science often used in our schoolst are nearly worthless to 
a scholar interested in the study, unless he can have access to larger works. 

In our judgment, no other text-book on Geology new published is as as well adapted for 
use in high school and academio classes as this. It is very much superior to the former 
editions, so universally regarded as excellent. 

Wabrbn's GoncoN-SCHOOL QaoaBAFBTt An elementary treatise on Mathematical, 

Physical and Folitioal Geography for the use of Schools. Published by J. B. Uowper- 

thwait, Philadelphia. 

We met this work for the first time in the Public Schools of Dayton, and soon after- 
wards in the Intexmediate Schools of Cincinnati. On inquiry, we learned that the teach- 
ers were well pleased with it. This favorable introduction, together with our high opin- 
ion of the Physical Geography by the same lamented author, led us to examine its pages 
with something mere than professional interest. 

The strong feature of the book is its superior description of the physical features of the 
different countries. Instead of presenting a few meagre facts touching the great natural 
divisions of the earth, followed by a mass of almost endless details referring to each politi- 
. cal dit ision or state, it gives fully the physical features of sections and countries and then 
groups political divisions under them. These descriptions are all based on the compre- 
hensive facts of Physical Geography— the only successful mode, in our judgment, of teach- 
ing Descriptive Geography. The **rye, oats, barley and com,** **com, oats, rye and barley,'* 
"oats, rye, corn and barley," "some parts are mountainous, others hilly and a considerable 
portion leyel," **the surface is mostly level with some parts hilly and others mountainous," 
etc. of the old Geographies do not '*crop out" in these pages. It is a good work. 

OurNbw Advertissmsnts.— Moore, Wilstaoh, Keys k Co., Cincinnati, call the atten- 
tion of Teachers to Ogden** Soienee of Education (hitherto favorably noticed in our 
pages), and the Oriola; Swan, Brewer and Tileston, Boston, to Worceeter'e Dictionarie; 
Manual of Agriculture ^ and other valuable works. G. A C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
to Wehater^a Dictionary; and J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, to their new Seriel 
of Oeographiee* Look over our advertising pages and see if they do not present the best 
School Books published in the country. 

mr Our Book Notices in the last number, owing to our absence, appeared withoutcare- 
ful proof-reading. They eontained a number of mortifying errors. 
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SPELLING BY AETIOULATING THE ELEMENTS, 

BY PROP. H. K. DAY- 

The more general mode of spelling in our schools has been by 
giving in succession the names of the appropriate elements or let- 
ters which make up the word. The theory is this : spelling is 
simply telling the composition of the word by mentioning its parts 
in order. We do this by naming the parts. I spell paty by men- 
tioning successively the names of the alphabetic elements which 
compose the word ; — fe, a, te. This is all in perfect reason. The 
objection that the. sounds of the names, — ^that the sounds of pcy a, 
tCy do not make up the composite sound heard in patyhnt quite 
another word, as pe-a-tCy is impertinent and futile. To spell by 
naming the letters which make up the word, is a legitimate method ; 
reason and experience seem to show, beyond reasonable objection, 
that it is indispensable to the true ends of spelling and must ever 
be the prevalent method. 

But there are great benefits that may be realized from artieula^ 
tingy as well as namingy the elements of words. Such practice 
will give a true notion of the peculiar nature and power of the 
different elements. It will give also power to form them correctly 
and well. Accurate and distinct articulation, the iSrst essential in 
good reading and spelling, can hardly be a<k)uired otherwise. 
11 
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The pnetice is equally important in giving a coirect and ade- 
quate knowledge of the nature and peeoliarities of words. A dis- 
tinct knowledge of a word implies a dear knowledge of the parts 
— ihe elements of the word; and this knowledge is to be gained 
only by articulating the elements distinctly. 

This practice is, accordingly, worthy of general recommenda- 
tion and adoption. Yet there are strong liabilities to serious mis- 
take and consequent incorrect pronunciation attending this prac- 
tice; — so strong that it is questioned whether the practice has not 
occasioned vastly greater evil than good. But these liabilities 
may be guarded against. They arise, chiefly if not wholly, from 
the very prevalent oversight of the important fi^t that the sounds 
of the elements of a word do not by any means make up the 
sound of the word ; — ^that, for example, ihe sounds of the ele- 
ments, p, a, if do not make up the body of the sound in the pro- 
nunciation of the word, po^. For, in die first place, two of these 
elements, p, and ^, have no sound; and, in the next place, the 
main body of sound that is heard in the pronunciation of the 
word consists of that which is issued while the articulating organs 
are passing firom the position in which the p is formed to that in 
which the a is formed, and then from the a position to that of U 
In fact, generally in pronunciation, as the voice is unintermittingly 
issuing during the utterance of the entire syllable, and as time 
elapses while the organs are passing from the position in which 
one element is formed to that in which the next is formed equally 
as while they are in those positions, we must have in the utterance 
of a word of more than one element a body of sound that is not 
ihe proper sound of any element. ^^ Man '* as an uttered word 
contains five distinguishable sounds: 1, that of the element m; 
2, that given out while the organs pass from the position in which 
HI is formed to that in which a is formed ; 8, that of a ; 4, that given 
eut in the organic transition from a to n; 6, that of n. As to 
the word pat^ it should be remarked, that the proper mute ele- 
ments, j>, f , h^ differ from all the other alphabetic elements in 
this, that they are only the organic limitations of sounds, not or- 
ganic expressicms of sounds. They cannot be sounded by them- 
selves ; and any attempt to give them such utterance must lead to 
enror. 

But, generally^ it will be seen from this vieW| that to ignore 
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the ezittence of these mtermediate BoiincLi g^ren out while the 
organs are passing from one artioule^ed element to another, would 
be as fatal in its oonsequences, as to attempt to build a house of 
cobble-stones simply by placing them in juxta-position, without 
any cement. Articulate wordrbuilding requires, as mueh as cob- 
ble-stone house-building, proper attention to the eemerU* The ce- 
ment is a large part of the structure in both cases. 



OIT THE STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. 

BY 8. A. N. 

In this article an attempt will be made to develop the gram- 
matical structure of the English Sentence. The discussion will 
be purely elementary. 

The proposition is the unit of language, since it is only by pro- 
positions that complete thoughts can be expressed. Detached 
words and phrases express merely ideas or conceptions, and states 
of feeling. It is, therefore; necessary to consider the nature of 
the proposition, and the office of the elements composing it. 

All words, as Becker has shown, fall into two classes : 1st, no* 
tional or idea words, or those expressing ideas or conceptions; 
these are nouns, verbs (with the exception of the auxiliaries), ad- 
jectives, and adverbs of time, place, and manner : 2d, relational 
words, or those expressing rdations between two idea words, or 
between an idea word and the speaker ; these are the auxiliary 
verbs, pronouns, most adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions and in- 
terjections. Thoughts are expressed by two or more idea words 
bearing a definite relation to each other and the speaker. Every 
assertion of thought is a proposition, and conversly every propo^ 
sition is an assertion. 

Every proposition requires at least three elements : 1st, that 
about which sometiiing is said, or an idea word representing the 
iubjeet of thought : 2d, that which is sidd about the subject, or 
an idea word representing an €iUribtUe of the subject: 8d, that 
which connects, and shows the relation between tiie subject and 
atlributei or the copnia. The maxims of Hippocrates furniidi ex- 
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amples of fire distinct propositioiuiyTu: ^^ Life is abort; Artislong; 
The occasion is fleeting; Bxperience is fallacions; Judgment is 
difficnlt/' No combination of any two of these words can ex- 
press the complete thongbt. We do not express thought by art 
— ^long, experience— fallacious, art is, life is, is short, is difficult. 
The notions ef children and foreigners are often conveyed to us by 
two idea words, the subject and attribute ; but to apprehend their 
thoughts the copula must be supplied. Summer — ^pleasant are 
two idea words bearing no relation to each other, and therefore 
expressing no thought. The relation of time and mood is ex- 
pressed by the copula , thus with the same subject and attribute 
we may have summer is pleasant, summer was pleasant, summer 
will be pleasant, summer may be pleasant, if the summer be 
pleasant. 

. The subject of the proposition may be any substantiYe word, 
phrase, or clause; the copula is always some form of the verb to 
be; the attribute may be any word, phrase, or clause expressing 
the idea of activity or existence. The copula and attribute taken 
together express all that is said or predicated of the subject, und 
thus form the predicate of the proposition. When the notion of 
activity is to be asserted of the subject, the copula Jtnd attribute 
are generally combined in one word ; as, fire ium^, birds fljf, 
which are equivalent to fire U burning^ birds attfiffing. In some 
cases it is not easy to change the verb into an equivalent express- 
ion having a distinct copula and attribute ; nevertheless it can 
readily be shown that idea verbs always contain both. When 
the notion of existence is to be asserted of the subject, the at" 
tribute maybe any idea word, or any phrase, or clause equivalent 
to an idea word. The notion of existence may also be expressed 
by the substantive verb to bey especially when the proposition is 
introduced by the adverb there; as, " There wm a man" In this 
case the substantive verb combines, or rather includes, both copula 
and attribute, since it is equivalent to there existed a man^ or a 
man was existing. 

Besides these three essential elements of a proposition, there 
may be any number of additional or accessory elements express- 
ing various relations of the subject and {predicate. Thus the 
subject may be modified in nine ways, viz : by a noun in ap- 
position, a noun in the possessive case, an adjective, an adjunct. 
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a participle, an adyerb, a phrase, a clause and a verb in the in* 
finitire ; the predicate may be modified in six ways, viz : by a 
nonn in the objective, an adjunct, an adverb, a verb in the infini- 
tive, a phrase and a clause ; and these modifiers are themselves 
often modified by other words which are in turn modified, and 
80 on. 

The place of the essential elements in the ^proposition is not 
always the same, but this seeming want of order is not material, 
since the office of each element can be ascertained readily, as in 
this example : 

^^A blind man is a poor man, and blind a poor man is ; For the 
former seeth no man, and the latter no man sees/' 

Propositions are either independent ; i. e., will make complete 
sense by themselves, or subordinate ; i. e., are dependent in sense 
on some word, or other proposition. Sometimes a proposition, 
which would be independent if standing alone, becomes subordi- 
nate by performing the office of a substantive. Propositions are 
variously classified by the Logician, Rhetorician and Grammarian, 
as affirmative or negative ; declarative, interrogative, exclamatory, 
or imperative ; categorical or hypothetical ; universal or particular, 
&c., &c. But, of these distinctions based upon the office of the 
proposition, nothing fiirther will be said, except to observe that, 
while many of these terms are common to Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Logic, they are not always used in precisely the same sense, 
and that Grammar treats merely of the correct form of language 
without regard to beauty of expression, or the meaning of thought; 
Logic supplies the thought. Grammar gives it form and Rhetoric 
penetrates it with a rational aim. 

The accessory elements of the proposition may readily be re- 
duced to three classes, which take names from their office in the 
sentence, and are either adjective, adverbial, or objective. We 
then find that the possible elements of a proposition are six, viz : 
three essential; subject^ copula and attribute^ the last two consti- 
tuting the predicate; and three accessory; adjective^ etdverbial 
and objective. 

Thus far the discussion has been limited to simple propositions ; 
but it is evident that propositions may be, and are combined in 
various ways. The simplest form is by co-ordination to express 
the logical relation between two kindred and independent propo- 
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sitionB, each expregsing tbe distinct tbongbts of the speaker. This 
form is termed the compoQnd proposition, and always contains 
two independent propositions united hj co-ordinatire conjunctions. 
But propositions that express distinct thoughts but not of the 
speaker are so united as to form a single thought. The proposi* 
tion, expressing the thought of the speaker is termed the leading 
proposition; the other, which merely introduces an additional fact 
or circumstance and is the complement of the first, is termed the 
whordinate proposition^ or, simply, a clause. This mode of union 
is by subordination, and the leading proposition thus combined 
with the subordinate proposition or clause, forms the complex 
proposition. The elements of a complex proposition may be 
united by subordinate conjunctions, adverbs, relatires, or by in- 
corporation. The other forms of combination, some forty in num* 
ber, are merely modifications of tiiese two and do not require 
further mention. 

The subordinate propositions, although expressing distinct 
thoughts, are used as ideas or notions, and constitute either sub- 
stantive, adjective, or adverbid clauses, according to their office. 
Because they express ideas, they form part of the logical subject 
or logical predicate of the complex proposition. 

The compound proposition may be contracted when the two 
propositions have an essential or accessory element in common ; 
as ihe flower blooms and fades. He has wronged and injured me. 

Subordinate propositions may be contracted when they have a 
predicate in common with the leading proposition ; as, He speaks 
as a mau in authority [speaks]. Subordinate propositions are 
often so changed as to lose their distinctive character and become 
phrases ; thus a substantive proposition may be changed to a verb 
in the infinitive or participle and form a substantive phrase, as, 
" They regretted not to have seen him;^* i. e., " that they had not 
seen him." Adjective clauses may be changed by omitting the 
relative and changing the verb into a participle, or by omitting 
the relative and Ciopula, and thus form adjective phrases ; as, ^^the 
fox, exceeding all other animals in cunning^ is made the emblem 
of cunning," i. e., which exceeds all other animals in cunning. 
Adverbial clauses may be converted into adverbial phrases by 
changing the verb to an infinitive or participle ; as, I came in 
order to see yoUj i. e., that I might see you. Tarquin reigning^ 



L e., Wkea Tarqnin wais ragniiig. Still it mii8t be borne in mind 
ihftt all phrases are not modified diauses. 

Sentences are the expression of complete thoughts and are 
formed of propositions. Simple and complex sentences are iden- 
tical with simple and cmnplex propositions. A simple sentence 
contains but one proposition. A complex sentence consists of a 
leading propositfion and one or more clauses. A compound sen- 
tenoe consists of at least two members each expressing a complete 
and indep»dent thought. A member may be either a simple or 
complex proposition. Compound propositions may generalij be 
regarded as compound sentences, but two set of compound propo- 
sitions are sometimes so united by adversatiye conjunctions as to 
form what might) for the sake of conyenience^be termed a period; 
as, I am lame, and James is sick ; but we are both happy, and I 
shall soon be well. 

Many topics in this essay require a more thorough tareatment 
and more illustrative examples, but the space allotted in the 
Monthly would not permit further elaboration. The writer of this 
▼entures to hope that brevity has not been gained by a loss of 
clearness ; and acknowledges that, in the preparation of this arti- 
de, he has consulted and often quoted freely the following authors : 
R G. Latham, I. S. Mile, H. N. Day, I. W. Gibbs, W. C. Fowler, 
M. Harrison, Weld & Quackenbos, and%. S. Greene. 



LEARNING TO SEE. 

BT J. MOBBOW. 
iOonauded.) 

We caimot &il here to notice the intimate connection between 
our subject and Taste. Many persons are said to lack taste and 
to be insensible to beauty, when they possess the refinement of 
nature and the delicacy of fancy necessary for the existence of 
true taste. They are c<^d in the presence of beauties because 
they do not see them ; when tl^y are once pointed out, they express 
the same pleasure and appreciate them as well as their companions. 
They do not lack imagination, they do not irsxkt sensibility, but 
they do not Bee« By reading the poe^ of nature we have our ati^i- 
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tion directed to a thousand beautieSi for the first time, and yet 
beauties so plain and palpable, now that they are pointed oat, we 
wonde)r we have not seen them before. 

Prseision in the use of Language^ depends to a great extent 
on exact observation The man, who cannot distinguish the dif- 
ferent tints of redy as, crimson, scarlet, pink, roseate, reddish, 
ruddy, carnation, yermillion and carmine, will use these terms in- 
discriminately ; and can never employ these words right until he 
can distinguish the different hues. So it is with a great many 
words, which are nearly synonymous, and are the names of visible 
objects or qualities of visible objects. 

Our third proposition is that something can be done toward 
teaching men to see. We believe that much can be done by the 
parent and teacher for this end; and there are three subjects, 
which are more and more attracting the attenti<m of educators 
throughout the worid, each of which, we think, is specially adapted 
for this purpose. 

I. Kinder Garten Sjfstem. This is a system of iAfiant in- 
struction, instituted by Frederick Frc&bel in Germany about ten 
years ago, and now has attracted some attention in most of the 
countries of Europe as well as in our own. The nurseries of 
this system seem to be free from the objection that usually clings 
to infant schools, that ti^y produce a precocious and abnormal 
development of the mental faculties, to be followed by weakness 
and imbecility. In this system there is no study ; nothing but 
games and the use of sensible objects; there is no instruction 
which requires mental effort, farther than the exercise of the sen- 
ses. We have named this system first, not only because it is de- 
signed for the youngest children, but because it begins with the 
elements of the art of seeing. Notwithstanding the variety of 
objects we see, it is remarkable how few are the elementary pro- 
perties of matter we gain a knowledge of, by the eye. 

1. Form. In the system above named the child is taught form 
by means of little blocks, made for the purpose, of different 
figures, as, globes, cubes, cylinders, planes, pyramids, &o., and is 
assisted to construct other forms out of these. He is also taught 
to trace figures on paper or slate. In the able article of Presi- 
dent Hill with which your readers were favored, we suppose the 
distinguished author in taking the ground that Geometry should 
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precede Arithmetie, me^nt by Geometry nothing more than this 
distmguishin^ of form. Of coarse the young child cannot rea- 
son about lines, surfaces and solids, but there is no reason why a 
boy six years old should not be able to distinguish, and perhaps 
to name, all the figures of Plane, Solid and Spherical Geometry. 

2. Color. It is wonderful how much training will do for the 
eye with respect to color. Most men have a difficulty in recogni- 
zing the seven colors of the rainbow. Women can generally judge 
of colors better than men, because they have more to do with 
them. The painter readily distinguishes tints and gradations of 
tints, which are imperceptible to the ordinary eye. M. Ohevreul, 
superintendent of the dyeing department of the Gobelin Tapestry 
Manufactory, near Paris, prepared a chart, containing twenty-four 
hues, and each hue represented in twenty-four tints; the number 
of tints represented, would, therefore, be expressed by the square 
of twenty-four — 576. There is said to be a man connected with 
the same establishment, who can count out twenty-two thousand 
tiiireads, all of different tints. The first gift for the child in the 
Kinder Garten System consists of six soft balls of different col- 
ors ; but perhaps sufficient attention was not given by the founder 
to this important subject. 

8. Size and Distance. In the Prussian Schools, the pupils 
are taken out into the fields and woods and told to guess at the 
size ^nd distance of various objects, and the accuracy of their 
judgment is afterwards tested by measurement. Much can be 
done by the teacher inside of the school-room. A book may be 
held up and the pupils guess its dimensions ; it should then be 
measured in their presence. They may also determine by the eye 
the distance, across the room or from one object to another. 

n. Oiy'eet Lessons. So much is now said on this topic that 
we mention it with but one remark. The teacher in taking an 
object for a lesson and pointing out its properties and character- 
istics, is merely teaching the pupil to see these properties. We 
know of no better way in which we can define the design of these 
lessons, than by saying that it is to teach hotv to see aU that can 
be seen in an object. 

m. Drawing. There is no better way in learning to see than 
by the study and practice of drawing. The practical drawer is 
necessarily a close observer. He most observe the eflfoot of dfiV 
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ianee for l^e perspective^ the diBtribution of light, shade mud 
shadows, and nicely note the exact form. ^ Indeed, there are 
scarcely any good observers of form except artists. We will 
safely challenge the reader to tell us the form of an oak leaf, al- 
though he may have looked at it a thousand times^ unless he has 
at some time attempted to represent it with the pencil. 

Finally, our subject is not without its connection with morals. 
This great world, so full of wonderful, beautiful and instrucdTe 
objects, was made to be seen and studied by the eye of man. He 
who sees most, not only makes the most of this world, but best 
prepares himself for another; for he who has truly learned to see 
will find ; 

Toogaes in trees, books in raDning brooks ; 

Sermons in stones and good in every thing. 



WALKS AND TALKS ABOUT THE SCOOL-ROOM. 

BT SUOSNIUS. 
"In hoc mgno vtnees" 

When should punishment be administered? In considering this 
question, it may be proper to offer some suggestions as to the ob- 
ject of punishment, which is probably overlooked by many teach- 
ers. The chief object is undoubtedly reformatory, designed to act 
as a preventive, as well as a cure, yet many in practice make it 
literally a ^^ pound** instead of an " ounce/* When it is done, it 
should be inflicted primarily as a warning to the offender not to 
repeat a similar offense, and secondarily as an example to others 
of the consequences of disobedience or other misdemeanors ; in 
other words the terror of the law is held up before the pupils as 
an inducement not to forsake ^Hhe straight and narrow path " of 
school duty. Like Calomel, punishment should be administered with 
great caution, in homeopathic as well as allopathic doses, and if the 
^medium" be a ^^ birch " or its modem refHresentative, it should 
be labeled, like a box of costly glass vessels, Hanplb with ^rsat 

CAEB. 

Having deei^bd that the pupil has committed a penal offense, 
and having settled apon the kind of punishment in<»t appropriate 
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under tlie ciremnstances, the teacher should next inqnire, Shall it 
be immediately, or be deferred? In public or in priyateT The 
former can be setfled by considering the nature of the offense 
and the accompanying circunuitances. If it has been committed 
by the offender in a paroxysm of anger, or if it arouses the ire 
of the teacher, the punishment however merited should be delayed 
until the mental thermometer indicates the " temperate degree," 
when reason resumes her seat and cool deliberation can take her 
place ; otherwise the punishment in the one case would be posi- 
tively injurious to the pupil, and in the other case it would seri- 
ously impair the teacher's proper influence. A better plan is to 
have some convenient and stated time, in which to attend to all 
cases of discipline, so as not to interrupt the usual exercises of 
the school, unless there is a positive necessity for such an inter- 
ruption. An objection to this is founded in the striking truth of 
a remark made by The Preacher; ^^ because sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons 
of men is fully set in them to do evil." It is urged that if offenses 
are not visited with punishment immediately, the pupils will be- 
come more emboldened in disorder and transgression ; whereas a 
speedily executed sentence would probably check the tendency to 
disobedience and at the same time would have a salutary restraint 
upon the others. To show you the results of these two metfiods, 
I would like to conduct the reader to some rooms in this building, 
but inasmuch as you are a stranger and therefore unable in a 
measure to judge of the inner operations of the school, and fur- 
thermore since one of the teachers would naturally modify her 
general plan of procedure in a stranger's presence, you may con- 
sider me in a kind of clairvoyant state, and fully competent to in- 
form you of what is now transpiring in the places designated. 
Miss Q. is hearing a class in Reading, which has proceeded as far 
as the second "verse," when she exclaims, "If those boys don% 
cease their disorder, I'll punish them severely." The class pro- 
ceeds, when bang goes Tom's double slate on the floor : he scarcdy 
nwaits the " come out, sir, immediately, and I will teach you to 
be more careful," before he is on his way to receive the castiga- 
tion administered not sparingly. This has a very decided effect 
in several ways, and the reading goes on uninterruptedly for a 
few moments, until Henry, over in the comer, having become ab* 
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sorbed in the preparation of his lesson, inadvertenilj makes a 
humming noise. A thundering rap by Miss Q. on the table mtii 
whatever is conyenient, or a heavy stamp on the floor attracts 
Henry's mind from his lesson, stops his noise of oourse, and in 
fact checks all study and recitation. About the time the atten- 
tion of the class reciting, has become fixed upon the lesson, the 
bell rings for a change of classes. Similar interruptions may not 
occur during the next recitation; if not, it will be an exception. 
In an adjoining room Miss R. is conducting a recitation in Geog- 
raphy. While one of the pupib is describing the Tennessee 
River, a kind of murmuring conversation is heard, but a slight 
signal by Miss R. stops the talk, but does not interrupt the reci- 
tion. Its effect is almost magical, for it shows conclusively to 
the pupils, that the teacher not only hears, but also takes notiee 
of the noise as well as of the recitation, and this consideration 
makes them more careful, for they are fully aware that there will 
be a season of reckoning from which there will be no escape. No 
farther disorder occurs until the close of the next recitation, when 
Peter in turning around in his desk accidently and carelessly 
pushes off his Reader and Arithmetic. He instantly glances 
towards Miss R., who places his name on a slip of paper, saying 
at the same time, " Peter will remain,*' and proceeds with the re- 
citation, while Peter gathers up his books, and is very particular 
in his movements thereafter. No humming noise is heard in Miss R.'s 
room : that was effectually stopped during the first two weeks of 
the session, by noticing and checking ity so that now if there is 
any tendency to it the inevitable tap is a sufficient preventive. 
Sometimes the exercises are more seriously interrupted, but gen- 
erally no other disturbances occur than some similar to those I 
have described. Miss R. has comparatively little punishment to 
inflict, a few moments at recess or a longer period after school 
being sufficient. On the other hand, Miss Q. finds much employ- 
ment in that line, both during and after school hours. The former 
uses the " ounce," the other the " pound." 

Before coming to any conclusion about the propriety of pun- 
ishing immediately or deferring it, some additional light may be 
thrown upon the matter in some suggestions about making it pub- 
lic or private ; for if it be privately administered it must be de- 
ferred. The only o1)ject of punishing pupils in the presence of 
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iheir schoolmatea, especially with corporal punishment (other 
methods not being particnlarlj referred to, at present), is its in- 
fluence as Ml ezampleof what thej may reasonably expect, if found 
in the way of transgressors. In my opinion, the influence obtained 
in this way has been yery greatly overrated ; and I know that the 
object can be attained more easily by pursuing a difierent method. 
Very frequently the presence of playmates makes tlie culprit more 
stifihecked and unyielding than he would be were no others in 
sight or hearing but himself and teacher. In my own erperi* 
ence I have generally found in punishing lads and misses, no mat«* 
ter what the offense or mode of punishment, that the idea that 
the others would be witoesses of their humiliation, (eyen if they 
did not go so far as to encourage determination by their significant 
looks), this idea, I say, would be a powerful incentiye to them to 
persist in their stubbonmess eyen to the verge of desperation, so 
that in order to secure submission, sometimes only apparent at 
tiiat, it would be necessary to employ the severest measures. 
^^ Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man the countenance of his friend.'' 
There is another objection to public punishment, in general, 
which may scarcely ever be considered, but yet it is none the less 
forcible. Children in narrating events are prone to exaggeration, 
and too frequently in the home circle they find eager listeners to 
their highly colored accounts of daily occurrences in the school- 
room. In this manner often times a mere trifle is magnified into 
an outrage. Sometimes, too, the sympathies of the scholars are 
with the offender, because they do not clearly understand the na- 
ture of the offense, or appreciate its flagrancy. Under such cir- 
cumstances their versions of the offense and its punishment would 
be extremely partial as well as exaggerated. By making all pun- 
ishment, as far as practicable, in private, all of the above objec- 
tions are obviated. Then time can be taken to consider calmly 
and deliberately the matter, the teacher can fully explain why it 
is necessary to inJUct punishmentj palliating circumstances, if any, 
can be urged by the pupil, and all extraneous incitements to per- 
severance in [rebellion being removed, the reformatory object of 
the discipline can be obtained much more thoroughly and with less 
severity than in any other manner. Nor will its exemplary in- 
fluence on the minds of comrades be in the least diminished be- 
cause it occurs in private^ but on the contrary in many cases, the 
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leitraint irill be more salntarj. There ifl eomething in the idea 
of private paniehment that exercises a restraimng inflaence, and 
this is increased when self-conscioQsness on the part of the offender 
that he has rec^ved his deserts, so effectaally seals his Ups that 
meager aoeoonts of his experience can be drawn from him by his 
companions. If any exaggerated rep<Nrts arise, they may be con- 
sidered without foundation. 

But whateyer may be the offense or mode of punishment, or 
whenever administered, the pupU $JunM never be permiUed to 
pa$$ QtU of the teacher^ $ preeence in an ill humor. A little re- 
flection, or at least a fair trial, will convince any one of the great 
importance of this suggestion. In conversation with a teacher, 
sometime ago, an instance of his experience in this very particular 
was narrated. For the purpose of saving time during school 
hours, he had adopted the plan of attending privately to cases of dis- 
cipline, dismissing a pupil as soon as he punished him. He was 
freqaendy compiled to repeat the operation the next day, for 
after being detained, there seems to be an irresistible desire, on 
the part of the pupil, to make amends for lost time, by thunder- 
ing down stairs at Flora Temple speed. The Superintendent of the 
school kindly suggested to him that he could obviate this disorder 
and the trouble of a second edition of the punishment, by detain* 
ing the pupil until his excitement had subsided, and by some ap- 
propriate conversation assist in securing ihtA result. He says, 
though he made no reply, yet he was ratiier skeptical on that 
point. On the following day, however, he has occasion to detain 
Johnny, one of the most spirited little lads in his room, and one 
who for his sixe and age, could make an immense amount of noise 
in the halls and on the stairs. Johnny remains, submits to his 
punishment, and as usual his feelings are wrought to the highest 
pitch. When the operation is completed, he prepares to depart, 
but he very quietly teUs him to take his seat a few moments. At 
this unusual and astounding request, he looks idtemately at the 
door and at the teacher, until the command is repeated when he 
throws himself into his desk in no enviable frame of mind. The 
teacher remarks, that such conduct is altogether unnecessary, 
makes matters worse, etc., etc., and ends by informing him that 
he can go when he gets into a good humor, and then seating him- 
self at the table engages in writing. In a few moments he asks 
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Jdimny^ not in a taunting manner^ however^ if he is in a good 
homor yet, and reeeiying no answer save a mutter and a scowl, 
he proceeds with his writing. He shortly afterwards repeats the 
question, with no audible result, but no mutter is heard and the 
scowl is less fierce. After delaying a while, he renews tiie 
inquiry; Johnny is silent and thoughtful, and the scowl is gone; 
he again asks the question, and immediately the tears trickle down 
his cheek as he sobbingly replies, ^^ It i$ hard^ Mr* T.jfor afeU 
law to he in a good kvmor after getting a whipping" He sees 
that Johnny is conquered (he had been whipped and re-whipped 
before, but never conquered), tells him that he can go now, and 
as he passes out bids him ^^ good-night." Johnny replies softly 
*^ good-night," and passes down stairs almost noisely. He returned 
to school the next morning bright and cheerful as usual, and neyer 
after gave his teaeber any occasion for discipline* 



UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 

BT HABVBT BIGB. 



There's music — music— every where, 

Unwritten music sweet ; 
LoTe-notes that linger on the air. 

And in the calm retreat* 

There's music hi the zephyr's sigh, 
I And in the breath of flowers, 
And in the small still Toiee that's nigh, 
And in the summer hours. 

There's music in the reedy pine, 

And in the rustling leaf^ 
And in the prayer at holy shrine. 

And in the joy of griet 

There's music in the waterfal 
And in the song of bird. 



And in the cricket's chirping call, 
And in a kindly word. 

There's music in the surging sea, 
And in the whispering shell. 

And in the wind that's ever free, 
And in the marriage bell. 

There's music in the bosom's thrill. 
And in the heart's true beat. 

And in the twilight on the hill, 
And tread of angel feet 

There's music in the rolling spheres. 
And in the hymn of time. 

And in the bright celestial yean, 
Eternal and sublime ! 



9Sf^ The pre-eminence of man over the other limg creatures of this 
earth consists in this : that he can reoogniae something higher and better 
than Mak$M»^AnitoUe. 
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NORMAL AND PROFESSIONAL. 

ORAL LB880NS IN GEOGBi^FHY. 

The first aim of elementary instraetkm in Geography shonld be to de« 
Telop those primary ideas which are essential to an intelligent study of maps 
and tezt-books. Instead of beginning wUh the snbject, the primary teacher 
shonld start back of it, and thoroughly master all its approaches. In this 
work, the fact that a little child gains a clear and definite conception of 
first truths, mainly from obserration, shonld be oonstantly borne in mind as 
a gniding principle. Oral Lessens in Geography shonld open the eye of the 
child to discorer truth rather than the ear of memory to receire it. They 
involve the principles of what is known as ** object teaching " and, hence, 
I require rare skill on the part of the teacher^ t 

It is our purpose to present a general outline of such lessons for the 
assistance of the teachers in onr primary and district schools. 

Tan Idba or Posmov, on Flags. — ** Where am IT" is the first of geo- 
graphic truths and hence should be the starting point of oral instruction. 
The young scholar must commence with himself and go outward to his sur- 
roundings. As soon as the terms right and left, front and back, are made 
familiar, the idea of position may be developed by asking the class to name 
objects in the school-room in front of them, back of them, at their right 
hand and at their left ; by naming objects outside of the school-room, but 
in the immediate vicinity, in these several positions; by arranging different 
objects in the school-room around a central one and describing their posi- 
tion with reference to it and to each other; by removing all the objects but 
one, and asking the class to place the others in positions named by the 
teacher, etc. 

A skillfhl teacher will find no difficulty in arranging a series of similar ^ 
exercises which would interest a class of children for several days. The 
same exercise should be repeated on successive days until thoroughly mas- 
tered. 

Ths Idea of Direction. — The previous exercise will reveal to the 
thoughtful teacher the fact that the full development of the idea of position 
necessitates an acquaintance with the potnta of the compass, or with the 
subject of direction. We must have points whose positions are unchangeable 
with reference to each other, otherwise the description of the relative posi- 
tion of two objects must involve the position of the observer or the one 
giving the informatioa To say that John stands at the right of Charles 
means nothing unless we first know the direction of their faces. 

The subject of direction is very important and may be easily taught by 
asking a class to point to the place where the sun rises, where it sets ; to 
stand with their faces towards the son when rising, when setting, at noon ; 
to turn so as to face the same way their shadow falls, early in the morning, 
in the evening, at noon. When in this last position tell them that their 
shadow always falls towards the north at noon. Tell them which way is 
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south, east attd west. Let them fi»ee the south, the north, the east and thie 
west. Ask them to face snccessirely the different points of the compass, 
extend both arms and name in each instance the point in front, at their 
back, towards the right and towards the left. Ask which side of the room 
is north, which east, which west, which south ; on which side of the room m 
the map, the clock, the windows, the door ; in which part is the stove, the 
teacher's desk, etd 

When the foar cardinal points of the compass are practically understood, 
teach in like manner the intermediate points, north-east, south-east, north- 
west and south-west. To afford variety pass from the school-room out te 
its surroundings, and ask the direction to prominent objects in the vicinity, 
and, also, the direction from one to the other. New combine the idea of 
motion with that of direction by asking one scholar to walk from north to 
south, another from north-east to south-west, a third to tell in what dL 
rection he comes to school, a fourth which way he goes home, etc. In all of 
these answers, if the direction cannot be given with exactness by one of the 
eight points now learned, let the word nearly be used, as " nearly north- 
east." It will be wjdll also to ask the direction from some particular object 
to another, neither of which is at the moment visible to the scholar. 

Next pass to the direction of lines, fences, streams, etc. Let two boys 
stand in opposite parts of the room and stretch a string betweep them 
each giving its direction ; require them to stand so that the string shall ex- 
tend in given directions ; ask for the direction of the aisles, long benches, 
cracks in the floor, fences in the vicinity, the streets, the nearest stream, the 
ridge, etc. 

In these exercises the teacher should aim to have the children do some- 
thing. Each exercise should be repeated, always in a manner to interest, 
until the object of it is secured. The teacher should constantly remember 
that what is very easy and simple to her may be quite diffictdt to a l^Ue 
child. 

The Idba of Distance. — Let the scholars in the upper grades of our 
schools be required to give in writing the length or width of a slate or book, 
the length or width of the school-room, the hight of a well-known tree, the 
width of the street, and the distance to five or six familiar objects in the 
neighborhood, and the ignorance on the subject of distance, thns mani- 
fested, will be surprising. Further, let them be required to draw lines aa 
inch or a foot in length, and the results will show that a large proportion 
have no correct idea of these units of measure. And yet actual experiment 
establishes the fact that all this may be imparted to children at a very early 
age. The importance of such knowledge must be apparent. The fact that 
Mont Blanc is 15,664 feet high, gives no true conception of the actual hight 
of this stupendous mountain until the scholar knows that this distance is 
about three miles, or three times the distance he or his class-mate live» 
from the school-house. 

The first step in teaching this subject is to impart skill in judging of the* 
relative length of objects. This may be done by holding up straws or stringa 
12" 
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of unequal l«ogth» bj dnwing linei upon the black-board, or by comparing 
other objects of different lengths, and asking in each caae which is the long- 
est and which the shortest ; by reqairing lines to be drawn npon the black- 
board and then dirided into two or more equal parts ; by placing a marble 
or a pebble at a certain distance from another object on the floor or on the 
table, and requiring other objects to be placed at the same distance in differ- 
ent directions. 

The above exercises which a skillfhl teacher can mnltiply almost indefi 
nitely, should be succeeded by exercises in giving the length of these objects 
in inches, feet, yards, eta For this purpose each school-room should be 
supplied with an inch-rule, a foet-rule, a yard-stick and a tape-line. A short 
exercise each day in guessing at the length of lines drawn on the black- 
board, the length and width of books, slates, desks, window frames, etc., 
and then testing the correctness of results by actual measurement, will soon 
enable quite small children to measure short distances with the eye very ac- 
curately. They should be made familiar with an inch-rule before using a 
foot-rule. 

In passing from the measurement of objects within the school-room to 
the estimate of distances outside, great pains should be taken to give a cor- 
rect idea of a rod and a mile. This should be preceded by numerous ques- 
tions as to the relative distance of different objects from the school-house 
and from the homes of the scholars. Those objects whose distance can be 
easily measured by the scholars and be expressed in rods should be first 
dwelt upon. The exercises should be continued until the class can readily 
name one or more objects in different directions at the distance of one mil^ 
two miles, a half a mile, etc. 

We digress to remark that the above exercises may be used with interest 
and profit even in our High Schools and Academies. Great pains should 
also be taken to translate the "dry figures" of Geography and other 
kindred studies into vivid conceptions. The reports of our naval' battles 
afford interesting lessons in distance and may be used for this purpose with 
great profit. In the recent repulse of our gunboats on the James Biver, 
for example, the Galena opened fire on Fort Darling at the distance of GOO 
yards. How far is this 7 At how much greater distance did our mortar- 
boats engage Island No. 10 7 

The method of imparting other primary ideas must be deferred for a fu- 
ture paper. We have now only space to add that such exercises as the 
above have great value in a primary school in sharpening the wits of chil- 
dren, opening their eyes, quickening and strengthening their judgment. The 
time taken from lessons, by thus spending a few moments each half day 
will be more than made up by increased life and vigor both in study and re- 
citation. 

That the teacher may be successful in awakening proper interest in such 
lessons, special preparation for each exercise is indispensable. The mere 
copying of the above meagre course of instruction will not answer. The 
teacher must make each lesson her own, modifying and adapting it to the 
capacities of her scholars. 
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♦ SUGGESTIONS ON COMPOSITION WRITING. 

BT OEOKOE CORNELL, X. D. 

It is no matter of wonder that those who make their first attempt in writing 
at a somewhat advanced period of their pupilage, shoald meet with great diffi- 
cultj. If a carpenter was obliged to select the material for a building from a 
ten acre lot full of lumber of every description and every quality, of all di- 
mensions and designed for every imaginable purpose, and yet thrown together 
in one indiscriminate pile, he would surely have a hard task. But is not this the 
just analogue of his labor, who is obliged to rummage a mind full of unarranged 
and unclassified material, to collect, here and there, a few scattered and decay- 
ing thoughts which should have received better attention ? We must use ideas, 
if we would be skillful in their use, and it would be as absord to expect good 
scholars without this process, as to try to make efficient soldiers of men hy lectur- 
ing to them on the use of muskets and cannon. 

But to something more practical Scholars should be constantly reminded of 
the object of this elcercise, which is to classify and arrange their own knowledge, 
to^learn to handle and connect their own ideas, and ^ot to entertain their audi- 
tors with flights of fancy, or profound abstractions of wisdom. It is their own 
benefit^ not the pleasure or profit of otiiers that they are seeking. Thus in- 
structed, they will not feel that they fail of accomplishing their object, if their 
production should neither startle their fellow pupils by its novelty, nor charm 
them by its beauty. 

And again, they should be told that not only novices but adepts in the art of 
writing have hard labor to perform-^ihat Gray was years in finishing his 
" Blegy in a Country Church Yard "—that Rousseau would sometimes spend 
hours in polishing a single sentence — that with Campbell the successful finishing 
of one couplet was oflen the completion of an arduous task— that Moore would 
leave a smooth-running verse unfinished for days, in want of a single word. 

Again, in introducing and conducting this exercise, teachers should be care- 
ful that they do not bring young or inexperienced pupils face to face with a great 
and frightful impossibility. They need not know that they are going to write 
essays till they look back along the path by which yon have gently and easily 
led them and find that they have already done it Begin it as a concert exercise, 
by writing sentences on the blackboard, leaving a blank where they shall supply 
a word — then give a word on which they shall build a sentence, and af)»erward 
outlines of subjects which they shall fill up. 

Lastly, writing should be conneoted with the wdinary recitations di the 
school Since it is, without doubt, the most direct and avaiktble means of fully 
and thoroaghly mastertng and approprtcUtng snbject^ i^y not nse it as such, 
in our classes in Geography, History, Natural Philo»)phy,etG., etc. Let differont 
divisions of the subject which have be^n passed over in recitation be assigned to 
various members of the class as subjects for essaya Let special attention be 
given by the teacher to (he outlining and classification of the subjects; and let 
this be not an occoitonai uEeveise, perfonnedjiist ofien enough to keep the 
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jmpil reminded that he makes miserable work of it, but let it be freqneDtlj and 
perseveringly used, and although the number of pages passed over in a given time 
might be less, we should be intelligently following the maxim which Sir Matthew 
Hale kept before his eyes and in his hands (it being engraved on {he head of 
Ids cane) " Festina lente/' Hasten slowly. By this means, we direct the pupil 
to subjects, valuable and interesting; and save him from the perpetration of 
homilies upon Intemperance, Time, and other like novel and attractive themesL 
If the occasional, random, half-hearted, slovenly performance of this exercise 
conld be supplanted in our schools by its frequent, well directed, and efficient 
ise, surely our pupils would be incalculably the gainers thereby. 



METHODS OF TEACHING SPBLLmG. 

[The ToMbers of Boston and vioinity meet on each Saturday aftemeon at the Eduoa- 
iional Boom of theif<M«aeA««ell« Tecteker to disonss; in an iaformal, conversational way, 
•dnoational snbjeols, partiealarly these whioh relate to metbods of teaohiaff. The first 
Meeting was held April iSth. The foUowiaff artide wkieh we eopy from the Hay number 
of the Teaeker presents the resalts of the discufsion on the spellins qaeetion.] 

The remarks of the teachers ai the meeting, at the Educational Boom, 
on Saturday, the 12th alt., showed plunly that latterly increased attention 
had been paid in onr schools to teaching spelling, and, as £ar as oor own ob- 
■ervatioB goes, we know that the scfaolara of o«r schools are better spellers 
than were those who occnpied their places five or six years ago. The war 
«pon the spelling-book with its ** nonsense eolnmns," as they were termed, 
was not witbont its results. The spelling-book went down, and good spell- 
ing went down with it. Perhaps it need not have been so. But when 
taught in connection with reading or definitions, and never as a thing by 
itself, it natarally became of secondary importance, and received bat little 
attention. Now, thongh spelling lessons are learned from reading books, 
geographies, arithmetics, histories, or whatever books may be used in schools, 
the spelling-book is the main reliance. 

Withoat reporting the remarks made by the partionlar speakers, we 
simply parpose in this article to give the varioos metbods of teaching spell* 
ing there spoken of, in sack order as seems to as most convenient. The 
general idea seemed to be that scholars ought to become good spellers, bet- 
ter even than those of oar advanced classes now, by the time they are ten 
or twelve years of age. To this end more attention mast be paid to the 
subject in the lower classes, or in the lower grades of schools. The sar- 
prising resnlts attained in one of the Providence primary schools, was 
cited. Scholars bat seven or eight yeara of age were able to stand tests 
even more severe than those nsaally applied to oar advanced classes. 
They had been through a spelling-book as difficait as Worcester's so many 
times, that they were perfectly fiamiiiar with the words, conld read them at 
sight, and spell the most difficult selections with bat few failares. One 
little colored boy, not eight yeais old, stoaied to be a perfect spelliag 
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machine. He wm taken into a grammar sebool, and plied with words bj 
teachers and scholars for a long time, without making a single iiulore. 
For the benefit of our primary teachers, we will state how this was accom- 
plished. 

Spelling was made the main thing in the schools. The scholars did not 
eomraenee nsing reading books, even, till they were good spellers. It wonld 
seem from the description given, that it was nothing bnt tpeilt speU, from 
morning till night. The teacher would assign the lesson to the class, and 
when they were ready to recite, woiild divide the class into little groups 
about the room. The scholar at the head of each group would hear the 
next one spell every word of the lesson, or until he missed. As soon as 
he missed, he would open his book and commence studying. 80 he would 
go through the group. Then one of the group would hear him spelL Each 
pupil was required to study the lesson till he could spell every word. This 
was done over and over each half day. They would thus go through the 
spelling-book several times while they were in school This familiarity 
idth words, attained by the use of the spelling-book, was found a great aid 
in reading. It will be observed that all this was accomplished by oral 
spelling. 

Some gentlemen were advocates of quite a different method. They 
would dispense almost entirely with oral spelling ; would have young chil-' 
dren taught to print or write as soon as possible, and at the recitation re- 
quire the words to be written. Others, again, would combine both methods. 
We are inclined to coincide with the last No doubt, with the youngest 
children, the spelling must be oral ; and, perhaps, it should be mainly so 
throughout the primary school course^ but written exercises should come 
in as soon as the scholars are prepared for them, increasing in length and 
frequency as their ability to write increases. After a lesson has been re- 
cited orally, the writing of five, ten, or more words, as time permits, selected 
from the lesson, will not only afford a good test of each one's knowledge of 
the lesson, but be a valuable exercise in other respects. ' 

We fotind the practice quite common in schools of requiring the scholars 
to pronounce the words of the lesson before studying them for spelling. 
In some schools the teacher first pronounces each word as correctly as pos- 
sible, and the scholars pronounce after him , then the scholars read the 
words again, and after that spell them from the book. They are then pre- 
pared to study the lesson, and are in no danger of being misled by false 
pronunciation. An exercise like this, rightly managed, is a powerful aid to 
distinct utterance. 

In advanced classes the general method of recitation is by writing from 
dictation. Some teachers look over each scholar's exercise themselves. 
Two gentlemen complained that this sort of work had made them poorer 
spellers than they used to be. They had seen some words so frequently 
spelt wrong, that the wrong way looked as natural as the right, and they 
were sometimes in doubt which was right. This is a literal sacrifice of 
themselves for the good of their scholars, besides being a curious fact. The 
general practice, however, is to have the scholars look over each other's 
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work. If the tame nnlbrtiiiiate result is experienced on tbeir part, it is dis- 
tribated among so many that probably each one's particnhtr share is hardly 
appreciable. To this comes the objection that scholars cannot be trusted ; 
that though disposed to be honest, they are often careless. This is trae ; 
bnt they can be trained to do this work well. Practice makes perfect, and 
practice is needed here as mnch as in other things. In passing the exercises 
from one to another, care should be taken that there is not a mntnal ex- 
change, so that one scholar may say to another, " Ton report me * all cor* 
rect ' and I will yon." Let the first pnpil carry his exercise to the lowest 
in the class, and then let each pass his exercise to the scholar above him, 
and this is ayoided. To insnre accuracy, sometimes pass the exercises along 
in the same manner again, and have them looked over a second time, hold- 
ing each scholar responsible for any words he has oTcriooked. Instead of 
allowing the scholars in turn to read the words, it is sometimes better to 
let a scholsr with a good clear voice read the whole list. 

When scholars are spelling orally in turn, or as called upon, it was sug- 
gested that the teacher should not be in the habit of indicating whether the 
word is spelt right or not If a word is spelled wrong, let him pnt oat 
another as usual, bnt expect the word missed to be first spelled, and all 
who allow it to pass are reckoned as failing. One teacher stated that he 
did not allow the word to pass beyond two scholars, so as to avoid confusion. 
Some are in the habit, also, of frequently putting the same word to the 
next, when not missed. These methods tend to fix the attention, and com- 
pel each pupil to rely upon himself. 

The method followed in the first class of one of the city schools, is as fol- 
lows : The scholars . have completed the spelling-book, and the exercise 
now is one of review. Five pages are assigned for a lessoa From these 
five pages a boy is designated to select fifty words, such as he thinks most 
likely to be missed. He writes these off as handsomely as he can, and 
hands the list to his teacher. The other boys are not to know the words 
selected. At the recitation these words are dictated to the class. The boy 
who selected the words does not write them, but stands out and defines 
them as they are ennnciated. The slates are then passed from one to an- 
other, and the *errors are marked as the words are read over. Each one 
takes the reports as given, and calculates the percentage of the class. 
After the exercise, each boy writes in a blank book all the words he has 
missed. These he is expected to leara After the spelling-book has been 
thus completed, the lessons are taken from these books of failures, begin- 
ning with that of the first boy, and so on through the class. 

Some teachers require the words to be written upon the blackboard. If 
the class is small, it may not be inconvenint for all to go to the board, and 
each one write out the whole exercise. In other cases, one boy goes to the 
board, and does the writing, while the others watch him, and are required 
promptly to raise their hand at every mistake. In still others, each boy 
goes to the board as he is called, and writes one or more words as they are 
dictated. 

These various methods will no donbt furnish useful hints to our readers. 
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If any teachers can send ns other good methods, we shall be glad to pub- 
tish them. These essential points in secnring good spelling seem to be, giv- 
ing the exercise that prominence in the programme of school studies which 
it deserves, awakening sach an interest on the part of the scholar as will 
lead to faithful study, and applying such tests in the recitation as will de* 
mand a thorough knowledge of the lesson. Reviews must be frequent, for 
it is repetition that firmly fixes the word in the mind. 
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"OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, June 1, 1862. J 

Inasmuch as the new edition of school laws, now in press, will embrace 
all the enactments and amendments of statutes pertaining to our School 
system, made by our General Assembly at its recent session, I deem it un- 
necessary to publish the same in the Monthly. I will merely indicate the 
substance of these enactments, without giving them in form and at length. 

The general or State levy has been reduced to one mill and three-tenths 
on the dollar ; and the local levy to two mills and three-fourths. 

An act was passed forbidding the payment of the members of Boards of 
Educatien for their services. 

Section 34 of the school law was so amended as to authorise Boards of 
Education in cities and incorporated villages, organized under the general 
law, to elect their clerks from their own members. Formerly the clerks or 
recorders of such cities and villages were required to act as clerks of such 
Boards of Education. 

That many Boards will find it exceedingly difficult to keep their schools 
in efficient operation for six months per year upon the limited revenues 
which the law now authorizes, I can not doubt. But some relief may be 
found in the fact that there are now no restrictions in regard to the applica- 
tion of the funds henceforth to be raised. It may, in whole or such propor- 
tion as shall be necessary, be applied to the payment of teachers, or to any 
other legitimate school use. And I recommend that the building of new 
school houses be dispensed with, rather than that the wages of teachers be 
so reduced that none but the cheapest and most unworthy will accept em- 
ployment. 

For four years after the enactment of our general school law, the State 
Librarian was required to act as Secretary to the Oommissioner of Schools, 
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for which service he received ao sdditional aoDual Mlary of three hundred 
dollars. Bot this arraogement was found a* terly inadeqaate to perform the 
demands of this department. The thoasands of letters received and an- 
swered each year, the preparation of circulars, blanks and reports, and the 
great amoant of traveling and lecturing required of the Oommissioner, 
made it indispensable that he should have the assistance of a clerk who 
should devote all his time to the oiBce. For the last four years a clerk has 
been allowed, and an abundance of work has kept him busy. But our Gen- 
eral Assembly six weeks ago decided to discontinue this clerkship, and the 
labor of two men now comes on me alone. / shall do all that I can, and 
tty only regret is that the interests of education must suffer. Some of the 
demands upon this office must henceforth be neglected, or partially per- 
formed. During the last nine moot hs I huve spent about 100 days in official 
visits in the State. I can hardly do as much for the coming nine months. 
And if some of the numerous letters addressed to the department receive 
ver^ lirjet or tardy answers, or if ihe ess im ortant of them should not be 
answered at all, it will be attributable to a cause for which I am not re- 
sponsible. 



Question, — In the latter clause of section 32, it is provided that village 
Boards of Education and township Boards of Education, may agree to 
transfer territory tiot included in the village to, or from, the village, etc. 

In section 36, it is provided that " All taxes for building, purchasing, re- 
pairing, etc., shall be equally assessed on all the property subject to taxation 
in such city or incorporated village" etc. Now suppose the two Boards, 
village and townshir, annex territory under eection 32, and the village Board 
build a school-house in the village, can the village Board assess tax on the 
territory annexed to pay for its construction ? 

Answer, — It is my opinion that " the village Board can assess tax on 
the territory annexed to pay " for building a school-house in the village. 
Ton will see in section 32 that the territory annexed becomes a part of the 
school district ; as much so as the village itself So far as school matters 
are concerned, it is a part of the "city or incorporated village," and must 
therefore be subject to taxation for all school purposes. In any other view 
of the case the annexed territory would enjoy an exemption from taxation 
unknown to any other property in the State, since the township within which 
it is situated has no control over it in respect to schools. 

It is my opinion that the failure to insert the words " territory annexed " in 
the last sentence of section 35 was either an oversight, in drafting the 
law, or that it was thought to be unnecessary for the reason that said ter- 
ritory had already been, in effect, declared to be for school purposes a part 
«f the city or village. 

ANSON SMYTH, , 
State School Commissioner. 
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Our July SuBSCRiBERa — Will not those of our subscribers whose term of 
subscription commenced July last, bear in mind that this number of the Monthly 
closes the year? J8^* Please renew at once. Enclose $1.00 in a letter and let 
it bear testimony to your interest in the great cause. We greatly desire that 
every name on our subscription books may remain. We are striving to make 
the Monthly a live, practical periodical, worthy of every teacher s support. 

Will not each of our readers who feels that he cannot afford to take the 
Montly this year, sit down and mark all of the articles in the twelve numbers 
he has received which are of practical assistance to the teacher in his school- 
room duties ? Then estimate the value of these articles and suggestions to any 
live teacher, and see if he can afford to keep the dollar. There is not a teacher 
in the State who ought to think of being deprived of such assistance, especially 
at a time of such unprecedented progress in school instruction. 



THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS. 

In the fall of 1852, while a third story was being added to the school 
building on Clinton street, now called Brownell, we were requested by ^he 
Acting Manager of the Cleveland Schools to visis each department, ex- 
amine carefully into its condition and wants and report the results of our 
investigations to him. We entered upon this delicate dnty in a qaiet man- 
oer, very few, if any, of the teachers being aware of the object of oar visits. 

Oar observations convinced us that the great want of the schools was 
persooal, efficient supervision. The annual reports of the Board of Eda- 
cation and the discussions of the Teachers' Association whose mt etmgs 
were then quite regular and usually well attended, had prodacedsome unifor- 
mity in classification and instruction. We found, however, that there was 
no well arranged system of instruction or even a definite coarse of study. 
This was particularly true of the lower departments which were generally 
crowded with scholars, poorly classified and often indifferently taughtJ 
There was also a great disparity in their condition. A few were under ex- 
perienced and competent teachers and were really excellent schools ;. others 
were intolerably poor—a fact wholly inconsistent with an efficient system. 
The efficiency of a school system is never to be judged by the excellence of 
a few schools; no more than the success of a teacher is tested by the pro- 
ficiency of a few scholars. What is the character of the system as a 
mhoU f This is the question. 
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The imporUnce of placing the schools under the sapenrision of a compe- 
tent person was soon nrged by the teachers with great unanimity. The next 
spring, an ordinance was passed by the City Coancil creating the office of 
Superintendent of Instrnetion and Mr. Andrew Frebse was appointed by 
the Board to the position. He at once entered npon the discharge of his 
daties with the active co-operation of all his former colleagnes. A general 
revival followed. The Teachers* Meetings were frequent and spirited. 
Questions of practical importance were discussed and the views and meth- 
ods of the live teachers in the corps became the common property of all. 
All seemed anxious to know better how to do their work, conscious that the 
highest success was far from being reached. In the £&11 of 1856, we left 
these schools, believing them unsurpassed in the West. 

We recently had the pleasure of spending four days in renewing our acquain- 
tance with these schools, now under the supervision of Mr. L. M. Oviati*. Our 
observations were, of course, limited, but our previous knowledge of their organ- 
ization and condition made a more extended survey unnecessary. 

The classification of the schools and the course of study remain essentially 
the same as they were six years ago. The schools are divided into five different 
departments— Primary, Secondary, Intermediate, Grammar and High School 
In nearly one-half of the buildings, however, there are but two departments be- 
low the Grammar School, the Primary and Secondary being united. This ar- 
rangement throws too large a number of classes into the same room and is really a 
very serious defect in the system. With the present buildings, we see no way to 
obviate it but by seating boys and girls in the same room on the lower flocnr. 
Now the boys and girls below the Grammar School are seated in separate rooms 
making two schools of precisely the same grade in each departmenk In the 
the Grammar Schools the sexes occupy the same room and are taught by two 
teachers — ^the classes reciting to the assistant passing into a recitation room for 
that purpose. There are nine schools of this grade in the city^seven on the 
east side of the river and two on the west The Principals have little to do with 
the lower schools — their whole time being devoted to the Grammar department. 
They have a general oversight of the buildings and, also, of the conduct of 
scholars on the play grounds. The supervision of the instruction of the schools 
mainly rests upon the Superintendent whose personal inspection of the work of 
eighty teachers is necessarily limited. 

No reasonable expense has been spared to make the two High Schools worthy 
of the system. They occupy commodious and elegant buildings, liberally fur- 
nished with every needed facility for comfort and instruction. The scholars are 
atJiiL-a itj iJKJii liuiiuLuif Lji Ejtic large room, under the personal control of the Prin- 
<^i|jiil The order m tjnth school is admirable. The personal bearing of the 
fieholara is evidently not i^Q much the result of the outward restraint of the 
tenciibr lyi of an Inward sense of propriety made potent by habitual self-controL 
Wo wt^rt! griLtified to learn Lb at essentially the same system of keeping a record 
^^^ of llw class work o( the scholars, of self-reporting in regard to communications, 
^^^||||j^|lH|teMd as we formerly employed with like results. Indeed, the Central 
^^^^^^H^^P^^HBed the &&m^ old school with new faces. 

^— |., ^.„ 
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mx years, dther in tJie BCope or the character of the co^irse of instruction, we 
were somewhat disapiwinted. In some important particulars, the schools seem 
to have lost ground. On the whole, however, they have maintained their prev- 
ious standard of excellence and are now in a position to achieve a stiU higher 
success. We regretted to learn that the city has outgrown the Teachers' Associa- 
tion which so largely contributed to the former high professional spirit of the 
Cleveland teachers. Teachers need constantly the stimulus of new views and 
the quickening of earnest inquiry after higher aims and truer methods to keep 
them from settling into a formal routine. We have a few notes on the present 
methods of teaching the various branches which we hope to use hereafter. 



OUE SCHOOL REVENUES REDUCED. 

It is with the reverse of feelings of satisfaction that we perform the duty 
of annoa Doing to our readers the final action of the General Assembly in 
relation to taxation for school purposes. In the May number we expressed 
the opinion that '' between the two branches of the Legislature our school 
interests are slipping through without detriment.'' We also mentioned that 
** in our next issue we should be able to review this great snccess, and give 
proper credit." 

Alas for human foresight! The "success" achieved is of a character 
which forbids the giving of credit to the parties active in its accomplish, 
ment ; and justly might the friends of education in Ohio exclaim with 
Wellington — "Another such a victory would ruin us." Contrary to our ex- 
pectations and to the assurances given us by the active and influential 
school men in the Assembly, both the general and the local school levy 
were reduced to an extent that will prove exceedingly injurious to a very 
large proportion of our schools. The State tax is placed at one mill and 
three-tenths. 

The fact that this reduction will take from the fund nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars, is not the only nor the chief cause of regret. It is a blow 
to the principle that the property of the State should educate the children 
of the State; and is equivalent to a requirement that our new and 
sparsely settled counties shall be taxed for the benefit of the more popu- 
lous and wealthy portions of the State. It realizes the fable of the boys 
and frogs, and truthfully may Henry and all the North-west say to Hamil- 
ton, " This may be sport to you, but it is death to us." 

The sixty-third section of the school law, as enacted nine years ago, 
placed the State levy at two mills upon the dollar valuation, on the grand 
list of the taxable property of the State. In 1854, this was reduced to one 
mill and five-tenths ; and again in 1860 to one mill and four-tenths ; and 
now it has gone down to one mill and three-tenths. And thus the fund is 
from time to time, little by little, frittered away ; and if this policy shall 
prevail for a few years more, the State levy will exist only in history; and 
our schools wfll be supported ezclnsiYely upon the miser't pr incipIOi " Every 
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one for bimtelf ! " Tlieii the opulent will^ with the brawny an^ the bmtal 
€aio» pat themseWes on their dignity and inquire, each for himself, ** Am I 
my brother's keeper f " 

But a more fatal inroad upon onr sehool system was made tn the limfta- 
tton of locai taxation. As originally enacted, the twenty-second section of 
the school law authorized a levy of two mills upon the dollar for tuition 
purposes, and such amount as might be deemed necessary for the ^urehase 
of sites, building houses and contingent expenses. By an amendment in 
1857, the aggregate of these local levies was limited to four mills upon the 
dollar ; and now this is reduced to two mills and three-fourths. Thus it is 
seen that the "success" which we, in common with many members of the 
Legislature, anticipated, turns out to be a reduction of authorized taxation 
from five mills and four-tenths to four mills and one twentieth. 

It would be folly to ignore the truth that the action of the Assembly, as 
already stated, can not fail to prove most disastrous to many of our schools. 
We suppose that full four-fifths of our districts will find no difficulty in 
maintaining their schools upon the revenues which the law still authorizes. 
They have seldom or never found it necessary to exceed, in their local levies, 
two mills upon the dollar. But such will not and can not be the ease with 
those districts where the taxable property is small, and the population rela* 
tively large. For illustration, take the two counties of Lucas and Madison ; 
the former of which has thirty per cent larger population, and about the 
same per cent, less wealth. It is evident that a levy which would be abun- 
dantly sufficient for maintaining schools in Madison would be utterly insuffi- 
cient for the same purpose in Luca& In speaking upon the action of the 
Legislature, Mr. High, the worthy Representative of Henry and Putnam 
counties, remarked that in his township, although they had levied the full 
amounts authorized by the law, and boarded their teachers gratuitously in 
their families, it had been exceedingly difficult to keep up their schools for 
six months in the year ; and that it would be impossible for them so to do 
when the limitations recently made shall become operative. And we fear 
that a similar embarrassment will be experienced in many of our villages 
and smaller cities. Indeed, we have information which corroborates this 
apprehension. 

We know that the regret which we feel upon this subject, is shared not 
only by the readers of the Monthly, but also by a large proportion of the 
people throughout the State. They asked not for a degree of retrenchment 
which should so cripple the operations of our school system. Scarce a pe- 
tition for this purpose came to the Assembly ; and we are happy to believe 
that the people do not endorse the action of their representatives ; or, in 
other words, that the Representatives misrepresented their constituents. It 
is due to the large number in both houses of the Assembly, who, to the last 
moment, opposed the action of the majority, that they should be exempted 
from whatever blame has been incurred in the case* Lexington fell into 
the hands of the rebels, but through no fault of Muluoan and his men. 
Frof. MoNBOK in the Senate, and Mr. Cook in the House, with the members 
whom they led, ably and earnestly contended for the interests of our school 
system, but were borne down by numbers. 
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But it would be neither wise nor manly for ns or our readers to give way 
to useless regrets. It is trae that onr school system, for whose prosperity 
and perfection we have all so long labored, and which was becoming the 
pride of the State and the admiration of the coantry, has received a de- 
plorable check and backset. Bat now is the time that it most needs faith- 
All and efficient friends ; and we are confident that we but express the senti- 
ments of our readers when we say that not one of us should desert the cause 
in the days of its adversity. We have an abiding faith in the excellence 
and worth of our school system. We believe that the people will call their 
Representatives to account, and require them, or their successors, to restore 
that which has been so wrongfully taken away. In this confidence, and in a 
spirit of affection for our schools, <' let us rise up and build.^ 



THE EXTENT OF THE INJURY. 

We have just spent a half-day in the State Auditor's office to ascertain the 
probable extent of theityury to onr schools from the late action of the General 
Assembly. We have examined carefully the rate of local taxation for school 
purposes in each township, incorporated village and city in the State, for 1861. 
The best judgment that we can form from this data is that the limit fixed by the 
Legislature (2| mills) will exceed the estimates of nine-tenths of the Boards of 
Education in the State for the current year. In a few of the townships in the 
newer or more sparsely settled counties, the Boards may find it difficult to keep 
up their schools six months on the revenue thus affi)rded. In a few of these 
counties, nearly one-half of the townships exceeded the present limit in their 
estimates for last year. Of course, the building of school houses will have to 
be very generally suspended for the present Boards have the power, however, 
to asses a tax m excess of the limit to pay debts already incurred. It is also 
thought by some that a tax for building a school house may still be imposed by 
a vote of the electors in any school district 

The reduction will fall most heavily, however, on the Union Schools in our 
villages and smaller cities. The local school levy for the maintenance of a ma- 
jority of these schools last year was from three to four mills— generally three 
mills. The school funds in the larger cities will not be afiected unfavorably. 

The reduction of the State levy will of course affect the funds of all our 
schools — ^the amount to be distributed by the State to each enumerated youth 
being about seven per cent, less than last year. Inasmuch as the current ex- 
penses of the schools have been already somewhat reduced by the action of the 
local school authorities, this slight diminution will not, it is hoped, embarrass 
our schools to any considerable extent This inroad upon a sacred fund was 
the work of the Senate. It was vigorously opposed by the active friends of our 
school system from all parts of the State. In the House, Messra Sayleb and 
Huston, of Hamilton county, labored strenuously to defeat it; but such shrewd 
retrenchers as Senator Qroesbeck saw that no reasonable limitation of the local 
levy would affect the school revenue generally. 
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Having dona all we reasonablj coald do to proT«nt thU icsbU, «e now feel 
dispoaed to make the best of it We ftel thankful that our school intereets haTB 
passed through so severe an ordeal with so little hann. We trust that the re- 
duction will only be temporarj, a slight ease up ditting the pending of active 
hostilities* We shall, of course, soon need new school houses and the limitation 
must be removed To this end we reseat the ezortation of our associate, '* let 
us rise up and build ** 



Articles Promised. — The non-appearance of the serial articles on "Hints to 
Teachers" and "Hints on Teaching Penmanship," is a great disappointment 
Mr. CowderVs good intentions to be regular and prompt have been thwarted 
for the past three months by unusual duties, personal illness and affliction. Mr. 
LusK is " on the wing," and will probably be heard from when he alights. For 
our own suggestions on School Discipline, we have substituted the remarks of 
"EuoENius" on the same topic. Our readers will bear testimony that the 
algebraic principle of substitution has not been violated to their loss. 

Our drawer promises excellent articles for the July number. Be brief, friends, 
for we wish to hear from all of you. 

Ma. AvDRKWs Portrait. — Between the Legislature, Teachers' Institutes, and 
our office ,,and editorial duties, we have been obliged to defer somewhat the ap. 
pearance of the portrait of our lamented friend We wish to get up an engrav- 
ing worthy of the man, one that Ohio teachers will feel proud of and desire to 
possess. Its appearance may be expected as early as September. 

Our Subscription List already exceeds the limit we expected to reach at 
the beginning of the year. This will doubtless be good news to the numerous 
friends of the MorUhly^ and especially to those who have lent a helping hand 
to extend its circulation. A large number of our subscribers have been secured 
by the efforts of a few School Examiners. Can we not enlist a larger number 
in this good work ? The large success attained in the Counties of Huron, Lo- 
rain, Brie, Meigs, Tuscarawas, Shelby, Scioto, Brown, Wood, Fairfield, Williams 
ete., shows what may easily be done. 

The Superintendents and Pnncipals of a large numb^ of our Union Schools 
have done nobly. And why should not every teacher in these schools be, at 
least, a reader of our pages? 

Akron give us 14 subscribers, Barnes ville 11, Cincinnati 163, Cleveland 49, 
Columbus 45j Chillicothe 14, Circleville 3, Canal Dover 14, Celina 13, Dayton 
17, Elyria 11, Harrison 7, Jeffersonville 7, Lancaster 13, Middleport 11, McCon- 
nelsville 10, Milan 20, Marietta 9, Mansfield 6, Norwalk 12, Newark 7, New Lia- 
bon 11, New Philadelphia IS.Oberlin 12, PanesviUe 7, Portsmouth 22, Ripley 17, 
Sandusky 9, Sidney 19, Troy 8, Toledo 16, Wooster 10, Warren 9, Xenia 18. 
Many of the townships give us from 5 to 15 subscribers. 

Subscriptions can hereafter commence with the Jidy number. We have, how- 
ever, a limited supply of the back numbers of the volume. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER ITEMS. 

Prof. MiLBS J* Flitcbbb, Saperintendent of Pablio Instraotion in Indiana, was 
killed, on the 11th of May, at Snlliyan while on an emnd of mercy to Pittebarg Landingt 
in company with Governor Morton and others. He was the victim of a diabolical at* 
tempt to take the life of the patriotic Governor. For this purpose a stock car had been 
pushed down upon a side track near the switch so as to demolish the passing train. The 
crash aroused Prof. FLBTCHas, whe put his head out of the window to discover the cause, 
when the upperpart of his head was taken off by a piece of timber) killing him instantly. 
The perpetrator of the fiendish act has acknowledged his guilu Frof. Fletchbb was 
doing a noble work for the schools of our sister iState. His loss will be almost irreparable. 

The Eighth District ISchool House, Cincinnati, was recently set on fire by a mali- 
cious boy while the schools were in session* The fire was kindled in the basement, but 
was extknguifihed before tne building was seriously damaged. Hundreds of children were in 
the building at tue time, and the att'air caused very Kreat excitement. 

We learn from the SUtr that the Board of Education of Lebanon have called a 
meeiing of the electors of the School District to vote a tax of four mills for the erection 
of a new school house to replace the one reoeutly destroyed by fire. The Board propose to 
submit the question as to the legality of the tax to the Distnct Court at the next term in 
June. 

The amount appropriated by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, at its late session, for 
the support of Common Schools wai $303,625 ; being onl> about $5000 less than last year. 
$5UK) was given in aid of ihe Morth-Western l^ormal School at Edinboro' in Erie county. 
The School Journal haA also been authorized to be sent to the Secretary of each District* 
during the next school year» at a cost to the State of 75 cents per copy. We congratulate 
friend Bubbi»wb8 on his good fortune. We hope State patronage will not take the sap out 
of the Journal. All honor to the Legislature of the Keystone State t 

lO' The Teachers' Listitute at Burton* Geauga county, was slimly attended. The time 
for holding the Institute was quite unfavorable) but the fact that so few teachers were 
present* cannot thus be aoeounted for. The school interest in the county is at an exceed* 
ingiy lo w ebb. From the last report of the School Commissioner, we le^rn that this wealthy 
eounty pays its female teaohext loit er wages than any other county in the State. We 
heard of teachers being employed for the summer schools at $1.35 per week t The teachers 
present seemed interested, and it is to be hoped that the In»titute may be like leaven in 
its iiiflaence. Mr. Cobt, Principal of the Burton. Academy, by whose efforts the Institute 
was organised, is doing a good work. 

We have long been desirous of acknowledging In the pages of the Monthly, the edi- 
torial favors it is receiving from month to month from our local Exchanges, but eaoh time 
we have essayed tbe task, we have found the sources of such favors too numerous to men- 
tion. The following papers have put us under repeated obligations for valuable notices 
of our different issues : Athens Me9§enger^ &aU Journal, Ohio 8tat€9man, Cardington 
Herald, Eaton BegiaUr, MoConneUville Enquirer^ Maudfieid Mercdd^ Bavenntt 2>emoera(> 
Sandusky Begittor, Sidney Journal^ Teledo J&2ade, and Xenia I\:>rehlight. Similar favors ' 
hare aiso appeared in the Cincinnati OaxettCt Cleveland Herald, Klyria DemooraU Han- 
cock County CouWer, Lebanon iS^ar, Marietta Intelligenetr,lLiioii <*ounty jBLri>re««, Mt. 
€Klead Sentinel. McArthur Journal, Ferryfburg Journal, Piqua Register, Portsmouth 
Tribune^ Springfield Repuhlie, Springfield Newe^ Urbana Oitinen db Gaaettet CiroieTilla 
Union, Zanesville Courier, etc. We have not space to express our good opinions of these 
several publications* One and all will please accept our thanks. 

Dr. Lbwis' Nobmal Instituti for Physical Education is advertised in our pages ^ 
The sueceas which has thus far attended this new enterprise must be gratifying to every 
live Educator. The impulse which has thus been given to the oause of Physical Educa- 
tion is resulting in great good* 

Thb Ohio FtMAhM Collbob, Rot. H. X. Dat, D.D** President, is enjoying unwonted 
prosperity, notwithstanding tho untorwardness of the times. It has never had so large a 
number of students as at present. 
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The FoartMntli Anniua Meeting of the Ohio 2Vaei«r«' Ataoeiaiion will be held 
in Honiit YernoB on the lit, Sd. and 3d days of July next commeooiog on Taesday ere- 
ning. AH the ammcements for the meeting are not yet eompleted. The following ex«r- 
eites among othen may be expected : 

The Infi-affaral AddreMby the President. W. N. Edwards, Troy ; The Annual Address, 
by H n. Habyit Rick, Cleveland. Sabjeot : Educate the Maeeet ; an Address by A. S. 
Wkloh. Prinoipal Michigan State Normal School, Tpsilai^ti, on the principles of Obfeet 
Teaching. 

Reports will be made on the Life of Pestaloiii, by T. E. Suliot, Salem : On Moral In- 
stmotion, by M. F. Oowdbrt» Sandusky ; On Composition in the Common Schools, by 
Rey. RoBBBT Alltn, Cincinnati : On Lobin Andbbws, by W. T. Coggbshajj. ; On 
CTRrs Knowlton, by — (answer not received). 

The subjects for disoossion, and other exercises cannot now be definitely announced. A 
full programme of the exercises* together with all other necessary information will be 
given in the July number of the Monthlft which will be issued about the SOth of June. 

nj* If any of our readers want to get Catalogues, School Reports. Programmes, etc, 
printed we call thsir attention to the card of Messrs. OfloooD A Pbabob on the second 
page of c over. They are excellent printers. 
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Objbot Lbbsonb* P^pared for Teachers of Primary Schools and Primary Classes. By 
A. S. Wrloh. Principal of Michigan State Normal School. Published by A. S. Barnes 
A Burr. New York. 

Very few teachers can take new principles, however plainly stated* and carry them o«t 
in the details of teaching. Henoe it is that after all that has been said on the subject of 
object teaching! very little progress has as yet been made. in this direction even in our 
best schools. Teachers must have the proceises or methods of such instruction, presented 
in the most practical manner, before Object Lessons can be successfully introduced into 
our schools. 

The author of the little work before us has attempted to supply this desideratum. It 
places in the hands of the teacher a series ef model lessons for actual use. The first 
ninety pages shew very fully how the ordinary exercises of the primary school may be 
taught in aoeordanoe with the prineiples of the new system. The lessons teaching the 
sounds of the letters, printing, drawing) etc are very valuable. We commend this book 
to those for whom it was written. 

How Plants Gbow. A Botany for Toung People and Common Sehools. By Asa Gbat, 
Ml)., Fisher Professor of Natural History in Harvared University. Published by 
Ivison, Phinney k Co., N«w York. 

It seems very strange that so important and profitable a study as Botany should have so 
limited aplaee in common school instruction. Even in the courses of study in our High 
Schools its claims are almost entirely ignored. One resson fc r this result is found in the 
obJkracter of most textr-books on the subj ect Botany to interest a child— and no study can 
be made more intensely interesting— ehould teach him to behold the plants of the field 
•♦huw they grow." 

This introductory work by Professor Gbat is something more than a skeleton of the 
subject, composed of technical terms, tedious classifications, and mechanical analyses of 
flowers. It treats of the lifei growth and organisation of the common plants in a practical 
manner. It is eminently a Practical Botany and as such deserves the attention ef teaoheis. 

Cl abb's School Vititorn The Student and Schoolmate, and Mbbby'b Mueeum, are our 
best juvenile magasines. They are full of instruotion, masio and sunshine— three quali- 
Uas that always open the hearts of ohildren* 
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y BOTANY IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 

BT DR. THOMAS HILL.* 

When we consider the rank which the vegetable kingdom takes 
in the world, Botany will appear, even at first sight, to be a stndy 
of prime importance. 

All organic life must begin with the plant. No animal has 
power to digest and feed upon the raw inorganic material of na- 
ture, but he must of necessity eat organized food, either vegetable 
or animal ; so that in the last analysis the animal kingdom is 
wholly dependent upon plants; and man himself, though not 
living by bread alone, could not live without it, — without vegeta- 
ble food ; for himself or for tiie flocks on which he lives. 

Plants lie, therefore, between animals and minerals, — the neces- 
sary connection between man and the earth on which he dwells, — 
tl^ first teachers of the simplest forms of physiology and anatomy. 
And as surely as a knowledge of the human body is requisite for 
an intelligent mastery of the human mind, and of the highest and 
most important subjects upon which the mind can be exercised; 
so surely must a knowledge of food be prerequisite for a full 
knowledge of the body, and a knowledge of vegetable chemistry , 
and of the botanical peculiarities of many plants, be requisite to 

^President of Antioch College. 
18 
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a knowledge of food. Some appreciation of botany is therefore 
abBolutelj essential to success in attaining any high intellectuid 
life. The only qnestion is, whether that knowledge shall be given 
systematically and intelligently in school, or whether it shall be 
acquired by general ordinary observation. Before we decide this 
question let us consider, a little further, the general importance 
of the plant. 

Not only is it the only source of food to the animal, but it is 
the great purifier of the air by which the atmosphere is kept fit 
for respiration. As this effect is not usually immediately and 
locally visible, it is overlooked. But when we consider the im- 
mense amount of carbon withdra¥m firom the air, and of oxygen 
returned to it, by the annual growth of plants, and deepening of 
the layer of vegetable mould, we must acknowledge that its effect 
upon the whole atmosphere is worthy of grateful recognition. 

The economic uses of the plant, other than in the great multi- 
plicity of forms of vegetable food, are not to be forgotten. Our 
clothing from hemp and flax, and from the mulberry tree through 
the agency of the silk worm, — ^not to mention wool manufactured 
by sheep from grass, — will recur at once to mind. Add to this 
timber for shijg^ ^^^ houses and the mechanic arts, and charcoal, 
a necessary ingredient in gunpowder, — and we may pass by vari- 
ous resins, gums, and coloring matters. But we must not forget 
our fuel, whether in the form of wood, or of coal, the product of 
forests a thousand centuries old, — ^nor our illuminating agents, oil, 
and kerosene, and coal-gas. 

Nor must we forget that the plant not only feeds and clothes, 
and shelters, and warms, and lights us, and gives freshness to the 
air we breathe, but feeds the soul also, by its beauty, and by its 
manifestation of the Divine thoughts. Even the winter landscape 
owes its chief charm to the forms of the leafless trees, or to the 
varied appearances of the hills and plains as covered with ever- 
greens, or deciduous trees, with forest or brushwood, or wild dead 
weeds or seared grass, or green grain peeping through the snow. 
And in Summer, who can measure the tides of joy that flow in 
upon us from the inexpressible beauty of the forests and of the 
fields, of trees and of flowers, of botfi the forms and the coloring 
of plants, whether in groups and masses (ht standing alone? 
From the giant trees of Califomia down to the minute lichen 
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staining the weatherbeaten stone, all plants haye a certain beautj, 
felt even when not consciously recognized. 

They are, in short, messengers from God, bringing us gifts of 
every kind, offering to teach us invaluable lessons, and giving us 
assurances of His illimitable love. 

The lessons which they have given and still have to give to 
man, in the intellectual problems of classifying them, studying 
their physiology, and their relations to the earth, and to each 
other, and to the various tribes of animals, are innumerable. 

Now it seems to me self-evident that so vast and so important 
a field as this should not be left untrod, — -that botany should not 
be neglected, or left to be studied by a few, — that it makes im- 
perative claims upon us to be considered, in its great features, a 
study for all men, — an essential part in a liberal education. And 
it must never be forgotten that in a democratic government aU 
men are entitled to a liberal education, — ^an education for a free- 
man and a gentleman. 

The question. next arises, At what period of the scholar's pro- 
gress, and in what form diall Botany be introduced ? 

It may readily be shown that while, in general^ Botany must 
succeed Physics, just as Physics must succeed Mathematics^ yet 
the Anatomy and classification of Plants may succeed immedi- 
ately upon Geometry. The dandelion blossoms by every road- 
side and by every door step, (except where the barbarian practice 
of allowing swine to run at large prevails ; there, nothing but ir<m- 
weed and fetid camomile are found,) and the child is no sooner 
able to talk than it can learn to name it, and to distinguish it from 
every other flower. Geometrical forms determine every species, 
every germ, every family in the vegetable kingdom, and geomet* 
rical forms are the earliest of all distinctly intellectual objects of 
perception. The child may therefore take plants as his first 
objects of study. Nay, does not the plant springing under every 
footstep, and the universal love of flowers implanted in every 
child's heart, indicate the purpose of Gk)d, that these should be 
the first text books in the school of life? I believe so, most 
eames^, and sm astonished to leam that in all the public 
schools of this State, with a population of three millions, only 
forty-one scholars were last year studying botany. 
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The best text-book, for children of ten or twelre ye^rs of age, with 
which I am acquainted, is Dr. Oraj's, ^^Haw Plants Orow" But 
a better book maj be readily imagined for children of from six to 
twelve years, founded on the model of some papers in ^^Evening at 
Home" on Umbelliferous plants, Cruciform plants, the Pulse 
family, the Grasses, &c. In these papers Dr. Aiken and his sis- 
ter have seized, as if by prophecy, the practial application of 
Agassiz' views of classification. According to our great Zoolo- 
gist families are characterized by form. And inasmuch as form ' 
is the earliest object of intellectual apprehension, children will 
appreciate the relationship of family, sooner than that of class, or 
germs. I have therefore in the oral teaching of botany imitated 
^e authors of Evenings at Home, and given the child (before he 
could grasp any facts of physiology, or recognize generic identity) 
the names of families, and the striking traits that characterize 
them. The rayed Compositae, the winged Papilionaceae, the 
square stemmed mints, the didynamous Scrophulariaceae, the 
polyandrous roses, the cup bearing oaks, the conebearing pines, 
the hexandrous lilies, the grasses, the leafy ferns, the mosses, 
the lichens, and many other families, or orders, (for it must be 
oonfessed that orders and families are in botany less easy to dis- 
tinguish than in zoology) may be readily made familiar to a child 
of less than ten years old ; — provided the teacher is acquainted 
with them, and appreciates these realities of God's thought, these 
ideas in the text-book of Nature, above the mere modes in which 
man spells and writes his interpretation of them. ' 

Around every school house in America, and within easy walk- 
ing distance for die scholars, (making only the proviso that swine 
are not suffered to run at large in the road and in the woods) 
hundreds of different species of flowers may be found during the 
course of the school year. In many schools the pupils are accus- 
tomed to bring in bouquets to the teachers, and a single word 
from the teacher would induce them to bring in specimens of 
every kind of plant. Let the teacher take up each of these 
plants as the basis of a brief object lesson, — ^impressing upon 
them of artificial learning only these three words, the generic 
name, the common name, and the name of the family, — ^and lead- 
ing them to as much observation, or giving them as much real 
knowledge as time may permit. 
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For example a leaf of clover is brought in. The genus is Tri- 
folium, the common name of the genus is clover, and it belongs 
to the pulse family, mth peas and beans, and locust trees. 

These are the three things for every pupil to remember. Then 
if the flower is brought in, the children may examine it, be led, 
by actual dissection, to find the likeness to the pea blossom, the 
five partially united sepals, the two united petals forming the 
keel, the two wing petals, and the standard. Or you may tell 
them of the difierent species of clover, the red, and the white, 
and the yellow, and the rabbit foot. Or you may describe the 
various sub-families, tribes and sub-tribes into which the family is 
divided, and the great extent and variety of the field thus en- 
closed,— or the multitude of dyestuffs, and precious woods, and 
medicines, and articles of food obtaine«l from them. But be care- 
ful not to confuse the memory and imagination by too much of this 
verbal description. Bather bid them be upon the watch to find 
new plants of the family, and to bring in, without your previous 
description, the peas, and beans, the locusts, and melilots, and 
red-birds, and beggarsticks, and vetches which they may in the 
course of the season discover to have papilionaceous flowers. 

The most common flowers are best, because you may then have 
each pupil in the school provided with a specimen, and all simul- 
taneously engaged in dissecting, under your direction, the flower, 
or examining it without dissection. It is well for the teacher to 
be provided with two or three cheap magnifying glasses for the 
use of the scholars in looking at the minuter parts. It will of 
course be necessary for the teacher to be provided with Dr. Gray's 
" Manual," and it will be better for her to be provided also with 
other books, such as his Systematic Text Book, (both the oldest 
and the newest editions), Bigelow's Plants of Boston, Emerson's 
Trees of Massachusetts, Tuckerman's Lichens, 4c., &c. 

But if the teacher has neither taste, nor time, nor means to go 
largely into the study, let her at least teach the pupils to use the 
Popular Flora in "How Plants Grow," — and herself use the larger 
Manual. 

But it may be objected that there is no time for this study of 
Botany in the primary schools ; that there is no reason if Botany 
is introduced why Zoology should not be also ; and that there is 
danger of crowding out the fundamental branches of Beading, 
Writing and Arithmetic. 
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I reply that reading cannot be tanght mechanieally, and that 
the enlargement of the child's mind and heart is the surest way, 
in the long run, to improve his reading ; that Arithmetic can be 
as thoroughly and perfectly mastered in two winters as it ever can 
be, — and that a knowledge of plants is as important for the child 
as any thing that can be taught him. As for Zoology, it should 
be taught to some extent in early life, but Botany certainly pre- 
cedes it, and is easier for the child ; — the plant stands still to be 
caught and examined. That the study of Geometry, Botany and 
Zoology, which to a certain extent certainly ought, according to 
all principles of intellectual devevelopment, to precede Spelling, 
and Beading, and Writing and Arithmetic, does not interfere with 
progress in those branches, was proved to me experimentally in 
Waltham; where the school, composed of half Irish and half 
American children, (all under thirteen years of age) which was 
most thorough in Geometry and Botany, (Zoology was net at- 
tempted) was also best both in Phonetic drill and in spelling, 
reading and writing; while the schools which neglected Geometry 
and Botany altogether, and slighted the Phonetic drill, were also 
poor spellers and readers. 

Flowers always touch a child's heart, and never become alto- 
gether common place even to the hardened adult. A little study 
of Botany gives to every plant the interest of a flower. As I 
walked one day through Arch St., Boston, I saw between the 
bricks of the sidewalk, in that frequent thoroughfare, a number 
of little plants, and counted, I forget the precise number, but 
nearly a dozen, different species. It was like meeting a dozen 
country friends. Each little plant awakened some pleasing recol- 
lection, some familiar association, that swelled the gladness in my 
heart. And if a knowledge of plants was thus available to the 
soul's life in a passenger upon the brick sidewalk of a crowded 
city, where is the place in which it can be useless ? 



" The truth is before every one. But to tell a lie which cannot 
be found out, is to invent a cover large enough to cover itself." — 
Horace Mann, 

" If you want to paint your face all over with tracks, you have 
but to harbor vicious thoughts; but if you want to be good look- 
ing, be good." — Horace Mann, 
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THE SBLF-EEPORTING SYSTEM. 

BY DR. I. W. ANDREWS.* 

How common the practice is in our schools of calling on the 
pupils to report as to the character of their recitations or deport- 
ment, I do not know ; some teachers, at least, have great faith in 
it. My own views are against it, and I venture to give expres- 
sion to them, that those who favor the system may present the 
arguments in favor of it. 

The object of asking pupils to report the perfection or imper- 
fection of their recitations, is to enable the teacher to register the 
results in an expeditious way. These records are in figures,, and 
usually involve fractions. Do such records express the truth with 
any approximation to the same accuracy as if the teacher recorded 
his own judgment? 

It is desirable that the position of each pupil with reference to 
a given standard should be known, and also his position with 
reference to others. To accomplish these, and especially the last, 
the marking of recitations should be done by the same person. 
Two teachers would differ in their estimate of the same pupil. 
We should hardly approve the method, in an examination of a 
class, by which the first examiner should mark one pupil, the 
second examiner another, and so on. We should say, let all be 
marked by all the examiners, or by the same one. 

To have twenty persons mark the recitations of twenty pupils 
would be bad enough; to have each papil mark his own exercises 
would seem to be still worse. There would be no common stan- 
dard, and there would be constant temptations to mark too high. 

Perhaps this mode of registering recitations is very rare — so 
rare as hardly to require a notice. The self-reporting system as 
to deportmeniy however, is not rare. I fear it is quite prevalent. 

Its advocates may say, that, while a pupil may mistake in his 
estimate of his recitation, he need not err as to the violation of a 
specific rule. He knows, at the close of the day, whether, for 
example, he has whispered or not. No one knows as well as he, 
and therefore he is the proper person to make the report. The 
reasoning would be good were there no temptation to withhold 
the truth. But it may be said again, if the temptation is resisted^ 
and the truth told notwithstanding it is against the pupil's inter- 
est, a moral lesson has been learned — the pupil is more confirmed 

^President of Marietta OoUege. 
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in yirtne. Tnie, bat mU it be resisted ? Is there not danger that 
virtue will be weakened ? 

Just here is the question. Is the tendency of this system, on 
the whole, favorable or unfavorable in a moral point of view? If 
unfavorable, it should be given up, as it is not clumed that it is 
the only system by which schools can be managed. That it is 
unfavorable, I am forced to believe, both from observation and 
from the nature of the case. 

Truth is one of the most important of. all the elements of char- 
acter, and every effort should be made to preserve it. A lad who 
has been hitherto perfectly truthful enters a school where the 
pupils make daily reports as to their own conduct. For a while 
he reports faithfully his own failures ; but, seeing others report 
themselves perfect whom he knows to be in fault, the temptation 
is very strong for him to do likewise. It becomes to him a differ^ 
ent thing from telling a direct falsehood ; it is a matter of form or 
routine. Some may resist the temptation, but others will not. I 
fear there is scarcely a school in the State in which some pupils 
do not at times make false reports. It is expecting a great deal 
from the pupils — more than we ask of men. Our laws excuse a man 
from answering when by the answer he would criminate himself. 

Schools are made up of children of all varieties of character, 
subject to all varieties of home training. The more vicious a lad 
is, the shorter the period he will probably remain in school, and 
the less the probability that his own untruthfulness will be broken 
up; while his influence for evil will scarcely fail to be felt 

There are teachers who suppose themselves and are supposed 
by their friends, to have the ability to secure perfectly true 
reports. There are others who are doubtful in their own case, 
but who yet adopt the system, as otherwise they might be thought 
to be deficient in executive ability. Let us admit that some can 
carry it out successfully. This very ability will certainly enable 
them to secure good order in other ways, and then other teachers 
will not feel compelled to pursue a system which in their hands is 
injurious to the moral character of their pupils. 

If then the tendencies of the system are thus prejudicial, and 

but few teachers have the ability successfully to counteract them, 

may we not call upon these few to make a little personal sacrifice 

for the good of the very large number of pupils who are less 

^favored in their teachers. 
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ON THE MODE OF THE ENGLISH VERB. 

BT T, »• StTLIOT, 

What a seryice tiiat man would render to our stndents of gram* 
mar, that could write a strictly logical exposition of ihe laws and 
genius of the English Language — a work free from unneces- 
sary and pedantic technicalities, arhitrary distinctions, inaccurate 
and inconsistent definitions and classifications ; — ^thus divesting a 
beautiful subject of much that has made it dry and repulsive to 
the young, especially to the most intelligent ! In the case of the 
verb, for instance, how much there is in our common grammars 
that is calculated to blunt or pervert, instead of training, the 
learner's reasoning faculty ! 

On the present occasion, I will only consider the subject of 
Mood or Mode. 

It will be granted, I hope, that, in order to be logical and truCi 
a definition must express whatever is characteristic of the thing 
defined, — ^nothing more; nothing less. The, not yet exploded, 
definition of the verb, that ^^ A verb denotes state or action,'' errs 
in this respect. The statement is true enough. The error is that 
it is not true of the verb only ; for many nouns denote state or 
action. But the verb does that which no other part of speech can 
do, viz : it asserts. What it may assert, is nothing to the pur- 
pose; neither is it material whether it admits or rejects an object. 
That power it has in common with nouns and adnouns ; but to it 
exclusively belongs the power of asserting. 

Now the various ways in which that power is manifested con- 
stitute the Moods or Modes of the verb. 

It is most clearly exhibited in the Indicative Mode ; in that, 
the verb is used in its true character of declaring. Ought it not 
therefore to follow that, whenever the verb is used to dedarey it 
should be recognized to be in the Indicative Mode ? Thus: 

1. / do what duty bids. 

2. / can do whatever my conscience directs. 

3. I must obey God rather than man. 

4. Imay faU of success; but the consciousness of having done 
my best will sustain me. 

And yet we are gravely told that, in the last three sentences, 
emphatic as the assertion certainly is, the verb is not in tiie In- 
dicative, but in the Potential Mode ! 



^ whatever becomes a man, 
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I will not insist on the strangeness of huddling together into 
one category ideas so dissimilar ; bat I would humbly suggest to 
our orthodox grammarians that, if a difference in the assertion is 
to constitute a different mode, there seems no reason why in the 
following sentences : 

I dare do 

I hope to do 

I fvtsh to do 

I need do 

we should not recognize a darinffy a hoping, a tvishinff mode, etc. 
How natural and easy seems the way out of that slough of con- 
tradiction ! 

Grammarians tell us that it is the ofiSce of the Indicative Mode 
to declare. Very well ! Whenever then and howsoever the verb 
is used to declare, let it be recognized as in the Indicative Mode. 
But, if thought expedient, though not necessary, to make a dis- 
tinction between an assertion that is positive and one that is not, 
let the following subdivision be admitted : 

. Aoao I J ^y^y ^^ bathe, (I have permi88ion)L 

2. PotentiaL I may wriie this evening. (It is just possibla ) 

3. Conditional I would toritej if I had dma 

n. As an interrogative fonn cannot, without a certain degree of violence to 
language, be strained into an assertion, I see no reason whj we should 
not admit an 

' Did jron understand that book ? 
Tn4^«...«*^«:*« if^wi. I^id yoo ^oi understand that book? 
intarrogative Mode. -( You understood that book, did you not? 

Ton did not understand that book, did jon? 

TTT 1^^^*;^^ f Simple. Speak the truth 

ni Imperative. | Bmphatia Do speak the truth. 

IV. Whenever the verb is used, not in the principal part of the proposition, 
but in a subordinate clause, introduced bj a conjunction on which it d&- 
pendSy let it be said to be in the dependent or Subjunctive Mode. If I do 
wrong, or when I do wrong, I feel the rebuke of conscience. 

As for the, so called. Infinitive and Participial Modes, I hope 
that even our most conservative grammarians will not see much 
objection to their being considered as merely verbal nouns and 
adnouns, the functions of which they severally perform. They 
lack any assertive power ; and as to the faculty of taking an object 
after them, that surely does not constitute them verbSy in the true 
sense of the word, since the power of aeeertinffj not that of taking 
an object, is the true, the only essential, characteristic of the verb. 



I. Indicative • 
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V NORMAL AND PROFESSIONAL. 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE— No. 4.' 

I have now stated in as clear terms as I can command, what I belieye to be 
the true end of school disciplina I have also pointed out those cardinal con- 
ditions inherent in the teacher upon which the highest success depends. Among 
these were good scholarship, or a th(»oagh knowledge of the subject taught; 
skill in teaching ; an ideal system, clear and definite; back-bone, or strength af 
will to hold himself and scholars to a uniform standard; good eyes and good 
ears, or the ability to detect mischief in its egg or seed form ; and love for all 
his pupils, manifesting itself most fully towards those noihoBe future needs it. 
In addition to these there are three other qualifications, the importance of which 
it is not necessary to elucidate. The first is a glowing and genial enthusiasm 
which always quickens the moral nature of the young and inspires them with 
noble impulses. The second is a pure and positive example which not only 
points the way to go, but says, *' Follow me *' — the most potent of all appealsL 
The third is good common sense which, though mentioned last, should always 
be kept on picket duty. 

If the above specifications do not exhaust the conditions of successful disci- 
pline, they are believed to be the most important. In my judgment, very much 
of the trouble experienced in governing schools may be readily traced .to a 
personal weakness of the teacher in one or more of these directions. This is 
emphatically true in the higher forms of disciplina The control of the great 
majdrity of teachers is mechanical and outward simply because they are deficient 
in inner resources They possess neither the inspiration nor the stimulus which 
always emanate from a soul richly endowed and amply qualified for its work. 
The truth is the ultimate result of every disciplinary stroke of the teacher 
depends greatly on what he really ml This is the primary troth, the alpha, of 
the whole subject It was a remark of Ohstsostom that '^ The countenance of 
holy men is full of spiritual power." 

I am thus led to re-assert my first position on this subject, viz.: that the high> 
est success in school government can only be secured by self-discipline and 
self-preparation on the part of the teacher. Would that I could set forth this 
truth in all its fulness and importance I Would that I could lay it upon the 
conscience of those who, entrusted with the suMime work of uplifting each 
successive generation to a truer comprehension of life's duties and labors, enter 
upon its discharge without one glowing aspiration or thought; who plod tiirough 
their daily round of lifeless toil as though they were training parrots or em- 
balming mummies ! 

It is said that a horse in New London, Conn., having traveled aroand a cap- 
stan for ten years in hanling up vessels on marine railways, now, from force of 
habit, ^' winds his round" for hours every day, in the lot where he is pastured. 
There are scores of teachers in our schools who, in less than ten years of plod- 
ding, have got their "circle well defined" and daily make their *' round." Un- 
der their soulless drudgery and mechanism, scholars are conning dull lessons, 
repeating parrot-like unmeaning words and sentences, withoat the gift of a 
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manlj impulse, an enticing view of ennobling yirtnes, or a soal-stirring hatred 
of degrading habits and yices. 

But I check my pen with the reflectioB that these words will not m^t the 
eyes of those for whom they are intended The tread-mill teacher does not read 
Educational Joomals. There is some comfort in thatl Though I should like 
to get a chance to jog them a little now and then I 

My future papers on this subject will be devoted to practical suggestions 
on the outward work of the teacher in school discipline — his methods and 
measures. I shall aim to assist the inexperienced rather than to instract 
adepts. To this end, I shall have little to do with mere theories: but shall 
rather aim to point out errors to be avoided; to meet the special difficulties of 
the school-room; and to recommend general plans and measures. 



GENERAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL. 

BY A. D. LOBD, M. D. 

To hear the recitations in the several studies is not the whole of the Teacher's 
work In schools of every grade, some time should be spent by the Teacher, if 
not every day, at least, several times in the week, in reading or communicating 
general information. In these stirring times especially, inteihgence should be 
frequently given in regard to the progress of the war, and other important events. 

As most school-rooms are furnished with outline, or other large maps of the 
United States, let these be daily referred to ; whenever any place is named in 
the news, let its position be noted and fixed. The scholars should know whare 
each of the great divisions of the army is located, and where our fleets are 
operating. If there are no large maps which all can see, use the atlas ; let them 
be accustomed to find every place where the battles have been fought, or other 
important events have occurred. They may thus acquire an acquaintance 
with local geography which will be invaluable to fhem. 

In addition to this, the present is a favorable time to make them familiar with 
the history of the several States. This may be done in difierent ways. One plan 
is to make the history of some State the special subject of inquiry for each day, 
in addition to the regular lesson. Several particulars should be included in 
these inquiries; — ^as when and by whom it was settled; if a new State, when ad- 
mitted, etc. These, and many other facts, may be with great propriety be com- 
mitted to memory in early life. 

For the purpose of placing a portion of this information within the reach of 
all, the following table has been prepared, l^e original thirteen States are 
named in the [order in which they ratified the Constitution ; the new States, in 
the order of their admission. The dates are mostly taken from a work entitled 
" The Constitution," published with the endorsement of the officers of the gov- 
ernment at Washington, and may, l^refore, be relied upon. 
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Delaware 

Pennsylvania .... 

New Jersey 

Georgia 

Oonneotiout.».... 
Idassachosetts... 

Maryland 

South Carolina • 
N^ew Hampshire. 

Virginia *. 

New York 

North Carolina... 
Rhode Island. 

Vermont 

Kentucky > 

Tennessee .... 

Ohio 

Louisiana .... 

Indiana 

Mississippi .... 

Illinois -.. 

Alabama 

Maine 

Missouri ......^ 

Arkansas 

Michigan. 

Florida 

Texas 

Iowa ............t 

Wisconsin •••• 

California .... 

Minnesota .... 

Oregon 

Kansas 



Rati£{?d tbe Constitu- 
tion of U. S-. io. 



Formed a Coti»t» !^e|>t*nibBrSOj776 

Chartered Fetaraary i!8» IWU*... 

Formed a Cohbl. July 2. iTm^^ 

Chartered Jano 9, n32^*-*.. ... 

Chartered April 33^ 11569 - 

Chartered Mart:b 4, 1629, .« « 

Chartered Jwiks 50, lOaa.-.., „ 

Formed a Ctjnat. March Sfl, 1T7« 

Chartered B e p tembe t 1 8, WS 

do April to. iQf-e » 

do MarMiaftjety „. 

do Alaroh *3li. I6ti3 »,. 

do July B. 10«i ...., - 

Formed frum New^ York..»^ -*.*.*«**- 

do do Virginia "."".r. »... 

do do Norih Carulinia ^*,.**..y 

do do N. W- Territory 

do do Ter, eedtjd by FmncQ' 

do do N. W, 'itifcit<^iir>- 

do do Ter ceded by S^C^AUa- 

do do N, W. TerHt(»ry 

do do T a r< «>eded by i^ .G. k Qa 

Formed from MD^soohuietta h,. ........ 

do do Ter. ceded hv Franca 
do do do da do do 
do do N. Wh Territory-v;-. 
do do Ter, elided by Spain^r 

An independent HQpubli0''...."H'—- 

Formed frrjm Terri tyty of Wiaeonaln 

do do N. W. Territory 

du d^ Ter. oeded by Mexioo 
do do Ter. ceded by Fraote 
do do do do do do 
do do do do do do 



...December V» 1757 
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...December 18, 1787 
...January S, ITBS 
...January ». HPfl 
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...April '28, \7^S 
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June 1. *7D5 
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April S, leiS 
Dec. 11, I81tf 
Due. la, itiI7 
Dec 3. 3H18 
Dec. 14, 1B1» 
liarcb e. ]J^30 
Aug 10, lesi 
Juno 15, ]83« 
Jan. ^, lfi37 
Man:b 3, IB4S 
Deo. ^^J, ie45 
De<]. 23, IBM 

Sept. 9. 1850 
Mny H, 1BS8 
Feb. 14, 1859 
Jan. SP, 1%1 
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do 
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do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



The following table may also be found convenient for reference when giving 
instruction in regard to the administration of the national government: 



PRESIDBNTS OF THB UNITED STATES. 

1. Geo. Washington, of Va., in office from 1789 to 1797. Born 1732, died 1799. 

2. John Adams, of Mass., in office from 1797 to 1801 . Born 1785, died 1826. 

3. Thomas Jefferson,of Va., in office from 1801 to 1809. Bom 1743, died 1826. 

4. James Madison, of Va., in office from 1809 to 1817. Bom 1750, died 1836. 

5. James Monroe, of Va., in office from 1817 to 1825. Born 1758, died 1831. 

6. John Q. Adams, of Mass.,in office from 1825 to 1829. Born 1767, died 1848. 

7. Andrew Jackson, of Tenn., in office from 1829 to 1837. Born 1767, died 

1845. 

8. Martin Van Buren, of N. Y., in office from 1837 to 1841. Born 1782. 

9. William Henry Harrison, of Ohio, in office from 1841, one month. Bom 

1773, died 1841. 

10. John Tyler, of Va., in office from 1841 to 1845. Born 1789, died 1862. 

11. James K. Polk, of Tena, in office from 1845 to 1849. Born 1795, died 1849. 

12. Zachary Taylor, of La., in office from 1849 to 1850. Born 1784, died 1850. 

13. MiUard Filmore, of N. Y., in office from 1850 to 1853. Bom 1800. 
14 Franklin Pierce, of N. H., in office from 1853 to 1867. Born 18t)4. 

15. James Buchanan, of Penn.,in office from 1857 to 1861. Bora - ■ 

16. Abraham Li]ie<^, of HI, in office from 1861. Bom 1800. 
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OBJECT TEACmNG IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

BT N. ▲. OALKIXS. 

Probably there has been no period during the past trentj-five years when 
the attention of educators and teachers has been so generally turned to the sub- 
ject of elementary education as at the present time. Our schools having been 
conducted on the plan of requiring the pupils to commit to memory and recite, 
until the unsatisfactory results of the course compelled educators to look about 
for a more sensible method of primaiy education, they seized upon those prin- 
' oiples which had thdr first promulgation in the inductiye system of Bacon, and 
are endeayoring to apply them to the training of children in primaiy schoola 

The folly of trying to teach children to reason before the age at which the 
powers of reason can be developed in the mind, has been fully demonstrated by 
long years of bitter experience. Efforts are now making to institute a system oi 
elementaiy education, which shall commence with exercises of the senses, and 
through them develop the perceptive and conceptive faculties, and Cultivate 
habits of accurate observation and ready language, by describing what has been 
observed ; also, subsequently, to develop the imagination, comparison, reason, 
and judgment. 

This system harmoniaes with the plan which QoA has arragned for training 
the infant mind. He does not begin by teaching it words and sentences, of the 
meaning of which it knows nothing, but through its senses the mind gains 
knowledge of the objects, animate and inanimate, which surround it By ex- 
perience in touching, seeing, hearing, etc., it learns their forms, colors, size, 
qualities, and through language their names ; and the knowledge thus obtained 
forms the basis of subsequent education. 

The system of instruction by object teathing commences with Cbd's plan of 
education, and leads the child forward systematically, developing its powers of 
thought and language It continually associates words with the objects and ac- 
tions which tkey represent, thus giving them a reality to the child. 

A visit to a school conducted in the ordinary way, where inattention, unintel> 
ligent repetition of words, and the consequent dullness exhibited by the pupils, 
may be seen — ^followed by a visit to a school where the system of object teach- 
ing prevails, will quickly convince the most skeptical of the superiority of the 
plans which harmonize with nature. In such a school as the latter, the children 
may be seen engaged in counting, adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing 
pebbles, or other objects, for the first lessons in number; drawing lines and 
figures, and measuring them, for lessons in form and size ; printing words on 
their slates while learning to read and spell; drawing the form of the school- 
room, yard, etc., for lessons in place, preparatory to geography; arranging pat- 
terns of colored paper, worsteds, or flowers, for training the eye to observe beauty 
and harmony of colors; observing pictures of animals shown them by the 
teacher, and pointing out their principal parts, while they are led to perceive how 
admirably God has adapted them to their habits and modes of life. In such a 
school all is activity and attention. Children think of what they say, read and 
do; there is no mere repetition of words that have been memorized. 
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Saeh plaos of teaebing toe now being iDtxoduced into the schools of several 
cities, and into the best schools of smaller towns. This system of instrnction and 
deyelopment by object teadting has been more thoronghly carried out in the 
public schools of the city of Oswego, New York, than in any other place in this 
eoantry. During the past year the Board of Edneaticm established a tratmng 
sekoci there, to prepare their teadiers for instmc^ng by this system. A few 
teachers firom other places were admitted to this class. A lady from London, 
who had been engaged there for fifteen years in the " Home and Colonial Train* 
ing Instttution," was secured to take charge of the school at Oswega Its first 
class of gntdnates are eagerly soaght for, to introduce the system into State Nor* 
mal Schools, and also by city boards of ednoation. The &ct that the demand 
for snch trained teachers is far beyond the supply, is indioatiye of the rapid pro- 
gress of the system, and of its appreciation by those who examine it 

On the 11th of last February, a large number of educators from different 
States assembled at Oswego, by invitation of the Board of Education, to examine 
the practical workings of this system. The examinationa.were continued during 
three entire days, and were conducted in a most thorough manner, e^en to the 
sending out of the cily to procure a class of children who had never been in- 
structed by this system, and requiring the teachers to show the process of apply- 
ing the system to such a class. The examinations resulted in the earnest con- 
viction among those present, diat the system is superior in its character, practi- 
cal in its application, and deserves the attention oi educators and teachers 
throughout the country. — Independeni, 



PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

BY M. L. HOLBROOK. 

Within a few years, mainly through the efforts of intelligent physicians and 
edacators, and by means of the press, the attention of the people has been 
called to the subject of physical education. It was easy to see that while we 
had been doing none too much for the mind, we had left the education of the 
body far too much to nature and to chance ; while we rightly spent freely to 
make the former strong, we had no system of training for the body calculated to 
make it vigorous, elastic and obedient to the will. The result is that the per- 
fection of our bodies, their power of endurance, health, elasticity and flow of 
animal spirits, have not kept pace with our mental development To remedy this 
defect, many of our schools and colleges have provided the gymnasium ; some 
of them, as Harvard, Yale and Amherst, have built expensive ones, and in one 
instance, Amherst, a Professor of physical culture has been provided and physi- 
cal training made a part of the daily education of the student as much as 
Mathematics or Greek. All of these movements, lacking as they do in many 
important particulars, indicate that we are sensible of the necessity of body 
education if we have not yet adopted the be&t course to secure it The most 
important movement that has yet been made— -the one that embodies most ex- 
cellencies and fewest defects—is that inaugurated by Dr. Lewis, of Boston, in 
his " Normal Institute for Physical Education." Its object is to prepare teach- 
en of physical culture frr schools of all grades or for the establishment of gym- 
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li aa inme for {Ji^stcal tmining in atiat for that large claw of pev8C»s who need 
ilwm. Dr. Lewis' IiwtitQtion was incorporated in 1861, grants a diploma and 
already two terms liaye been held attended hj aboat twenty ladies and gentle^ 
men each. The plan of instraction is by a oonrse of lectnres on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, and Vocal GaHore, by competent professors, and by duly 
conversational lectnres on bW sabjects connected with health and physical de- 
velopment as food, sleep, dress, balhing, exercise, and in addition to this the 
most thorough drill for several hoars daily in gymnastic exercises contrived, not 
like the heavy lifting of Dr. Windship, to develop strength at the expense of more 
desirable qaalities, but to produce erectitude^ elasticity, flexibility, grace, a 
manly deportment, and a harmonious development of the whole body. 

The series of exercises embraces ring exercises, in which two or mwe persons 
join, very beautiful and especially adapted to educate the shoulders and arms, 
and to prevent that stooping position, and contracted chest so lihely to be pro- 
duced by sitting at the desk. 

Dumb bell exercises in which the bells are of only one pound weight, or even 
less, but instead of being put up and down in the ordinary mechanical way, are 
used in a great variety of positions, requiring skill, accuracy, dash, and giving 
complete exercise to the upper and lower extremities. 

Wand exercises giving quickness of eye, flexibilty of joints, graceful move- 
ments, and furnishing abundant opportunity for exercise. 

Exercises with clubs, free gymnastics, training in correct walkingTi marching, 
running, breathing, and a great many games unnecessary to mention, but cal- 
culated to educate every muscle and sinew of the body and to put all its volun- 
tazy movements under the complete control of the will. 

AH of them are performed to music, adapted to the strength of the pupil, and 
not only tend to improve the form, but produce much mental discipline. 

One of the most important features of this Institution is that it is open to 
both sexes. Occasionally a woman was seen in the Grecian gymnasium ; a 
few have practiced in Sweedish and German gymnasiums and taken part in 
parlor gymnastics in England, but here there presence is a marked feature, 
more ladies taking advantage of the Institution than gentlemen, and in many 
respects surpassing them in their proficiency. The fact that the gymnastics 
here taught are adapted to ladies is sufficient evidence that they are entirely unlike 
the ordinary gymnastics, unfit not only for ladies, but for all who do not possess a 
good degree of health and strength. 

The country has long felt the need of such an Institution ^nd may feel proud 
that it has in Dr. Lewis the man physically, and mentally, to make it what it 
should be. It has the hearty commendatioa of many of the leading educators 
of the East, and foremost among them was the late President Felton of Harvard 
University, who gave his name and influence in its favor, and ofiFered Dr. Lewis 
any assistance he was able to afford. 

Ohio has made many important iadvances in the cause of education, and there 
is probably no State with a better system of schools than she. Why can she not 
now demand for all her youth in addition to that intellectual culture which does 
so much to dissipate crime, that complete bodily training which shall make all 
her men and women strong enough in muscle, heart and lung to fill nobly tl^eir 
position in the world ? 
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"OFFICE OP STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus^ Ohio, July 1, 1862. ) 

Question. — Ofto a joint sab-district be formed of territory situated in dif- 
ferent counties ? 

^fwtoer.— Most certainly. Section 16 of the school law provides that, 
whenever it may be desirable to establish a school composed of parts of 
two or more townships, the respective Boards of education of the townships 
interested shall proceed to organize the requisite joint sub-district. Inas- 
much as the law does not forbid the formation of such sub-districts from 
fractions of different adjoining counties, and inasmuch as there is often a 
necessity for such joint sub-districts, obviously it was the intention of the 
law that county lines should be no hindrance to such transactions. 

Question, — In township the Board of Education passed a resolu- 
tion that male teachers should be paid but twenty dollars a month, and 
female teachers ten dollars a month. Competent teachers cannot be pro- 
cured attlMse rates, and the directors of some of the sub-districts refuse to 
be bound by the resolution of the Board. They contend that the Board 
has no right to dictate in the matter ; and are employing teachers at rates 
in advance of those named in the resolution. Does the law confer upon 
Boards the right to limit the amount of wages which local directors may 
pay teachers ? 

Answer. — Section 6 of the statute makes it the duty of the local directors 
'' to employ teachers and* to certify the amount due them for services." This 
certainly implies that the directors have the power to determine the 
amount which shall be paid to the teachers of the schools under their 
care. 

But section 13 gives Boards authority to '* prescribe rules and regulations 
for the government of all the common schools under their jurisdiction." 
They are to exercise general supervisory care and direction of all the 
schools. If there shall arise^ in any case, a necessity for the exercise of a 
controlling power over local directors m regard to the expenditure of 
funds, they have, in my opinion, a legal right so to do. 

The practice should be this : — Boards of Education should provide funds 
for keeping up schools for at least six months during each year. Local 
directors should employ competent teachers and pay such wages as may be 
necessary to secure such taachers. If they exercise due economy and dis- 
cretion, they should not be interfered with by the Board. But if any of 
them make an extravagant and wasteful use of the funds apportioned to their 
sub-districts, thus rendering it impossible to sustain their schools for six 
months, it then becomes the duty of the Board to prescribe the requisite 
14 
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re8triction& Bat thtj thonld neyer pntthe pay for teachers so low as to 
make it impossible to insure good schools. The rates named in the case 
presented are niggardly as a general rule, though they may be fair in ex- 
ceptioniA cases. It is not always right to pay nniform rates to the several 
teachers in a township. I admit that, as a general truth, a school contain- 
ing thirty pupils needs as good a teacher as one containing a greater num- 
ber. Still, in some instances it becomes necessary to employ a more 
expensive teacher for the larger schools. The work to be done requires 
more tact, energy, activity and physical endurance ; and it is proper and 
just that such a teacher should receive a higher compensation than one in a 
school which does not demand these qualifications to so great an extent. 

ANSON SMYTH, 
State School Commissioner. 



HOW TO GOVERN. 



No remark has ever been nearer the truth than that which says, *' Ezperience 
is a dear teacher." Before I undertook the sacred task of instruction, I fancied 
all woald go on smoothly and that I should lock my door each evening with a 
contented mind. I thought I had but to speak or look, and my wishes would be 
instantly obeyed. I had almost concluded to destroy the ruler and govern en- 
tirely by *' moral suasion " 1 But the very first day of my ezperience altered my 
ideas quite. I had been told to meet my scholors with a smile, abd I certainly 
did my best at preserving suavity. I have been sorry many times since that I 
did not frown most bitterly for the subsequent behavior of the children whose 
favor I sought, satisfied me that they did not admire bland ness. I must have 
looked, and certainly felt, like an idiot, standing there among a crowd of little 
reprobatos smiling benignly as they exhibited their skill in turning somersaults 
and jumping out of the windows. I thought in that period of agony that it re- 
quired all the patience of Job, the philosophy of Plato, and the philanthropy of 
more than one John Howard to bring order out of such a chaoa 

Now I want very much to know whether a school can be governed with- 
out physical meana Solitary confinement has been recommended, and I 
believe it would be Iteneficial, but this. would require more time and facility than 
are found in the school-room. A teacher would have to remain long after school 
hours, and perhaps not even then would he or she bring the obstinate pupil to 
repentance and submission. I think a struggle with a great boy who will not be 
either led or driven, who kicks and strikes and uses all his strength in efforts to sub- 
due his teacher, leaves no time to think about moral means; the rod seems to be 
the only peacemaker. Soft words sound rather insipid at such times. Tet some 
argue that even here violence is not necessary. I will acknowledge my error if 
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the person incliDed ?dll take charge of the unrulj member and win him to obe- 
dience bj gentle means. I will never more resort to the rod, for it is sufficientlj 
repugnant already. But the whole trouble lies in the home training. Listen 
for a moment Little Sallie runs off to plaj in the street Mother goes out and 
sees her on top of the opposite fence, pelting defenceless dogs with stones. " Come 
here, Sallie." " I won»t." " Come to Ma." " Don't want ta" " Come and get 
some sugar." This last persuasion has some influence, and Sallie comes home, 
but obedienee lasts only while the saccharine bribe retains its charm. Then, if 
Johnny doea not mind at the fourth or fifth bidding Mamma threatens to ''knock 
his head off," but he knows very well that his mother is not such a barbarian as 
to do it, and so goes on with his play, and if she tells him «he will spank him or 
tell his father, he is equally careless for she never keeps her word. 

I am indignant when a parent so neglects his part of the work, and expects a 
stranger to do what he cannot or will not, or has not taken the trouble to do. 
We do expect to teach morals as well as spelling, but we also expect to find our 
subjects somewhat prepared to receive them. If I had sufficient influence, I 
would inflict a penalty on all who thus mislead and destroy a child's disposition 
and allow it to grow up and associate with the world having these ungovemed 
and ungovernable notions. Must the teacher have the task when a word from 
the mother would reclaim the wavering little heart? This matter of quelling 
insubordination quite takes the romance (if there ever was any) out of teaching. 
It is downright hard work, and must continue so to be until parents are willing 
to spend a little more time in watching their treasures' proclivities and encour- 
aging the beautiful at that first and all-powerful school-room — their ovm fireside. 



DRAWING IN THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS. 

[The folio wins extract is from the last aonaal report of Andbbw Fbbebs, Efq., late 
Saperintendent of the Cleveland Schools, to the Board of Education of that city- The 
desiRn of the extract is to show to the Board that Drawing has declined sinee the special 
teacher was dispensed with; but we qaote it for the important testimony it contains as 
to the feasibility and val%te of Drawing as a branch of study in our common schools. 
When in charge of the Central High School, we found the skill of the pupils in the use of 
the pencil of yery great assistance in teaching Geoonetry. Natural Philosophy, Geology* 
History, etc. Indeed we were obliged to modify ear mode of teaching these branches 
when classes ignorant o; Drawing subsequently came under our instruetion. It should be 
noticed that the decline referred to is in perspective^ or drawing from nature.] 

At the recent examination of the Grammar Schools, the following proposi- 
tions were subniitted to all the pupils : 

Sketch an oak or a maple in full foliage. (Use pencil) 

Sketch the head of a horse, and also the foot of a horse. 

Sketch your left hand, partly or wholly shut 

Make a drawing of some object before you in the school-room — an inkstand, 
the teacher s desk, a chair, or anything else. 

Make a drawing of your own home, during vacation, and hand it to your 
teacher on the first day of next term. 
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Two yean ago, at a nmilar examinatioii of the Oram mar Schools, qaestions 
upon DrawiDg were submitted as follows : 

Draw three square figures, having sides of about one inch. 

Represent a cubical box as seen in perspective. 

What is understood by (he point of ohaervation f 

How near an object may one stand to sketch it? 

How do you determine the horizon line f 

Make a rough sketch of a house in perspective where the building is situated 
on a hill, considerably elevated above the horizon lina 

Sketch a house as seen in a valley from a pmnt elevated above it. 

Sketch the foliage of the maple. 

Sketch the foliage of the fir-tree. 

Sketch your own JUt. 

The results in each of these examinations— the actual performances of the 
pupils in the way of drawing — ^T lay before you. It will only be necessary to 
make a cursory examination of the papers to notice the superiority of the draw* 
ings made two years ago over those executed at the close of the present year. 
Beyond a few schools — and of these I made special mention in my oral report 
upon teachers a few weeks ago— there is little or no interest felt in the subject 
cither by teachers or by piipila As some evidence of this, I might mention the 
fact that though some seven hundred pupils were asked to make drawings of 
their homes during the summer vacation, and hand them to their teachers at the 
opening of the next term, less than a dozen specimens were presented, and 
those were without merit Mid quite unworthy of praise. Had the same request 
been made, three, five, or seven years ago, hundreds of drawings would have 
come in, and many of them would have been fit for the block of the Engraver. 
The engravings of the school-houses, found in former published Reports of the 
Board, were made from the drawings of pupils. I happen to have a collection 
of original sketches and drawings made by pupils seven or eight years a^o, and 
by your permission I will spread them on your table. Some of them — perhaps 
the most of them — ^were executed by the pupils of the Central High School ; 
others by pupils of the Grammar Schools ; and a few, by the pupils in the lower 
grades. Many of the pictures, as you will notice, are quite ordinary, but some 
are worthy of merit You will please notice "St Paul's Church," ''A View on 
Ohio Street," "A Shanty on the Common," " Second Baptist Church," " Grace 
Church and a Part of Huron Street," " The First Frame House Erected in 
Cleveland," "The Old Central High School House," "Superior Street," "View 
on Prospect Street," " My Mother's Rocking Chair," " Our Teacher's Desk and 
tlungs on it,*' " View at Fairport," "Dunkirk Harbor," — all original drawings. 
You will observe that many have the word "Original," written beneath them. 
Without doubt they are such, as nearly all the classes in the upper grades 
sketched, at that time, from real objects. 

At the time Drawing was pursued as a regular branch of instruction in our 
schools, the thoughts of pupils were largely turned to objects of beauty, and I 
have no doubt that many a "joy forever " was then found, that otherwise never 
would have been tasted nor experienced in all subsequent life. Nothing of in- 
terest then escaped them. It was common, as some members of the Board will 
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recollect, to see groups of scholars in different parts of the city engaged ' in 
sketching. Yon might have heard them, as you passed by, speaking in raptures 
of some beautiful view in the city, or in its suburbs; or remarking with admira- 
tion upon the architectural features of some building. They brought home 
sketches of natural scenery taken while visiting abroad. I have seen them often. 
A Pic'Nic Scene, taken on the banks of the Mississippi, was sent to the Har- 
pers, which they engraved for their magazine. Views on Lake Superior, the 
finest I have ever seen, were engraved, and used to illustrate some history of 
that region of country. 

But how is it now with the present class of pupils ? They have less taste 
— less appreciation of the beautiful ; they see less and feel less. This is not 
mere fancy; I know it I know it from long and intimate acquaintance with 
schools, and from tests and experiments which I have made with them. A few 
weeks ago, wiih a view of testing their habits of observation, I questioned the 
pupils of a school upon the general features of the Park, ^ad I was surprised to 
find that not one in ten could tell what kind of trees grew upon it, or give any 
correct idea of the buildings fronting it. Several said the Post Office building 
was built of brick, and as to its height, the guessing made it all the way from 
one to five stories. Some thought the Jftil fronted on the Park, and a number 
were sure that it was as large and as fine a building as the New Court House. 
When I questioned another school as to the existence of certain beautiful elms 
growing in different parts of the city, and which the former pupils of the schools 
admired and frequently sketched, I found they had entirely escaped their notice^ 

This is not a very flattering account to give the Board upon this importaLt 
branch of instruction, but it is the simple truth of the matter, and here I leave it 



ORAL LESSONS IN GBOGBAPHY. 

[We copy the followinK from Calkins' ** Obtfeet Lettont" m a continiiation of oar 
article in the last number. It is intended to be & model iessoa in repf esenting the position 
of objects on the blackboard, and applying the points of the compass. Il presents the 
first steps in developing the idea of a maj).l 

I am now going to make ft drawing or map of this room on the black- 
board, and I wish you to tell me where to place the marks by which I 
represent the different objects. First tell me ia what direction your faces 
are. ** Toward the north." Which way is your right hand? Which way 
yonr left hand ? 

Here are some important facts to be remembered when we draw a map 
of any thing. The marks representing the north part, side, or end of the 
object mast be placed at the top of the blackboard or slate, and those 
representing the south part at the bottom of the board ; those representiog 
the east and west portions at the right and left sides of the slate or black- 
board. 
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Whal part of this room shall I represent at the top of the blackboard t 
" The north end." [The teacher draws a line near the top cf the board.] 
Now where mast I make a line to represent the south end? '' At the bot- 
tom of the board/' [The teacher draws it.] 

Which side of you is toward the east T *' Mj right side." Very good ; 
where must I draw the line to represent the east side of the room T " On 
the right side of the board." 

Whathayel now formed on the board? ''Two right angles." How 
many lines have I drawn? " Three." 

On which side of yon is the west side of the room ? ** On my left side." 
On which side of the board must I draw the line to represent the west side 
of the room ? " On the left side." 

How many angles haye I made now ? '* Four." What kind of angles 
do we call them ? ** Bight angles." Does this drawing represent a square? 
'' No." Why not ? *' Because its sides are not equal." What is its form ? 
'*That of a parallelogram." Can you describe a parallelogram? "A 
paraUelogram is a figure of four sides, having more length than breadth^ 
whose opposite sides are eqwal and parallel to each other,** WTiich way is 
this room longest ? 

Second Exercisc — Now look about you, and tell me where you entered 
this room. Where is the door ? ** At the south end.." At what part of 
the south end is the door 7 " In the middle." Then where shall I repre- 
sent the door in this drawing ? ** In the middle of the line at the bottom 
of the board." 

What is necessary that we may see each other in the room ? " Light." 
How do we receive light ? " Through the windows." Where are the win- 
dows ? How many on the east side ? How many on the west side ? Where 
shall I make the marks to represent the window on the east side which is 
nearest to the north end of the room ? ''On the right side of the drawing, 
near the top." Where shall I place the marks representing the window in 
the east side nearest to the sonth end ? "On the right side of the drawing, 
near the bottom." Proceed in a similar manner to locate the remaining 
windows." 

Now where shall we locate the teacher's desk ? ** At the top of the draw- 
ing, within the lines representing the boundaries of the room." Why shall 
we place it there 7 ''Because the desk stands near the north end of the 
room." Where shall I put the mark to show the place of the stove ? " 1° 
the middle of the drawing." 

Proceed in a similar manner with other objects, until all the principal 
ones are located, including the seats of the several pupils in the class. 

It would be an excellent plan to draw the outline of the school-room ^ 
the floor with chalk, and to select objects to represent the articles of fn^^- 
niture, and request the children to place these in their relative positions, 
and afterward to remove them and indicate their places by marks. 

Where the pupils have learned to draw upon their slates, these exercises 
should be repeated, for subsequent lessons, requiring the pupils to drs'' 
op on their slates each line while the teacher is drawing it upon the board. 
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THE COMING MEETING AT MT. VERNON. 

The coming meeting of the Teachers' Association at Mt. Vernon promises 
to be one of unnsaal interest. The exercises hare been arranged with a 
view of affording the best possible presentation of those important subjects 
which are now largely engaging the attention of edncators, in all parts of the 
coantry. The gentlemen appointed to deliver addresses and make reports 
are all well known as educators of ability, large experience and practical 
views. Each one has made the subject he is to present a specialty, and will 
submit views worthy of high consideration. We venture to promise that 
not one of them will be so indifferent to the claims of the Association as to 
come before it with a hastily prepared effort, prefaced with an apology. 

We have always telt that those who attend the Association, often at con- 
siderable sacrifice and expense, deserve better treatment. 

The address of Prof. Welch, the author of an excellent work on '* Object 
Lessons," will present with his usual clearness the pripciples of Object 
Teaching. Mr. Suliot's address on Pestalozzi will be, in great part, writ- 
ten from notes taken from the lips of his early associates and disciples — 
Dr. Mato, Puget, Helpemeier, Boniface, Bivail, Bibeb, Laaobb, etc. 
These two addresses will afford a fine basis for a practical discussion of the 
whole subject of the Pestalozzian system of teaching. 

Pres. Allyn's report on Composition will, without doubt, go to the root 
of the matter, and show how the whole scheme of school instruction, from 
the Primer upwards, can be made to impart the ability " to produce one's 
own thoughts " on paper. In our judgment, {the practical discussion of 
this subject is now greatly needed. 

The increasing necessity for more efficient Moral Instruction in our 
schools is now pressing itself upon the attention of teachers. The time has 
come when such instruction ought to be demanded. No other training is 
now so imperatively needed as that which can make our youth truthful, 
virtuous, manly. No man in the State has probably given this subject so 
much attention as Mr. Cowdeby, or is better prepared to make a report 
upon it. 

The reports on our lamented brothers, Andbews and Kmowlton, cannot 
fail to be of great interest. 

The discussion on the subject of Physical Culture ought to be spirited 
and profitable. By invitation of the Executive Committee, Mr. Boyce will 
form a voluntary class from the members of the Association, and devote a 
few moments,* either before or after each session, to a drill in Dr. Lewis's 
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New System. It is believed that this will be more satisfactory than a report 
on the subject, or a single performance as at Elyria. 

The time has certainly come when the Teachers of Ohio ought to begin 
to inquire with earnestness what can be done to save our School System 
from further mutilation and injury. Who is not ready to enlist heartily in 
this war against the enemy which, at an evil hour, has encamped round 
s.^.. t it? Shall we ingloriously retreat from the field won under the gal- 
lim^f>y noble Andbews ? Never I Come up, good friends, to the council- 
fires of the Association that your zeal may be quickened. We repeat the 
hope, expressed two years ago, that we poay there see all the surviving 
veterans of the old contest and hear again the ring of their " tried blades." 



NORMAL AND TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

We are pleased to learn that quite a number of Normal Institutes of four 
to six weeks' sessions will be held in the State during the summer. These 
Institutes, when properly conducted, afford excellent advantages for 
reviewing the common branches, and, at the same time, impart, in the most 
efficient manner, a practical knowledge of the art of teaching. They have 
thus far been well attended and promise to be an important agency in the 
improvement of our district schools. 

We see no reason why such an Institute may not be organized in every 
county in which there is a good Union School or Academy. A tuition 
charge of two to five dollars will provide instructors, and there need be 
little or no other expense. We believe that most of the Normal classes 
taught in the State last year were self-sustaining, even in the face of the 
Bull Run disaster. 

We would earnestly call the attention of the Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of our Union Schools and Academies to this matter. It is the duty 
of every such favored school to let its light shine for the benefit of its 
humbler neighbors— the district schools. In some of our villages and 
cities a reduced revenue will doubtless necessitate the shortening of the 
school-year. In such cases, a Normal class may make good the salary of 
the Superintendent or Principal. 

We have long been of the opinion that it is better policy for the State to 
appropriate a few hundred dollars annually to assist a score of Normal 
Institutes, scattered in different localities, than to found a State Normal 
School or University which at best can benefit but a very few teachers. 
We hope that a small appropriation may yet be secured for this purpose. 

At all events, something more efficient should be done, and speedily too, 
to impart increased vitality to the instruction of our country schoole. 
Hitherto, next to Educational Journals, Teachers' Institutes have been 
chiefly relied upon to do this work. The influence of these gatherings, 
devoted almost exclusively to the how of teaching and school management. 
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has been widely felt. They have been prodactive of groat good. Nor has 
their day of nsefalness passed. They mast still be regarded as the agency 
for reaching the great mass of teachers-^a sort of John the Baptist pre- 
paring the way for a better dispensation. There are still thousands of 
teachers in the State to whom a Teachers' Institute or an Educational 
Journal is practically a terra incognita. 

We hope to see some plan devised by means of which the number d 
eflBciency of Institutes may be greatly increased. It is to be feared tattt 
their failure in many localities is due to mismanagement. The instruction 
should be practical, dealing largely with the every day duties of the school- 
room. They are not designed as occasions for each hobby rider to trot out 
his nag, or for all the literati in the vicinity to make an exhibition of their 
researches or eloquence. There is certainly enough educational talent in 
the State, of a practical character, to carjy forward the work efficiently. 
Let it be done I 



THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLa 

{Cowduded,) 

The Cleveland teachers, in Bcholarstip and ability, ?nll compare favorably 
with those of any other city. They are mostly graduates of our best Colleges, 
Normal and High Schools, and Seminaries, and have been chosen from a large 
number of applicants. Formerly, a large proportion of them were from abroad. 
They brought with them the methods of instruction and discipline used in the 
best schools of their several localities, which methods soon became common 
property, and largely contributed to the signal success achieved. More recently, 
the two High Schools have furnished a majority of the successfiil applicants. 
We were pleased to find so large a number of our former pupils, successfully 
filling important positions 

The Board of Education appoints teachers only on the recommendation of 
the Superintendent, from whom also each teacher must receive a certificate. 
Inasmuch as the Superintendent is held responsible for the general condition of 
the schools under his supervision, he ought to have a voice in the employment 
of his associates. Then, too, his position affords special &cilities for knowing 
the antecedents of teachers, and his skill in judging of their professional quali- 
fications, should be such as to deserve high consideration. 

The gravest duty in the management of a system of schools is a judicious se- 
lection of teachers. This duty well done, good schools are possible; but with- 
out competent teachers, no satisfactory progress can be made. Nor is it suffi- 
cient that each teacher employed be qualified to teaoh the ordinary branches in 
a prescribed, formal manner. There is no place in a system of schools for 
** operatives" School instruction is something more than a mechanical routine. 
Every teacher should be an artist All his aims, processes, and appliances must 
be vitalized his own pervading spirit Just so soon as a teacher loses an earnest 
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Btrivinf^ for traer melihods and higher resalts, he ia unfit for dnty. Hence it is, 
that no sapervision, however efficient, ean compensate for the loss of professional 
spirit among teacfaera When the highest aim of a teacher is to do his work as 
he is told how, instead of striving to know how to do better than he is told, his 
instmction will be sapless and leafless. 

We make these remarks not becaase they are specially applicable to the 
Cleveland teachera In our visits to the schools of various cities, we have been 
amazed at the amount of hnm-drum, lifeless routine which still clogs every 
effort at progress in school instmction. The principal of a ward school in 
another city recently said to me, that there was not self dependence enough 
among the teachers in his building to lead them to read an Educational Jour- 
nal ; that they depended on him to map out and direct their work. An hour 
spent in the building confirmed his statement We did not solicit subscribers. 
Teachers everywhere who do miserable work with supreme indifierence, have a 
great contempt for educational books and periodicala 

But our promised notes on the instruction of these schools recall us from this 
digression. We shall group our observation under a few general heads. 

Primary Beading and Spelling. — For nearly ten years, the word-method 
of teaching children to read, has been used in the Cleveland Schools. The re- 
sults are evidence of the general excellence of the plan. In our judgment the 
reading of the classes below the Grammar Schools is not excelled in the State. 
In some of the Primary Schools (we may mention a boys' school on Hicks 
Street) we heard classes drilled in a most admirable manner. The amount of 
space gone over during the lesson was limited — ^usually not more than three or 
four verses— but each sentence was read well before passing to the next In 
these drills, we were pleased to see so commendable an effort to "take the 
thought out of its verbal husk" and plant it in the mind of the scholar. To 
this end questions were asked on the passage ; the unfamiliar words were ex- 
plained; another scholar was asked to read it; a question revealed the error; 
the teacher read it; another scholar made an efibrt; then the whole class in 
concert, then another scholar, etc. The senseless monotony of permitting scholars 
to read the same verse, one ailer another, around the class, without drill or ques- 
tions, was avoided. Bach scholar read with a distinct aim, and this was not 
so much to imitate the utterance of the teacher as to express the sense of the 
passage. Concert reading is used only to a limited extent There was very 
little hesitancy or blundering on words. The ability to call every word in the 
lesson ai Might is made a prerequisite to the reading exercise. This, however, 
is not insisted upon in the more advanced classes. In the two or three lower 
classes in the Grammar Schools which we heard read, there was the usual 
amount of blundering. We see no reason why so excellant a feature in teach- 
ing reading should be dropped with the fourth reader. 

In the primary schools, it is our opinion that mere word-learning is carried 
too far, and that when the transition to spelling is made, too little attention is 
given to the dottnda of the lettera We think that we did not hear a word 
analyzed while in the schools. This defect revealed itself in the voices of the 
ohildren which were in some classes deficient in pliancy and distinctness; not 
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80 much from a want of effort on tbe part of the teacher to secure a distinet 
ennnciaton as a failure to use the best means. 

In one school, we found spelling taught 6y rote—the class having received 
no instruction upon the alphabet. We mention this fact because it is one of 
the common abuses of the word-method. A child may be taught to spell hun- 
dreds of words without knowing a single letter bj sight, or, indeed, without ever 
having seen a word. Blind children may be taught in this manner. It must 
be evident, however, that wrote spelling is of no practical assistance m learning 
to read. It is true that the early attention given to printing obviates this diffi- 
culty in part; but it by no means removes the necessity of thorough drills on 
the alphabet When spelling is commenced, the letters should be named hack- 
wards as well as forwards, especially in reading the spelling lesson. 

No spelling book is used below the Intermediate Schools. The words in 
columns at the head of each reading lesson, are used for this purpose. From 
ten to fifteen words are assigned for a lesson. The scholars are required to 
memorize these words and spell them in order without their being pronounced 
by the teacher. Each scholar spells orally all the words in the lesson. In the 
larger classes, the exercise became exceedingly monotonous and tedious. 

In the lower grades, the scholars print the words on their slates as a part of 
the preparation of the lesson. We believe that it is not customary to have the 
spelling lesson read from the slates (a good plan, however) ; the teachers look 
over the work to secure accuracy and neatness. In some of the schools, the 
classes print very neatly; in others the printing is not particularly creditable 
There seems to be very little black-board instruction — the ability to print being 
the result of practice instead of drill Script is commenced in the upper class 
of the Secondary department 

Oral and General Instruction. — We were greatly disappointed in finding 
that very little attention is given to oral instruction in the Primary Schoola The 
course of instruction, as published in the annual reports of the Board, led us to ' 
expect a very different result The time of the teachers is almost exclusively 
occupied in hearing the ordinary lessons of their numerous classes. In the 
primary classes, reading and spelling constitate the beginning, the middle and 
the end of each day's instruction The *' Miscellaneous Oral Instruction/* 
" Oral Geography," " Oral Arithmetic," (save the multiplication table), *' Oral 
Lessons on Common Things," and ^' Elements of Drawing," of the printed 
course of study belong to the family of etceteras^ or uncertainties. In a few 
rooms we found that such instruction had a local habitation as well as a name. 

Qeography and Mental Arithmetic are studied by all the Secondary classes— 
the scholars using text-books in the preparation of lessons. We find the early 
use of Primary Geographies and Primary Arithmeties quite common in the 
Schools of the State; and yet nearly all practical educators hold that early in- 
struction in these branches can be best given orally. Why is this? The answer 
is easy. Very few of our primary teaehers know hov to give oral lessoiis on 
these subjects. But a change will fmrely come. 

Wr«lmy, Drawing and Music, — In 1857, the Board dispensed with special 
teachers in music and drawing, and, in the following year, with the teaeher of 
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penmanship. Since that time the instraction in each of these branches has de- 
volved upon the teachers in charge, with a continuous decline from the former 
standard of excellence. In mnsic there is really very little instruction given, 
though there is singing in nearly all the schools. In the Intermediate, Gram- 
mar and HighSchools, one lesson a week in Drawing is provided for in the pro- 
gramme of exercises. In the lower grades the scholars draw more or less, but 
the subject does not receive systematic attention. Under the former special 
teacher of this branch, the scholars became very skillful in drawing from na- 
ture ; now the exercises consist chiefly in copying. Still we know of no schools 
in the State in which this important branch receives as much attention as it does 
here. On entering the various school-rooms, the eye of the stranger is at once 
attracted by the beautiful drawings which almost cover the black-boards, and by 
the engravings and paintings which adorn the walls. 

In the grades below the Grammar department, we found the German "Slate 
Pictures," also published by Moore & Nims, of Troy, New York, in very general 
use. They are greatly superior to the common Drawing Cards. 

In Penmanship, also, the schools have lost ground. The results show that 
the best arranged series of copy-books cannot take the place of the living 
teacher. There must be thorough instruction and drill outside of them. The 
black-board must aid the copy-book. In one or two of the Grammar Schools 
we saw such instruction given. We think the falling off in writing is due in part 
to the fact that the results have not been subjected to systematic tests. Even 
the copy-books have not been examined and reported upon until recently. The 
present Superintendent is taking hold of this matter with his accustomed vigor, 
and a decided progress has commenced. All experience shows that a system of 
schools where efficient tests are applied to determine advancement and standing) 
no study will receive due attention which ia not included in these testa. The 
instruction in our schools can only be widened by widening the test examinationa 

We are not able to speak with assurance of the methods of teaching defini- 
tions and practical composition. Onr notes are even more meagre than our 
observations. 

We have not space to refer in detail to the work done in the Grammar Schools. 
The recitations which we heard, were well conducted The results of the annual 
examinations also bear testimony that the instruction given is, on the whole, 
thorough and efficient In addition to the common branches, the elements of 
Physiology and United States Histcny receive commendable attention. 



Thk Batonst and thk Pbimeb. — ^These seem to be joint agentB in q^^^' 
ling the Bebellion. The one clarifies traitorous blood ; the other the jn^?- 
ment. Under the gleam of loyal steel, the '* Tigers" of the rebel army are 
metamorphosed into Qaselles, and the Union Primer, the great ciTllis^f' 
follows hard after their victorious pursuers. At Washington, at Fortress 
Monroe, at Newbem, and at B a , rt, *' schools were pitched almost vitl^ 
the tents'' of our army. T.e school -master, recently driven from the 
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South, has gone back, with the sword in one hand and the spelling-book in 
the other. 

The schools at Newbern, North Carolina, were recently suppressed by 
the order of Mr. Stanley, the new Military Gouernor, because they were 
contrary to Oarolioa law. But the pen of the President has '' modified" 
the action of his subordinate, and the schools are again in progress. 

Several schools have also been opened among the thousands of rebel 
prisoners under the charge of Oolonel Mulligan, at Gamp Douglas, 
Chicago, in which the fortunate rebels who can read, are teaching their 
ignorant brethren. 

But the most significant event in this connection is the recent passage of 
a law by Congress establishing a system of public schools in the District of 
Columbia. We have not examined all the provisions of the act ; but if it 
is as efficient as it is long (36 sections), the instruction of the youth of the 
District will be duly cared for. Section 35 provides for colored schools, at 
the discretion of the Court Levy, who may levy a tax, for the purpsse, on 
the property of colored persons. In addition to the fund thus raised, a tax 
of fifty cents per month may be imposed on the parent or guardian of each 
child attending the school. The school trusteed are required to employ 
teachers, to exercise a general supervision over them, and '' to endeavor to 
promote a full, equal and useful instruction of colored children." 

Taxes for 1862.-— The official circular of the Auditor of State to Coun- 
ty Auditors shows that the total levy for State purposes is half a mill less 
this year than it was last. The levy for the relief of families of volunteers 
is three-fifths of a mill, and the direct tax levied by Congress one mill and 
three-fourths — making the actual increase in the total State levy only 1.85 
mills. But on inquiry at the State Auditor's office we learn that this excess 
in the State levy will doubtless be counterbalanced by the reduction in the 
rates of local levies as prescribed in the recent act of the General Assem- 
bly. The local levies in the different counties, as we gather them from our 
exchanges, confirm the opinion that the taxes for 1862 will not exceed those 
for 1861. This is an important fact for teachers and school officers, and we 
record it for their benefit. 

Cincinnati Principals. — At a meeting of the School Board on Monday 
evening, June 2, all the Principals of the Intermediate and District Schools 
were unanimously re-appointed to their present positions for another year. 
This unanimity in the action of the Board is a well deserved compliment, 
not only to the Principals, but to the schools under their supervision. The 
re-election of the Superintendent by a similar vote will be equally appro- 
priate and just. 

The published proceedings of the School Board evince great activity in 
school matters. The Committee on Special Annual Examinations, Dr. 
Lilienthal, Chairman, has been engaged for several weeks in examining 
the different schools. Important changes are being made in the course of 
study. 
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LOBAIN CovHTT.^Tb* mroMedincf of the Board of ExuniDen for nine monthf eonir 
meooiag September, 1861, show th&t the Bonrd has ezmmined 714 caDdidetes—male IM, 
female 560. Of these 89 received a certificate for S4 months; 37 for 18 menlhs; 166 for 18 
months; 148 for 6 months; and 344 were rejected. The per oent. of male applicants re- 
iected was about 38; of female nearly 51; are n«e per cent, of both sexes 48. Theayer- 
ace age of the men examined was 88; of the women abont ac. 

The abore record is rery creditablei exhibitiDg great faithfulness and labor. Each 
member of the Board is deeply interested in the improvement of the schools of his eonntjr 
and accepts the ardaoos and trying duties of his oiBce to promote this end. 

COLLSOa BoT8 AT Camt Chasi.— The call of the Goremor for rolunteers has been 
patriotically responded to by the students of the various Colleges ef the State, Western 
Reserre College, Ohio Wesleyan University, and Miami University have each about forty 
students in Camp, and Marietta College and Wittenberg College each about twenty-five. 
Other colleges ara uell represented. Professor Youmo is Captain, and Professor GunLEB 
Lieutenant, of the Western Keserve Cadets,and Professor MoFabland, of the '^Oxonians" 
from *' Old MiaoDi." President Uitchoock, of Western Better ve College, has been ten- 
dered the Chaplaincy of the 85th Regiment (State service), but of bis acceptance we 
have as yet no information. We trust that the boys will have a chance to make a practi- 
cal '* demonstration" of the principle in physics that bodies (rebels) fall when the center 
of gravity is unsupported. 

Clbvbland Ikdustbial School— This School, the history of which appeared in the 
leading article in the May number of the last volume ol the JfontJ^^y, is progressing in 
its influence in preventing pauperism and crime smorff the youth of the city. It is re- 
claiming and educating for usefulness hundreds oi little homeless ones who without such 
aid and protection would pursue iLose ways thai lead down to ruin. Mr. Watbbton, the 
Superintendent, and his daughters, in their self-denying and humane efforts for the poor 
and outcast children who flock to them for instruction, are doing a blessed work. We 
leain from the flfth annual report, just received, that the cost of the school to the city 
during the past year, with an average attendance of over 870 scholars, was only $1,791.08, 
of which g 1,325 was for tuition. 

KoBWALK Union Schools.— The report of the Examining Committee (Etev. A. Nbw- 
TON, Chairman) represents these schools to be in a very prosperous condition. The groAt 
drawback hitherto has been irregularity of attendance. Daring the last term, a decided 
improvement was made in this regard. Of the High School the Committee say : *'We 
feel that our High School, under its efficient management, is accomplishing all its patrons 
could expect, and the able buperintendent, Mr. R. W. Stbybnaon, and his accomplifhed 
assistants, Mrs. Stxtbnson and Miss Bvbbamk, are entitled to commendation for their 
well earned suocess." 

Mr. Stbtbnsun is also deeply interested in the schools uf his county, which interest he 
manifests in labor for their improvement. Since the meeting of the Association at 
Blyria, he has sent us eightrJive tubteribertt and is by ne means weary in well doing. 

Cabdxngton Union School.— We learn from the Herald that this sohoul, under the 
efficient supervittion of Mr. A. J. Blakb* is receiving the ''universal verdict" of * well 
done." The trouble is Mr. B. alwayf succeeds in bringing out just such results. Ihere 
is, alter all, eminent fitness in having a live school in a live town like Cardington. But 
are there but four or five teachers in Morrow county who need the Monthly f 

Antioch Collbgb.— We regret to learn that the collegiate department of this Institu- 
tion is to be suspended at the dose of the present ar^adtmic year. The college was 
purchased b> its present owners in the spring of 1850, and arrangements made to continue 
it in action until ISttS, in the hope that beiure thai time endowments could be procured. 
But, owing to the war, its friends have failed to secure endowmeuts sufficient to sustain it 
at its full height, and a reduction in the number of its professors is necessary. Wo hope 
to give a brief history ol the insiituiion in uur next number. 

Thb Bolbotio Instxtdtb, at Hiram, held its thirteenth annual commencement on 
Tnur^day, the 13th iust. The exeicises were of uaaal interest and were largely attended. 
This institution has felt the influence of the war very severely— having given to the cause 
its worthy aud popular President, Col. Gabfibld, and a large number of its best students 
who followed him to the field. Still at our late visit we found a fair number of students 
underaaexceiientourpsot teMCUors. We were sorry to learn that the Eclectic has to 
bear up under the almost universal burden of Western institutions—a debt. 
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Lakv Ebii Fekali SnnNAitr.— The ibird annual oatalogae of this Institution shows 
that seventy pupils hare been in attendance durinR the year^a slight falline off from 
last year's attendance, though less than was expected. We learn that the prospects for a 
full school next fall are yery encouraging. This Seminary is conducted on the Holyoke 
plan and affords superior ad vantages for a thorough educatioUi at a greatly reduced ex- 
pense— $90 a year, exclusive of fuel and lights. It is worthy a useful future. 

Olbyxland Fbxalb Sbminabt.— It is alwayagrabifying when an Institution that de- 
serves and earns suooess, receives it. This Seminary, under the efficient management of 
Mr. B. N. Samfobd, the Principal, is doing thoroo^h work, and itssneceis during the past 
year has been but littie affeoted by national troubles. 

Makibtta COLLBGB.^The Commencement of this Institution win be h^d on Thurs- 
day, June 96th. The address before the Society of Inquiry will be by Rev* R. L. Stanton, 
D. D., of Chillicothe, and the Oration before the Literary Societies by W. T. GeooBs^ 
HALL, Esq.* of Springfield. The Seniors who are at Camp Chase are expected to be 
present. 

McNbelt JfOBMAL School.— The fourth annual Normal Institute of thft school will 
commence July 15th and continue five weeka. A corps of six instructors, induding the 
Principal) have been secured, among whom are Dr. P. W. Mo0BLBOB, of Bethany College, 
Va., and M. F. CowoBBt^, Esq., of \ Sandusky. Tuition for gentleaien 95.00 ; for 
ladies f4.00. 

This school during the past year of commotion has rather increased than fallen off in 
numbers. 

McConnblstillb.— A Normal School for the special instruction of teachers will be 
opened by Mr. Wm. Boolb on the 21at of July, to continue six weeks. The, oourse of study 
will embrace the common brancheg, including a review of Algebra. Tuition, 95.00. 

Eltbza Nobhal School.— The annual session of this school will eommence on Monday, 
July S8th, and continue four weeks. The number of pupils will be limited to forty, and 
instruction in all the branches will be given exclusively by the Principal, Dr. W. C. 
Catlin. Tuition for full term $1.50 ; i:or half term fl.OO. 

Wbstbbn Rbsbbtb Sbkinabt.— We have reeeived the eighth annual eatalogue of this 
Institution, located at Farmington, 0. The total enrollment during the year has been 
106, with an average attendance of about 100. Four teachers are employed, besides the 
g|.eoial teachers of Music and Penmanship. The suooess of the Seminary has not been 
seriously affeoted by the war. 

MiOHiOAN.— We have received the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for 1861. It is an able decument. The views on a ** Course of Instruction" we 
have marked for future use. 
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Bbtant & Stbatton*8 Commbroial Abithmbtic. ByE. E. Whitb, A. M., and J. B. 

Mbriam, a. M.) assisted by Bryant & Stratton, Published by Blakeman & Mason, New 

York. Price of School Edition, 80 cents. 

The fact that the Commercial Arithmetics, hitherto before the public, are not designed 
for Bohool-room use, has misled many as to the character of this work. It was prepared 
with special reference to the wants »f High School classes, and is really a Higher Arith- 
metic. It is called a Commercial Arithmetic, since it is believed to present more fully 
than any other work the applications of the principles of arithmetic to actual business, 
and to discuss more thoroughly the general principles of mercantile transactions. 

Having thus given a correct idea of its scope and character we desire simply to call the 
attention of Superintendents and Principals of High Schools and Academies to its 
olaims. We find the impression very general that too much time is spent by our High 
Sohool classes in an attempt to master arithmetio as a complete ecienee^ before receiving 
proper diioipline in abstract reasoning by the study of Algebra and Geometry. 
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Imfamtst Taotios pob 8OHOOL0. BzpUined sad illmtntod for the use of Teaohen 
and tioholars. By the aathor of ** School ▲moMmento." Pablished by A- 8. Barnes k 
Barr, New York. 

The enterprising pablishers of this Manual wait on sehool instmction, ever ready to 
sapply its wants. No sooner is there a demand fur a new tezt>book or for a manaal on 
education than they endearor to meet it, regardless of expense* The introd notion of 
military instruotion into oar schools has been much discussed of late ; meanwhile, their 
presses hare been busy to anticipate the erent and afford an excellent manaal for the 
** Boy-soldier/' The work before us presents fully and clearly the practical details of the 
** Hehool of the Soldier," the '* Sohool of the Company" and the ** Manual of Arms.'' 
Where Military Drill is to be introduced into a school and no competent drill-master can 
be haj, this manual which presents the teaebings of a drill-master of large experience, 
will be of treat serrice. Beinc a noTiee in military mattart, we are not qualified tP 
qteak of the merits of the work in a more poaitiTe manner. 

DATin' Nbw Pbixabt Abithmbtio. Published by A. S. Barnes A Burr, New York. 

Prise, 15 cents. 

The prinoi^es of object teaching call for a change in our primary text-books. This 
new work is issued to answer to the ** call," and the first aenteoce in it, yis : ** Sensible 
objects should be used in all tbe elementary operatioat of members." contains the rery 
oream of the new method. It introduoas the child to the primary combination of num- 
bers with open eye«. The work is beautifully printed and finely illustrated. 

Bobimbon'b Pboobbssivb Tablb-Book. For young children- By D. W. Fish, A. M. 

Published by Irison, Ptiinoe^ A Cu*, New York. Price, 13 cen's. 

Here is another admirable little work based on the plan of object teaching. Tbe work 
only professes to present specimen lessons in teaching a child to count and to combine 
numbers. It counsels the use of tbe ''Numerical Frame, a box of beans, or marbles, or 
similar objecu" to increase the number and Tariety of the exercises. In the work, these 
sensible objects are represented by numerous pictures. W/e are pleased with the book. 

Thb Scibnob ofEdccation; and Abt pp Tbachimo. In two parts. By John Oodbn, 

A. M, Published by Moore, Wil^tacht Keyes A Oo.> CiDcinnati. 

This worki adrertised in the May number of the JfontA^, has been in our library since 
its publication, three years aco. We regard it a yaluaole treatise, embodying in a vigor- 
ously methodical manner, a comprehensive view of human culture and the modes of 
teaching by which right tiaining may best be secured. Since its appearance, ifi^eiMwr's 
Edueation and other works of a similar chameter have been widely read. At no pre- 
vious time has there been among educators so earnest an inquiry for correct educa- 
tional prtncftpZes and the true art of teacbing as now We feel that a Superintendent 
or Principal of a system of schools does his office great injustice who d^ea not bring to it 
daily a knowledge of these treatises. Mr, Oxden's work is warmly commended by some of 
the besb educators in the country. 

GooDBiOH'a Nbw Sbbibs of Rbadbbs. Edited by Noblb Bittlbb, A. M. Riley and 

Bowles, Columbus. 

Our examination and actual use ot these Readers are both too limited to justify any 
oomparison between them and other series of Readers now before tbe public; nor is it 
our wirh so to do. We can say, however, advisedly that they are well adapted to impart 
that most importont of all school acquisitions—the ability to rCdd in a natural and ex- 
pressive manner. I uasmuch as the child cannot thus read what it does not clearly under- 
stand, a leading and important characteristic of tbe series is an easy and regular grada- 
tion of lessons, the style and character of the pieces being kept within the range of the 
child's 8) mpabhy and comprehension. This excellent series will not make good readers 
however, unless properly used. Teachers are too apt to make the books they use the 
scape-goat for their own failure in instruction. A chance of teachers is often more neces- 
sary than a change of books. 

The orthcgraphy of the lower books of the series is in accordance with Webster. In a 
few pieces in the Sixth Reader (the highest) the spelling prefeired by the writers, is used. 
We see no objection to this, since pupils thus advanced are constantly meeting in their 
daily reading with these different authorised m3des of spelling certain words. The 
paper uid binding, having; recently been greatly improved, are now excellent--an import' 
ant consideration in a school-book. The lower books, formerly so fraili are now bound in 
this city in a most durable manner. 
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COMPOSITION WRITING. 

A REPORT READ BEFORE THE OHIO^STATE TEACHERS' ASSO- 
CIATION^ HELD AT MT. VERNON, JULY 2, 18i2. 

BY ROBIBRT ALLTS.*^ 

An Essay on so important and so elegant a subject as the art 
of putting our thoughts into 'appropriate words, to be completed 
in half an hour must of necessity be without beginning or end. 
Not that it shall be eternal nor very long, but that it shall have 
neither introduction nor conclusion, no ornament and no applica- 
tion. 

To a people desirous of improvement and determined to gain 
it, four things are of the vastest importance. 

1st. They must all beab, and thus know what the generations 
before them have thought and done. This reading must include 
solitary study and practical instruction by the learned. 

2d. They must think, both on what they have read and learned, 
and also on what they shall hereafter read and say. 

8d. They must ookybbsb, including listening to what the 
learned may say and communicating their own thoughts to their 
fellow*men. 

4th. They must writb their thoughts, both for the sake of pre- 
serving them for their own private use, and for the instruction of 

* President Weslejan Female Oollege, OiDcloiiati. 
15 
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others. This last will require or inclade all the others, and will 
secure and enforce them all. 

The first is the ground from which intellectual and scientific 
improvement grows. The second is the germ or root and trunk 
of all human advancement in science, in politics, morals and re- 
ligion. The third is the foliage which gives beauty to the land- 
scape and the flower which gives perfume to the air and imparts 
manly and womanly refinement and social polish and power. 
While the fourth is the fruit growing from all the others and re- 
freshing and supporting the whole army of workers in the great 
cause of human advancement, and it contains in itself the seed or 
germ of all future impi'ovements. Is there any wonder therefore 
why all earnest and progressive teachers in all schools are so 
earnest in attempting to introduce and carry out a system of 
composition writing among their scholars? 

Now our schools must not expect to make every boy and girl 
an adept in writing articles for the newspapers or magazines, or 
even an author of books. ^There are too many writers already, 
unless they were better. On the contrary, thorough instruction 
will diminish rather than increase the number of writers for the 
public eye or ear. The effect of right training on the subject of 
composition writing will be two^foldr firstly, to make those who 
do write more cautious ; and, secondly, to discourage those who 
find that they have no real talent for the work. The many will 
find out that they cannot excel and will write, as they ought, for 
their own pleasure and profit, and the few who are endowed by 
nature with the genius to write, will write less in quantity and 
better in quality. 

But if all are not to become authors, why train them all to the 
art ? The answer is the simplest in the world. All are to be 
authors, either privately or publicly. All are to write letters, 
narratives, descriptions and the like, and hence all need training 
for the practice. Yet if all were not to write, even then there 
would be a necessity of trying all in this business. It is certainly 
one of the noblest and highest duties and privileges of a man to 
communicate his thoughts and fancies in elegant, perspicuous and 
forcible language. How will you know which of our fellow-men 
can do this, unless you try them, and that, too, by first giving 
them the proper training ? How does the lapidary know which of 
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the rough, pebble like stones sold to him as diamonds is of the 
first water? Only by polishing it. Or to use an illustration very 
forcible and easily understood in these days : how does the in- 
specting officer of an army tell whether his guns are all good ? 
He tries every one, and that by the same process, too. They are 
all, from first to last, put through the same tests, and each stands 
on its own merits. So must we put our pupils through the same 
test duties and the same mental work. Those who can learn it 
are fit to do it, and those who cannot learn it are better fitted for 
what they can learn. 

All OUT pupils must therefore write compositions. What then 
is the Method of teaching this important and much overlooked 
part of English Grammar, the writing of the English Language 
correctly and pleasurably ? The only possible answer is, in the 
same manner that our own Franklin learned to write more simply 
and perspicuously than any man of his day, and that Cobbett of 
England learned to write purer English than any man in the last 
quarter of the last century and the first years of this — ^by the 
only way in which any art ever can be learned — ^by practice. 
This is the only road to excellence, and it is a royal one ; that is 
the regnant or reigning or kingly way of leading on through or 
doing or governing anything. We may say as much as we please 
that there is no royal road to science or perfection or excellence, 
and it is untrue. There is a royal road to success, and that is 
severe labor. It is patent, broad and open — steep i| may be, but 
nevertheless practicable and straight, and every one who walks in 
it will assuredly meet with great profit, if he do not realize all 
that his imagination could covet, and this is the way by which 
every worker rules or conquers. 

But what is the Method of this work or practice ? Or in the 
etymologic sense of the word — a way through — what is the 
best road through this practice of writing compositions? A 
very practical question, and the answer must be practical. Our 
method in any work will depend upon our materials, in some 
degree at least. If we are to build a house of wood, we must 
work in one way; if of brick, ill a very different way; and if of 
granite, in a different way still. What then are the materials on 
which we are to work ? Boys and girls, of course, and these are 
very different in character, temperament, age, attainments and 
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habits. Let them 1)6 classified somewhat as follows. First ar- 
range them according to age and attainments. The older, who are 
tolerably well informed by study and reading, and considerably 
well skilled in thought. Their ages may be from 14 to 18. The 
middle, who are just beginning to acquire information by readings 
and whose powers of reflection are scarcely half opened as yet. 
This class in age may range from 10 to 14. The third or lower 
class are in years from 6 to 10, and have as yet acquired but very 
little skill in thinking, and of course have accumulated but com- 
paratively little information on any topic, and perhaps none 
methodically. With each of these classes of pupils a method 
somewhat different must be pursued. For the first the topics, the 
instructions and the criticisms should be more abstract^ more 
philosophical and more severe, while for the third class everything 
should be of the simplest and most natural character, and for all 
these classes the work of Composition must be made a regular — ^if 
not a daily — ^work or duty, or, more properly, a daily pleasure. 
But on this point more may be said hereafter. 

It is proper here to make another division of these classes ac- 
cording to temperament or habits. Such a division will always 
fall within each of the above classes. There will be, firstly, the 
thoughtfol and ambitious, who have done much to discipline their 
minds and who are prepared to act for themselves. Secondly, 
there will be those who, while they are excellent and capable, are 
not yet prepared to act for themselves, who may, however, be 
stimulated t(r climb into that upper, self-reliant class, or be dis- 
couraged to fall back into the inferior class, which, thirdly, will 
comprise the lazy, and consequently the ignoi:ant, and those who 
have therefore never truly learned to think at all. In regard to 
these latter qualifications, teachers are more apt to make mistakes 
than in regard to those founded on age and attainments, and hence 
it is better to consider the treatment necessary for these more 
fully. 

I. Nearly all that is required for the first class — ^the intelligent, 
the thoughtful and ambitious — ^is comprised in two very simple 
things: 1st, the choice of a topic, and 2d, the gaining of informa- 
tion on that subject and the arranging of the thoughts which will 
suggest themselves to the mind. If these two things can be 
secured, the ambition, the enthusiasm or the conscientiousness of 
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the scbolar will do all the rest, saving, perhaps, the correction and 
criticism of the composition. 

1. What then about the choice of a subject? Let it be specific 
and not generic, particular and not universal, concrett and not 
abstract. For example " Why I Love My Parents *' is far better 
than " Filial Affection," and " Our Nation's Excellencies " better 
than " Patriotism " or " Love of Country," even for a large boy 
or girl, but especially is it better for a small one. It is large 
enough for a man and yet small enough for a child, and may 
properly be treated with interest by any mind. " What My Dog 
Can Do " or « What My Kitten Loves " is better than " Animal 
Instinct," and **Our House" or " Our Farm" is much better than 
"Rural Delights " or " Country Recreations." In the one case 
there is something to be seen, or felt, or heard, or. observed, some 
emotion awakened or at least the germ of some thought suggested, 
while in the other nearly everything is most likely to come from a 
book : and when scholars are taught or encouraged, or even al- 
lowed to go to a book for all their ideas, these will certainly want 
freshness, and probably originality also. 

2. How shall a pupil obtain thoughts for his composition, and 
how shall he acquire the habit of arranging them? Partly, of 
course, by reading and conversing, but mostly by thinking. The 
teacher must aid him here, and the sort of topics above men- 
tioned will assist in teaching how to think. For example take the 
topic " Why Do I, or Why Ought I to Love My Parents? " By 
the very form of the question and the emphasis it necessarily 
places upon the /, the scholar is compelled to think for himself, 
while the opposite, " Filial Affection," by its Latin words and 
sonorous sound of dignity would have sent him to a book to hunt 
the thoughts of some one else. So of " My Dog," " My Kitten," 
"Our House," or "Our country." The specific and personal 
nature of the topic leads the mind to look for its ideas within and 
stimulates to thought. Old Montaigne, the father of the modem 
Essay, is a pertinent example of this method of thinking. He 
does indeed take general topics for the captions of his essays, but 
then he always treats them in the most intense style of egotistic 
particularity, and his abundant and often pedantic quotations of 
Latin authors are all woven into the woof of his own individual 
reflections. The scholar may ask that most pussfing of all 
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questioDS, ^' How am I to think on a subject about which I do not 
know anything?" And yon as teachers can never answer it. 
The scholar certainly has you in chancery, and you can only get 
out by surrender. But take a subject about which he can know 
something, and the difficulty is avoided or overcome at once. For 
an example take the topic " What My Dog Can Do." Now if 
the boy asks you how he can think, what will you say? Why 
simply, ^' Watch your dog and see for yourself." The thing is 
done at once, and so easily that the boy does not suspect that it is 
done. He sees the dog beg for a bone, run to the incoming friend, 
turn a summerset at command, jump with joy at sight of a savory 
bit of m^at, and chase the strange cat, and the thinking comes to 
him, as Dogberry's reading and writing did, ^^ by nature," or, 
more properly, is done as the boy's whistling, which " did itself." 
Let the boy examine the farm and tell about it, or the corner of 
the store or workshop, and find out what sugar from verdure- 
crowned Cuba or from braggadocio Louisiana or Texas; what 
calicoes from labor-loving England or sharp-trading Massachusetts; 
or what Mousline Delaines from gay France ; or what hammers 
from industrious Sheffield, or planes and saws from smoky Bir- 
mingham are stored in the one or in the other, and he will never 
find any lack of thought, but rather will he be burdened with the 
vast amount of suggestions springing up like flowers of May on 
a fertile prairie beneath the glowing sunbeams. Do not give a 
girl to write about "Literature," or "Belles Lettres," or "Litera- 
ry jSiSthetics," or the "Poetry of the Stars," or even the 
"Romance of Facts," as certain teachers I wot of do: but set 
them to write about yesterday's newspaper, and then teach them 
how to read the thing and analyze its contents. 

How are these thoughts to be arranged? Very much as they 
spring up in the mind. They will commonly come in proper or- 
der, and if you will not pet them too much, they will usually dress 
themselves in good taste. But the matter of criticizing these 
compositions js of considerable moment. Shall the teacher take 
them all to his room and go over each one very carefully, correct- 
ing every ungrammatical expression, re-arranging every awkward 
sentence, and marking every word erroneously spelled, and then 
return each paper conscientiously to its author ? This may do for 
the quick and ambitious', but it is rather cold even for them, and 
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will almost neeessarily discourage all others. A better way is to 
take each author and sit down with him and carefally, and yet 
very lovingly, point out to him every error or every awkwardness, 
and let him correct or amend for himself. It may seem to be a 
long task, yet the pupil will learn so much more by this means, 
and will so improve in his subsequent compositions, that in the 
course of two years it will be found to have consumed by far the 
least amount both of time and labor. 

[To be concluded] 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Association was held 
in the Presbyterian Church in Mt. Yernon, on the 1st, 2d and 3d days of July, 
1862. 

The Association convened at 7J o'clock on Tuesday evening, and was called 
to order by E. E. White, Chairman of the Executive Committee, who announced 
that Mr. Edwards, the President, was detained from the meeting by illness. 
Rev. Robert AUyn, of Cincinnati, one of the Vice Presidents, took the chair. 

The Secretary being absent^ on the nomination of Mr. Mitchell, S. A. Norton, 
of Cleveland, was elected Secretary pro tern. The exercises of the Association 
were then opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Monroe, of Mt Vernon. 

The Association was cordially welcomed to Mt Vernon by Samuel Israd, 
Esq., President of the Board of Education, in a brief address, which was ap- 
propriately responded to by Hon. Anson Smyth, State School Commissioner. 

The place of the President's Inaugural was supplied by an able address by 
Dr. Th(»nas Hill, of Yellow Springs. Subject: The C&urse oj Study for the 
Different Sexei in a Libercd Education, 

At the conclusion of the address^ Mr. White explained the programme of 
exercises arranged by the Executive Committee, and invited brief, pointed dis- 
cussion on the subjects to be presented in the several reports. 

The President annoonced his intention to open the sessions pnQCtually and 
requested punctuality on the part of the members. 

The. Association then acyoumed to meet Wednesday morning at 9 o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY MOBNINO. 

The Association was called to order at 9 o'clock by the President, Rev. 
Robert Allyn. Prayer was offered by Rev. E. Bushnell, of Fremont 

Mr. Norton declining, to serve, E. D. Eingsley, of Columbus, was elected 
Secretary and J. D. Stine, of LondoD^ and M. T. Brown, of Toledo, Assistant 
Secretaries. Daniel Hough, of Cincinnati, was elected Treasurer pro iem. 

On motion of Rev. Anson Smyth, A. D. Lord, M. F. Cowdery, S. N. Sanford, 
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R T. Tftppan and John Hancock were appointed a committee to prepare reso- 
Intions ezpreasiTe of the viewe and feelinge of the ABSociation respecting the 
death of Lorin Andrews. 

Mr. Hancock moved that a commitee be appointed to jHrepare similar resolu- 
tions on the death of Cyras Enowlton. The motion was adopted and M. D. 
Parker, W. E. Crosby and J. T. Pompilly, of Cincinnati, were appointed by the 
President 

On motion of E. R White, a committee of three was appointed to report on 
the subject of " Object Teaching." The committee consisted of A. D. Lord, 
Daniel Hough and L. M. Oviatt, of Cleveland. 

On motion of Mr. White, a similar committee was appointed to report on the 
subject of Physical Exercises in Schools. Dr. Thos. Hill, Moses T. Brown, and 
G. H. Twiss, of Columbus, were appointed a committee for this purpose. 

On motion of Mr. Hancock, a committee of seven were appointed by the 
Chair to nominate officers for the coming year. The committee consisted of 
M. F. Cowdery, of Sandusky, T. Sterling, of Cleveland, M. D Parker, of Cin- 
cinnati, Horace Norton, of Chillicothe, A. C. Fenner, of Dayton, Wm. Mitchell, 
of Mt Vernon, and John Lynch, of Circleville. 

A few minutes were then appropriated to the enrollment of the names of 
delegates. 

R R White being called to the chair, Robert Allyn read a thorough and 
practical report on the subject of Oomposition in School, The reading of the 
report was followed by a discussion in which Messrs. Hill, Lord, Crosby, Han- 
cock, Parker, Doolittle, of Yellow Springs, and White participated. 

Mr. Parker asked to be excused from serving on the committee appointed to 
prepare resolutions on the death of Cyrus Enowlton, and that Samuel A. Butts, 
who was long a pupil of Mr. Enowlton, might be substituted in his place. On 
motion, Mr. Parker was excused and Mr. Butts appointed Chairman of the 
committee. 

The hour having arrived for the report on Moral Insiruetumy M F. Cowdery 
read an interesting paper upon this subject, presenting in clear and fcMrcible lan- 
guage the importance of snch instruction, the manner in which it should be 
given, and the qualifications of the teacher necessary to snccesa 

The President announced that the Faculty of Eenyon College had invited the 
members of the Association to visit the College and grounds. The invitation 
was referred to the Executive Committee. 

W- D. Henkle, of Lebanon, commended to the Association the Educational 
Monthly, He regarded it as the best educational journal published in the 
country, and he had the opportunity of reading most of them. Its contents 
were of great value to every teacher. The editor ought to be generously sus- 
tained. 

J. B. Weston, of Antioch College, indorsed fully the remarks of Mr. Henkle 
and referred to the practical and thorough character of the Monthly in terms 
of decided commendation. 

Mr. Lynch agreed fully with all that had been said. He regarded the 
Monthly a valuable assistance to the teacher, and an important auxiliary in the 
canse of education. 
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On motion of Mr. Sfttchell, it was voted that the report on tbe Life and Labors 
of Lorin Andrews, appointed for the aflernoon, be given in the evening at 7^ 
o'clock, in place of the discussion provided for in the programme. 

Mr White announced that G. S. Boyce, who had been invited by the Execu- 
tive Committee to give a series of exercises in Dr. Lewis's New Gymnastics, 
was present and that it had been determined, to devote thirty minutes before the 
regular hour for opening the sessions of the Association to that purpose. 

Adjourned till 2 o'clock P. M. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Association was called to order at 2 o'clock by the President On mo- 
tion of Mr. Smyth, fifteen minutes were given to Mr. Royce to continue his 
exercises in Gymnastics. 

The appointed hour for the discussion of Mr. Cowdery s Report on Moral In- 
struction having arrived, the discussion was opened by Dr. Lord, of Columbus, 
who sustained the views of the report and urged the importance of daily in- 
structions in morals in every school. The discussion was continued by Messrs. 
Weston, of Yellow Springs, Hancock, Smjrth, Lynch, Brown, Tappan, Sloan, of 
Mt Vernon, and the President. 

On motion of E. T. Tappan, a committee of five was appointed to receive 
propositions and report to the Association a proper place for the next annual 
meeting. The Chair appointed B. T. Tappan, of Cincinnati, A. T. Wiles, of 
Zanesville, H. Burnett, of Germantown, E. Bushnell, of Fremont, and J. H. 
Barnum, of Ashtabula. 

On motion of Dr. Lord, it was voted to hear the annual report of the Exec- 
utive Committer E. E. White, Chairman, of the Committee, read the report, 
which on motion was received and placed on file. 

John Lynch moved that the thanks of the Association be given to Mr. White 
for his able report and the faithful and efficient manner in which he had dis- 
charged his duties as Chairman of the Executive Committee. The motion was 
unanimously adopted. 

The hour having arrived for the discussion on the " Exigencies of our School 
System,'* Mr. White remarked that the term " exigencies " had been used in the 
programme with a view to give point to the discussion, rather than to convey 
the idea that our School System was in special danger. He hoped there would 
be an interchange of views. 

The subject was then discussed Messrs. Henkle, Smyth, Lord, White, 

Kingsley, Catlin, Lynch and Oviatt. 

Ai^ourued until 7} o'clock. 

WEDNCSDAY EVENING 

The Association was called to order by the President at 7 o'clock. On mo- 
tion, the subject of '* Composition" was taken from the table, upon which M. H* 
Doolittle, of Yellow Springs, made a few remarks. 

W. T. Coggeshall, of Springfield, then read a justly eulogistic Report on the 
Life and Labors of Lorin Andrews^ snggestiug in oonelimion that the 
Teachers of Ohio erect a monument to his memory. 
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The Hon. Hanrej Bice, of GleTolaDd, wm Umh lairodQced to the aodience 
ftn 1 proceeded to deliver the Annual Address. Subject: Educate the MiiBset, 
After he had spoken about thirty minuteSi he was requested to suspend his re- 
marks for the annoui cement of ^the smrender of Richmond, with 45,000 
prisoners, to Qen. McClellaa" [A slight mistake! — Sd.J Mr. Bice remarked 
that he was never more happy to be interrupted. 

The excitement outside becoming too great for the speaker to be heard, on 
motion of Mr. Tappan the remainder of the address was deferred until the 
morning session. After singing the " Star Spangled Banner," and giving three 
cheers for the ^*Old Flag,'* the Association adjourned to meet at 9 o'clock 
Thursday morning. 

TBUBSDAT MOUriHa 

llie Association was called to order and prayer offered by the President 
Mr. White moved that the Secretary be instructed to issue railroad certificates 

to lady delegates to this meeting of the Association without their producing 

certificates of membership. The motion was adopted. 
Rev. E. Bushnell, of Fremont, offered the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The Government of the United States has for the past year been 
involved in a struggle with a most powerful armed conspiracy ; therefore 

Mesolvedj 1. That the teachers of Ohio do from the heart detest and abhor 
the rebellion in its causes, in its methods, and in its aims. 

Resolved^ % That the general diffusion of knowledge, the development <^ 
the popular mind, and the culture of sound moral principles among the masses 
are among the very bulwarks of republican liberty, and are prominent among 
the elements of power which are enabling the loyal States to annihilate the 
diabolical monster of disloyalty. 

Resolvedy 3. That upon the return of peace — which can be only with the 
submission of every revolted State to the old flag — the people of die Southern 
States will need most efficient common schools as essential guards against the 
treasonable influence of aristocratic demagogues. 

Keaolvedf 4. That the spirit of patriotic devotion to the free institations of 
this land is worthy of cultivation in all our public schools, and no teacher should 
neglect it 

jResolvedf 5. That we honor the patriotism and commend the action of those 
teachers of Ohio who have given their personal services to the government and 
are now in the conflict They are entitled to our sympathy and to the support 
of our approbation. 

The resolutions were briefly discussed by Messrs. Bushnell and Tappan, after 
which, on motion, they were laid upon the table; and the Son. Harvey Rice 
resumed the delivery of the Annual Address. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Rice s address, T. E. Suliot, of Salem, proceeded to 
deliver a very able and interesting Report on the Life of Pestalozzi 

S. N. San ford, of Clev^and, moved that the next meeting of the Association 
be held at Cleveland, mainly on board a steamer bound for Lake Superior. The 
motion was referred to the committee on the place of the next meeting. 

The committee on the nomination of officers for the coming year presented 
the following report: 
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For Presidmt^K E. White, Cdiaiiibiis. 

Vice Freiidents — E. T, Tappan, Cincinnati; Harvey Rice, Cleveland; 
J. H. Barnum, Ashtabula ; and A. C. Fenner, Dayton. 

Executive Committee— Wm. Mitchell, Mt Vernon, Chairman ; A. D. Lord, 
Columbus; M^ T. Brown, Toledo; Wm B. Crosby, Cincinnati; T. Sterling, 
Cleveland; T. W. Harvey^ MasaiUon; L W. Andrews, Marietta. 

Recording and Corresponding Secretary — G. T. Chapman, Gambler. 

Treasurer — C. S. Royce, Norwalk. 

Auditor— B,. Q. Beer, Zanesville. 

The report was received and the election made the special order at the open- 
ing of the afternoon session. 

A. D. Lord, Chairman of the committee on the death of Lorin Andrews, 
presented the following report: 

The committee appointed to prepare an expression of the sentiments of the 
Association in regard to the death of Pres. Lorin Andrews respectfully present 
the following : 

Jiesolved, That while we deem it unnecessary to submit anv elaborate testi- 
monial to the worth of our lamented fellow-laborer (believing that his deeds are 
his be^t, and will be his most enduring memorial), we feel it a privilege to 
record our sense of bereavement, and of the loss which our Association and the 
State have suffered in his early death. 

Beaolved, That as laborers in the cause of education we can most appro- 
priately testify our appreciation of his services by our efforts to fill the vacancy 
he has left by more earnest and self-denying labors in the cause to which hia 
life was devoted. 

Resolved, That we deeply sjrmpathize with the &mily of our Brother, and 
that we shall cherish a fraternal affection for his bereaved companion, and a 
parental regard for his children. 

Resolved, That we learn with pleasure that at a late meeting of the Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Ohio, Kent Jarvis, Esq., of 
Massillon, J. W. Andrews ana W. 6. Thrall, Esq.'s, of Columbus, and 
Columbus Delano, Esq., of Ml Vernon, were appointed! a committee to receive 
subscriptions, and erect a suitable monument to the memory of Pres. Andrews, 
with instructions to appropriate for the benefit of his ikmily any excess that may 
remain after paying for said monument. 

Resolved^ That, while we heartily approve, and would gladly further the 
primary object with which said committee is chained, we, as Teachers, desure 
especially to testify our gratitude to and affection for Prea Andrews and hid 
bereaved companion by securing for her and her children a home, as a perpetual 
memorial of our high appreciation of his eminent services, and their joint 
sacrifices in the cause of popular education; and that for this purpose we will 
gladly combine the funds which we as Teachers may secure with any amount 
said committee may appropriate for this their secondary object 

Mr. Lynch moved that the following resolution be added to the report of the 
committee as an amendment; 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to secure contributions in 
all the schools in the State, to be expended m procuring a home for the family 
of onr lamented Brother, Lorin Andrews, whicn shall he our memorial of the 
love we bear for him as a man, and of our appreciation of his aelf-sacrifioing 
labors in the cause of education. 

The resolution was accepted by the committee, and Messrs. Lynch, Cowdery, 
Hancock and Mitch«U apoke on the adoption of the report, payiog a deseured 
tribute to the Memory of Mr. Andrews as an edooator, as a maa aaii as » 
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friend ' The resolutions were adopted, and Messrs. Lynch, Hancock, Lord, 
Eingsley and Cowdery were appointed a committee to carry the same into 
effect. 

Samael A. Bntts, jr., Chairman of the committee on the death of Cyras 
Knowlton, presented the following resolutions as the report of the committee : 

Whereas, It pleased the Almighty, in His Providence, to take firom our 
midst our fellow-teacher, Cyrus Knowlton, on December 31, 1861^ thus depriving 
us of one whose eminent abilities were always directed to the advancement of 
the teacher's interests and the fortuation of a noble and generous manhood in 
his pupils ; therefore be it 

Aeadvedt Th^ we, as teachers, hereby bear willing testimony to his superior 
qualifications as an instructor, and to the unvaried success which followed his 
every effort. 

Reaolvedi That by his death we feel that we have lost one, whose Christian 
character and practical understanding caused us to regard him as one of the 
first teachers and citizens of our 8tate. 

Mr. Hand(ck requested the privilege of presenting what he purposed saying 
in his report in the aflemoon in a few remarks on the resolutions of the com- 
mittee. The request was granted. At the couclusion of Mr. Hancock's eulogy, 
the resolutions of the committee were adopted. 

The address of Prof A S. Welch, of the Michigan State Normal School, 
which was in order at- this time, was by vote deferred until the afternoon 
session. 

Dr. Lord presented the following resolutions on the death of the late Lieut - 
Col Canfield, which were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, Lieut -Col. Herman Canfield, late a member of the Senate of this 
State, fell in the battle of Shiioh while bravely leading the Seventy-second 
Regiment of Ohio Volunteers ; 

lUsolvedf That the members of this Association denre to express their 
esteem for his worth, and their appreciation of his services in the cause of edu> 
cation and humanity, while in the Senate of Ohio; as an intelligent, firm and 
consistent friend and defender of the Public School System of this State, and 
as one of the earliest and most influential advocates for the establishing of an 
Institution for Idiotic and Imbecile Youth. 

Resolved, That we tender to his bereaved family oar sympathy, and th« 
assurance that we cherish his memory with grateful emotions, and that we feel 
that his life was a worthy sacrifice in the sacred cause to which it was so cheer- 
fully devoted. 

Mr. Cowdery offered the following, which was adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are tendered to the Hon. 
Anson Smyth for the faithful, upright, intelligent and successful manner in 
igrhich he has discharged the duties of the office of State Commissioner of 
Common Schools during the term of years which he has held these sacred and 
responsible trusts. 

Dr. Lord, Chairman of the committee on *' Object Teaching,'* presented the 
following report, as expressing the views of the committee on that subject : 

The committee appointed to report on "Object Teaching" present the 
following : 

The necessity of teaching truth to the 3roung in the concrete, rather than the 
•Mrae^ form, the importance of giving our pupils a more thorough acquaint- 
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ance with common ^Am^a, and of cultivating their powers of aitention and 
ohservattonf have been repeatedly and nrgently presented to this Association. 

The attempt to introduce such instruction has been made under the name of 
" Object Lessons." The committee are not intimately acquainted with the 
success of those who have made experiments in the use of this system; but 
they would urge upon all earnest teachers the investigation of the subject, and 
would call their attention to the book lately prepared by Prof Welch, and a 
work just issued by W. B. Smith & Co., and ask that they give them a careful 
examination, and the system they embody a faithful trial 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

In the absence of Dr. Hill, Chairman of the committee on Physical Exercises 
in Schools, M. T. Brown submitted the following resolution in behalf of the 
committee : 

Resolved^ That the members of the State Teachers' Association of Ohio 
recognize the claims of Physical Culture as in no wise secondary to the culture 
of the intellectual, moral or social faculties ; for we believe that to have the 
sound mind or the sound moral nature it is necessary to have the sound body. 

The resolution was adopted 

Mr. Lynch offered a resolution, respectfully requesting the ministers of the 
Gospel throughout the State to preach a sermon on popular education on Sun- 
day, the 21st day of December, 1862. Adopted. 

The Executive Committee, to whom was referred the invitation of the Faculty 
of Kenyon College, moved a vote of thanks for the courteous invitation to the 
Association to visit that Institution. Adopted. 

E. T. Tappan, dbairman of the committee on place of meeting, reported 
Springfield as the choice of the committea On motion, Cleveland was substi- 
tuted for Springfield, and the report adopted. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee, stated that he had procured the 
binding of twenty copies each of Volumes VI, VU, and VIII of the Journal 
of Education^ which were the property of the Association. 

Adjourned until IJ o'clock. . 

THURSDAY AFTEBNOOK. 

The Association was called to order by the Presideql, who asked leave of ab- 
sence after two o'clock. Granted. 

The resolutions of Eev. E. Bushnell, of Fremont, in regard to the Rebellion 
were taken from the table and adopted. 

On motion, the officers nominated by the committee in their report were 
unanimously elected by the Association. 

Prof A S. Welch, of Ypsilanti , Michigan, delivered an able address, replete 
with sound philosophy and practical instruction, on the principles of '' Object 
Lesflona" His theme was : Nature^ the Teacher's Guide, 

At the conclusion of the address, £. E. White, the President elect, took the 
chair, returning his thanks to the Association for the honor which, entirely un- 
sought on his part, they had conferred upon him. 

The thanks of the Association were then returned to the oitizens of Mt 
Vernon for their generous hospitality, and the Association adjoorned, to meet 
in Cleveland, July, 1862, at the call of the Executive Committee. 

E. D. KINGSLBY, 

Secretary pro tern. 
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AN EPITOME OP THB ADDRESSES, REPORTS AND DISCUSSIONS 
AT MT. VERNON. 

In the following brief summary of the addresses, reports and discnssions at 
the late meetinfi^ of the Association at Mt Vernon, we have aimed to present a 
general idea of each effort — its drift or substance. 

Our account of the discussions on Composition and Moral Instruction is 
given entirely from memory, our arrangements for securing notes of the same 
ending in disappointment We have aimed (o give the general impression left 
on our mind by each speaker, days after the discussion, without any attempt to 
reproduce his language. We hope we have done no one injustice. 

We are sorry to omit the Annual Address, but the taking of '* Richmond with 
45,000 Prisoners " slightly jogged our memory, and an earnest request to see 
the manuscript brought the following reply from Mr. Rice: "Gea McClellan, 
you know, killed my Address in a great battle he did n't figki'-^nd I have 
decently committed it to the * tomb of the Capnlets.' " 

ADDRESSES OF WELCOME AND RESPONSE. 

Samuel Israel, Esq., President of the Board of Education, welcomed the 
Association to the hospitalities of the city. He alluded to the great canse 
for the promotion of whose interests the Association had convened, as the 
nation's eapport and hope. Where the Common School carries its blessings 
there Rebellion is unknown. He referred in appropriate terms to the great 
work before the Teachers of the State, and closed by again extending to 
the Association a cordial welcome. 

Mr. Smyth, School Commissioner, responded in behalf of the Associa- 
tion as follows : 

Mr. President of the Mt. Vernon Board of Education. We accept yon- 
cordial welcome with pleasure and gratitude. It is our custom annually to 
meet for the promotion of educational interests, and fer social communion. 
One year ago, we were invited to hold this meeting in Mt. Vernon ; an invi- 
ation which we were quick to accept. We had heard of the beanty of your 
city and its snrroandings. The fame of yonr eitisens for intelKgence, for 
social and moral caltnre, and for hospitality, was not unknown to ns. And 
now we are here to eeo and to jndge. Some of its have already visited yonr 
magnificent temple of learning, one of the most commodioQB and beantifnl 
school edifices in the State; seeing which, we have, like the old prophet, 
exclaimed, — ** How goodly are thy tabernacles, O Israel \ " 

And, sir, your guests, these gentlemen and ladies in whose name I speak, 
are not unworthy of the welcome whitsh yon have given them. They are the 
representativet of the teaching profession throughout the State. They 
come to yon ^m every section of this great commonwealth ; two or three 
hundred of the twenty thousand Teachers of Ohio. The work they per- 
form, and their high qnalifieations for this work, entitle them to your fullest 
confidence, to your highest esteem. Almost three millions of dollars are 
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eontribated each year by the people of Ohio, for the support of their schools. 
How important that this Tast fond shoald be so applied as to promote the 
wisdom and virtae of the eight haodred thousand children included in our 
schools. I do not claim that all our Teachers are, in respect to natural 
talent, education, general knowledge, social refinement, and moral culture, 
above criticism. The world haa seen but one perfect Teacher, and he came 
to U6 commissioned by the infinite Jehorah. But I do claim that our Teach- 
ers, as a whole, are equal to those of any other State, and very greatly su- 
perior to the mass of Teachers who had charge of our schools ten years 
ago.' Last year our Examiners rejected more than seven thousand appli- 
cants, nearly all of whom would have passed muster a few years since ; and 
every year the standard of qualifications is made higher. I therefore re- 
peat, these gentlemen and ladies deserve the welcome you have given them. 

I have learned that during the last two weeks, two most influential Chris- 
tian denomiuations have held their anniversary meetings in this city. Most 
worthy were they of the welcome and entertainment which they here re- 
ceived. But I speak advisedly when I say that their business here was not 
more important than that which has assembled our State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. The connection between learning and religion, schools and churches, 
is most intimate. There is between them mutual dependence. Christianity 
cannot greatly prosper among an ignorant people. The relation of educa- 
tion to social order and national prosperity is also most intimate and vital, 
as the history of the times sadly proves. 

But your guests are not merely Teachers. They are citizens, acting well 
their part in society, in the State, and, many of them, in ^the church of 
Christ. And in this day of trial, when the Nation is making such heavy 
drafts upon the patriotism of our people, our Teachers are quite as ready 
and as liberal in their contributions to the good ciiuse, as any other class of 
citizens. Their sympathies and their means of every sort, are freely given 
to their country in this day of its peril. According to my estimation, not 
less than three thousand Teachers have resigned the positions whieh they 
held, and enlisted in our armies. Some of them have, by their eminent 
services, arisen to high positions. Two of them are Generals, many of them 
Colonels, and very many officers of the line ; while most of them perform 
bravely and successfully the duties of privates. Some of them have sealed 
with their blood their love of country, having offered their precious lives as 
sacrifices upon the Nation's altar. 

But you, people of Mt. Vernon, scarcely need to be reminded of these 
sacrifices. From this hill, fifteen months ago, our own noble and beloved 
Lorin Andrews weht forth to do and to die for his country's cause. In the 
neighboring village of Gambler, his sacred dust now reposes, while his pure 
and blessed spirit has ascended and joined the armies of Heaven, those 
who on earth fought the good fight. Every Teacher in Ohio loved and 
honored that dear brother, that true patriot, that brave soldier, that noble 
christian ; and you, sir, knowing him as you did, can appreciate the sorrow 
which his death has excited in the souls of every member of that profes- 
sion, at the head of which stood Lorin Andrews. 
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DB. hill's ADDBB8S ON A 00UB8B OF STUDY FOB THB TWO SBXE8. 

Dr. Hill founded his arf^uments principally upon the axioms of Jouffroj that 
the duty of a being depends upon its destination, and that its destination can 
be determined from its organization. From which he argued that the character 
of the education to be given to a youth should be modified somewhat in con- 
formity with the natural capacities and tastes of the pupil, and in conformity 
with his destined or chosen pursuit in life. 

He next showed that women in general and on the average differ from the 
average of men, and have a different work destined for them in life ; whence he 
argued that their education should be different. 

The education of a young man ought, in general, to fit him for supremacy 
over outward nature, and for intercourse with his fellow-men in the broader and 
more superficial relations of business and politics. The education of a joung 
woman ought, in general, to fit her for the control of children, and for inter, 
course with her fellow-beings in the more restricted, but deeper, relations of 
family and friendship. Hence her studies should be more SBstbetical and ethical, 
his more scientitical and mathematical He should be instructed in modes of 
research afler truth, she in modes of teaching truth discovered. His artistic 
tastes and his religious sentiments should not be neglected, but the most care 
must be bestowed upon the cultivation of his intellectual powers and his execu- 
tive abilities. Her powers of study and her active energies are not to be 
neglected, but her tastes and sentiments and moral principles are to be most 
carefully developed- 

These and other differences in the education of the two sexes, are required by 
the tastes and capacities of woman, and also by the fact that to her is entrusted 
almost altogether the care of all mankind in those tender years when, according 
to the views of all educators, the character is formed. 

But these differences create a difficulty in the way of having both sexes at the 
same College. This plan has many patent advantages, but also the great dis- 
advantage of giving yo«ng women an education not so good as ihey require. 
Whether it shall be possible for a College to have elective studies so arranged 
as to fulfil perfectiy all the requirements for giving both sexes the best educs- 
cation, was a questicm which Dr. Hill was not prepared to pronounce upon. Of 
two things, however, he was certain ; that a coarse of studies prepared for the 
needs of the majority of young men is not well adapted for the needs of the 
majority of young women ; and, secondly, that the thorough physical, intellect- 
ual, moral and religious education of young women is of as high importance to 
mankind as the education of young men, since the world always has been very 
much what the mothers of mankind have made it; and the law cannot be 
evaded in the future, that the child follows the condition of the mother. And 
since, at present, the best teachers are to be found in Colleges adapted princi- 
pally to young men, he thought young women who desired the services of the 
best teachers should be allowed to attend such institutions, but not encouraged 
to do so, unless a proper election of studies were provided for. 

The above outline presents briefly the unanswerable argument which ran 
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through this able and scholarly address; but the^soul of the performance has 
eluded us in the process of condensation. The address presented an exhaustive 
analysis of the powers and capacities of the two sexes, and critical and dis- 
criminative delineations of their different spheres of action and of duty. The 
argument was thoroughly metaphysical, yet clear and forcible. 

DISCUSSION ON COMPOSITION. 

W. D. Henkle, of Lebanon, opened the discussion by reading an extem- 
pore composition on *' My Oat," intended as a practical illustration of the 
"plan of teaching elementary composition as recommended in the report. 

Dr. Thomas Hill, of Yellow Springs, remarked that in accordance with 
the request of the chairman of the Ezecntive Committee last evening, he 
had been thinking of something to say upon this subject ; bat the very ex- 
cellent report to which he had just listened, had anticipated bis remarks. 
There might, however, be no loss in his repeating even what had already 
been well said. 

He had long shared somewhat the prejudice against the formal composi- 
tion writing of the schools. As usually cond cted, the exercise was like 
the ancient ta^k oi making brick without straw. Composition should be so 
taught as to be an aid to thought. To this end it should embody the re- 
sults of the child's 6wn observation, instead of information gleaned from 
books. The themes should be concrete and specific, instead of abstract and 
general. 

The training of a child to express what it has actually seen or experi- 
enced, gives accuracy and clearness to his observations. Expression assists 
thought, just as drawing developes the idea of form, and enables the mind 
to see new forms ot beauty whenever the eye is directed to sky, forest or 
field. The act of sketching the most common object gives fulness and viv- 
idness to our conception of it. So the act of observing nature and express- 
ing the results of these observations in written language, opens the eye of 
the soul to read the thoughts of God revealed in nature. 

A. D. Lord, of Columbus, recommended the recording of current events 
and the description of localities and scenes, now brought to notice in the 
progress •>! our armies. Scholars might be encouraged to learn all they 
could in regard to Shenandoah Valley, for example,*and write out a descrip- 
tion of it. 

W. E. Crosby, of Cincinnati, thought that every child could be taught to 
state facts. The earliest efforts of the child, in composing, should be the 
statement of the facts of his own observation. The little child had not 
much logic, but he could see — could observe. 

He described the plan of teaching composition tried in the lower grades 
of the Cincinnati schools, last year ; one feature of which was to require 
the pupil to give the substance of his reading lesson in his own language, 
and then write it out on his sla e. 

John Hancock, of Cincinnati, thought the attempt to teach composition 
to little children, would result in just sucli a miserable failure as the com- 
position on ''My Cat." Ohiidren mast have thoughts before they can 

17 
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express them. A given amoant of intellectual discipline is necessary, be- 
fore a child can be expected to write upon a theme, however simple, in a 
connected manner. 

Dr. Hill (resaming) said that every fact is a thought, and hence in teach- 
ing children to observe facts, yon are teaching them to think. He did not 
agree with the last speaker in his views of the composition presented. He 
had begged permission to see the docament. He thonght it was a remark- 
able production for a child — some of the expressions containing genaine 
wit and being altogether beyond the nsnal attainments of children 1 A lit- 
tle girl of seven years, however, once nsed the following original sentence, 
in a composition describing the sports of two Kittens : 

** They put their arms round each others necks, and rolled over and over, 
one squealing bunch of fur." 

M. D. Parker, of Cincinnati, raised the inquiry, whether composition 
writing was commenced sufficiently early. He wished to hear the views of 
some experienced educator on this point. 

W. H. Doolittle, of Tellow Springs, asked whether the adoption of the 
written mode of recitation, as far as practicable, would not secure the de- 
sired results. 

£. E. White remarked that he did not claim to be an experienced 
educator, but his observations in the schools of the State enabled him to 
speak with some confidence in reply to the inquiry made by his friend from 
Cincinnati. 

In his judgment, the unsatisfactory results, attained in composition, are 
due mainly to three radical defects in the manner of teaching it : 1. The 
exercise is not introduced sufficiently early. 2. It is placed outside of the 
regular work of the scholar, as an incidental matter. 3. The efforts of the 
scholar are tested by a false standard. 

Composition should commence with the primer, and form an essential 
feature of the entire course of instruction. It should grow out of and be 
an aid to the other studies of the scholar — affording a practical use of 
knowledge as it is acquired. Instead of the first efforts of the scholar be- 
ing devoted to essay writing, there should be a well graded series of exerci- 
ses, passing from letter-making, to word-making, then to sentence-making, 
and finally to a connected essay on a theme. The instruction must be sys- 
tematic — not haphazard as now. A definite result must be aimed at in each 
grade of school. 

Our Principals and Superintendents have a work to do here. They must 
map out a definite course in composition, just as in any other branch of 
study, and then they must apply vigor oris tests j to see that the work is done. 

MR. COWDBRY'S report ON MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

The report opened with an earnest appeal to teachers to recognize Moral 
Culture as the great want of our schools and of the teachers' profession. This 
appeal was based chiefly on three connderations : 

1. Bducation is intended to multiply human enjoyments ; and since moral 
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calture is the purest and most enduring source of enjoyment, the absence of 
such calture in a system of education is a very serious defect 

2. In order to secure right conduct in life, the Moral Sense should be sover- 
eign among the faculties, guiding and purifying the propensities and passions 
and elevating all in aim and in action. 

3. Education is expected to confer power in some form, and hence that edu- 
cation is the most valuable that confers moral power—- the highest and most 
potent element of character. 

Bat can moral calture be regularly and suscessfully conducted in the school^ 
room ? This question Mr. Cowdery answered in the affirmative and proceeded 
to point out the instrumentalities to be employed. Among these were: 

1. The personal example of the teacher. 

2. The precepts and authority of the Scriptures. 

3. Specific appeals to the Moral Sense by examples from real life. 

4. Personal appeals by the teacher to each individual pupil 

The manner in which each of these specified means should be used was clearly 
pointed out and illustrated. 

In conclusion the speaker urged upon teachers the importance of better 
preparation of heart and mind for this great work and a more earnest endeavor 
to do their whole duty in this regard. 

The above is a very meagre outline of this excellent report, presenting only a 
skeleton of the argument 

DISCUSSION ON MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

Dr. Lord of Oolumbus opened the discussion. He sastained the report 
of Mr. Gowdery, both in regard to the importance of moral instruction and 
the means to be employed. He specially urged the importance of educat- 
ing the will. The great want in the character of the young is moral cour> 
age, or strength of will, to enable them to go forward manfully in the dis- 
charge of duty. The discipline of the school may be made a powerfal 
means of educating the will to vigorous and right action. 

Mr. Hancock, of Oincinnati, spoke at great length ; taking issue with ▼»- 
rions features of the report. He did not believe in frequent appeals to the 
conscience of children ; did not think it any part of a teacher's duty to im- 
part special moral instruction. He had no patience with the system of 
lecturing goodness into children. The best way to teach morality is to set 
an example of high honor and strict integrity. Children are sent to school 
for the pni-pose of receiving intellectaal cnltnre, and nothing else. He be- 
lieved that thorough mental training and rigid discipline, are the chief req- 
uisites in the formation of a good character; that a man of thorough mental 
discipline can not be a bad man. If he had twenty sons he would have 
their moral characters formed by the study of Plutarch's Lives. He was 
exceedingly emphatic in his objections to sectarianism, religions cant and 
" Pecksniffian whining^" 

Mr. Smyth replied : He was greatly pleased with Mr. Oowdery's report| 
and believed it the most important topic that could be brought before the 
Association. He, like his friend Hancock, had bo paitiaiiee with sectarian 
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bigotry, or relidons cant. Bat there is a caot of infidelity, and a sneering 
of irre'igion, which are a thonsand times more hartfnl and detestable than 
anything of which religions people are ever gnilty. He did not belieye that 
learning, mere mental discipline, has power to make a pare heart and a 
righteous life. Many of the greatest scoundrels that have ever cnrsed the 
world, have been men of thorough intellectual education ; and not only the 
Gospel of Christ, but also all human history, teaches the necessity of most 
careful and thorough moral training. He would rejoice if Mr. Gowdery's 
report could be placed in the hands of every teacher in Ohio, that all might 
** mark, learn and inwardly digest " the great truths which it presents. 

Mr. Lynch, of Oircleyille, was highly pleased with the report School 
instruction should prepare each child for the duties of life. The fact that 
the hearts of children are susceptible to moral truth, cannot be denied. He 
urged the importance of the Bible as a means of moral training. The 
mother of a large family of sons, all of whom had become men of great in- 
fluence and moral worth, was asked the secret of her success. She rep ied 
that she brought them up on the Proverbs. 

M. T. Brown, of Toledo, believed that the want of integrity of character 
is a fearful source of national weakness. It is the duty of school instruc- 
tion to care for the heart, as well as the intellect. Nor can we in safety 
neglect to give such instruction. The generation of children in our schools 
must be lifted up to that which is noble and true in life. But in this im- 
portant work we must be careful and not substitute dry formulas for the 
Uving spirit Children, are influenced little by creeds, but mightily by ex- 
ample. A vital element in all moral instruction, is the teacher's own per- 
sonal character. 

E. T. Tappan, of Cincinnati, agreed with Mr. Hancock in the position 
that there should not be a frequent appeal to the conscience of children. 
They may thus be driven from, instead of attracted to, that which is good. 
Nor did he believe anything was gained by constantly giving moral lectures 
to a school. Teachers must have common sense in teaching morals, as in 
everything else. 

Remarks were also made by Mr. Weston, of Yellow Springs, Mr. Sloan^ 
of Mt. Vernon, and Rev. Bobert Allyn, of Cincinnati, but our attention 
was so diverted while they were speaking, that we are unable to give their 
views, further than that they all sustained the report. 

MR. SULIOT'S ADDBS8S ON PE8TAL0ZZI. 
The materials from which this address was written, were gathered from 
the conversation and writings of some of Festalozzi's disciples and friends, 
whom Mr. Suliot had known intimately, in early years, in London and in 
Paris. The principal events of that eventful life were grouped together in 
a masterly manner and united with beautiful analyses of his character, and 
modes of instruction, forming one of the most interesting, instructive, and 
graphic sketcbes of a noble life, we have ever listened to. The limits of a 
single address obliged the speaker to give few and brief details. We can 
give only a very scanty abstract of his own epitome. 
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Pestalozzi was bora in Switzerland in 1745, the son of a phTsieian of high 
repntatioD but very moderate fortune. In his early boyhood, he was de- 
prived by death of a father's oare ; but his mother's self-sacrificing love 
secured to him a liberal education. Like many other great men, he did not 
distinguish himself at school, where he was. noted only by awkward and shy 
manners, and by almost feminine gentleness, combined with a fearless, un- 
selfish disposition, always ready to take, the part of the weak against the 
strong. 

Originally intended for the Church, he was discouraged by the real or 
fancied failura of his first efforts in the pulpit, when a candidate for ordina- 
tion, and turned to the study of the Law. The nature of his new pursuits 
brought him into more immediate contact with vice and ev 1 of every de- 
scription, and enabled him to probe the hollowness and unsoundness of the 
organization of society. His sensitive mind was so painfully impressed by 
the corruption of the people, and their total unfitness for the duties of life* 
that he sank into deep despondency. His constitution already impaired by 
excess of study, want of sleep and exercise, at last gave way, and a long 
and daDgerous illness followed. During his convalescence, he formed the 
resolution to give up a11 purely worldly ^ms and to devote himself unre- 
servedly to whatever task was appointed to him by Providence, whose voice 
seemed to call him in the secret of his heart, to arise and regenerate soci- 
ety. With that view, he gave up all professional studies and i pprenticed 
himself to a farmer, noted, not only for his agricultu ral skill, but for h'g 
deep interest in the welfare of the laboring poor. As soon as he found 
himself competent, he bought some wild land, erected on it its necessary 
buildings, and, for a number of years, devoted himself to the cultivation o' 
his estate, which at last he brought into a flourishing condition. 

H« then set about realizing his long- cherished plan to try, by beginning 
at the very elements of moral and intellectual culture, to re-establish soci 
ety on a firm and sound basis. Wherever he heard of a child whom the 
death, vagrancy, or vice of his parents, had deprived of his natural protec- 
tors, he took him home and became to him a father. 

Disregarding public ridicule, deaf to the warnings of his worldly-wi^e 
friends, he persevered for fifteen years, in his labor of love, till his resources 
were exhausted, partly from the disproportion between his means and the 
scale of his operations, and partly from his inability to manage judiciously 
the financial department of a large concern. But the experiment was so 
far successful as completely to t ove the efHcacy of the means which he 
employed to regenerate these poor, degraded children, whose hearts were 
tendered by the resistless power of love, as speedily as the vernal sun 
melted the snow on the surrounding mounta \\». 

From an almost lethargic state of discouragement, into which he had 
been thrown by the necessity of closing his asylum, and the hopelessness of 
ever being able to try another experiment, he was suddenly roused by acaU 
from the Swiss Government, who appointed him to take charge of a nnm' 
ber of children left homeless, in consequence of the destruction of their 
native town by the FreBcb invading army. He obeyed the call with also- 
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rity, and in spite of every difficulty — ^the physically and morally degraded 
condition of the children, his own nnpopnlarity as a Protestant, and the 
agent of a new and hated goyernment, the total want of school apparatns 
which might be said to consist only of himself and his pupils, — again the 
all powerful inflaence of his loring spirit, and the jodieions development of 
their facnlties in obedience to nature's laws, prodnced in those little victims 
of civil dissensions and relentless war, the same wonderfal change which 
had marked his efforts in his first experiment. Unfortunately the asylum 
had not been opened one year, when it had to be closed in consequence of 
the Austrians taking military possession of the town. After many attempts 
to carry out his views, at one time, actually condescending to act as assist- 
ant to an old woman in teaching an A B G class of little children, he was 
enabled, by the patronage of some men in power, to open a boarding school 
for the children of the richer class. 

This was the origin of the celebrated institution at Yverdun,on the shore 
of the lake of Neufchatel, which, for a number of years, attracted the at- 
tention of the most influential and thinking men of Europe, overflowed 
with pupils from almost every nation ; to which European Governments 
sent commissions to study the wotkiog of Festalozzi's method, with a view 
to introduce it into their respective countries. Accounts of the Institution 
were published in various languages, and served to make Festalozzi's views 
and practice still more widely known. 

Never perhaps before, had the idea of domestic life, in the highest sense 
of the word, been more completely realized ; never were the fruits of a 
christian family-spirit more beautifully displayed than at Yverdnn, so long 
as Pestalozzi, ably seconded by accomplished and devoted co-workers, con- 
tinued in full possession of his mental energy. There, persons of every, age 
and rank, of the most diversified gifts and acquirements, and of the most 
opposite character, teachers, pupils, servants, were bound together by that 
magic chain of love which Pestalozzi, in years a man verging to the grave 
— in heart, a child, seemed to weave around all those who came within the 
circle of his influence. With all the winning familiarity natural to their 
age, the children respected in Pestalozzi, their father ; in the teachers, their 
elder brothers. There was no need of arbitrary rules to keep under subjec- 
tion those on whom the constant flow of unaffected kindness imposed the 
reciprocal obligation of duty and love. But alas 1 beside Festalozzi's con- 
stitutional incapacity to manage economically the finances of the institu- 
tion, in proportion as he was enfeebled by age, his mind worn out by fifty 
years of toil, self-denial and anxiety, became unable to withstand the insid- 
ious ascendency of talented, but unprincipled men, (one of them, his son- 
in-law, who might well have been called the evil genius of Pestalozzi and of 
the Institution.) In vain his early colleagues struggled to counteract this 
baleful influence ; they felt themselves at last compelled to leave the Insti- 
tution in disgust and despair. After their departure, it rapidly pursued its 
downward course. Once the abode of domestic harmony and christian fel- ' 
lowship, it had become a scene of anarchy and disorder, and was crushed a 
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last in 1824, less by the weight of debt than by the general discredit into 
which it had now fallen, under the rule of unworthy counsellors. 

Broken-down in fortune, health, and spirits, Pestalozzi retired to his 
former home, once so beautiful and so happy, now dilapidated and desolate^ 
there to complete the only work now in his power — a corrected edition of 
his writings. Death came at last, a blessed relief from a scene of troubles 
and sorrow. He died in 1827, aged 81. 

The lecturer concluded his address with appropriate remarks on the les- 
son which may be learned from Festalozzi's troublous and eventful life, — that 
the brightest talents, the purest benevolence and noblest aspirations, will 
('ail of their purpose, nnless regulated by prudent and methodical habits 
After all the ignorant prejudice, selfish opposition and various obstacles 
which he had to encounter, it must be confessed, with sorrow, that Pesta- 
lozzi had no worse enemy than himself, whose indiscriminate generosity, 
impatience of all order and system, entire neglect of matters of business 
and indifference to the value of money, save as an instrument to secure 
some immediate object, — tended more effectually than any external influ- 
ence to thwart his efforts and bring his noble plans into discredit. 

But the evil which he unintentionally caused, has long vanished like the 
evening mist before the morning sun, and Festalozzi's houored name shines 
now one of the brightest among the benefactors of humanity. Wherever 
the principles of education prevail, there maybe traced the influence of Pes- 
talozzi, — and no where perhaps more clearly than in the free schools 
of America. It is impossible to converse with our ablest and most suc- 
cessful educators, to study theii' writings, or see them at work, without feel- 
ing that (unconsciously to themselves it may be) they are inspired and 
actuated by a truly Pestalozzian spirit ; just as the purest principles and 
motives of actions in the world, the noblest deeds, can be more or less di- 
rectly traced to the hallowed influence of Christ's spirit and teaching. 

PROF. Welch's address on primary instruction. 

This admirable address opened with the postulate that the test of every theory 
is its accordance with nature. Excellence in art, in literature and in science 
is measured by the same unerring standard. If the sculptor, the painter, the 
poet or the dramatist' is not true to nature, he faila Science is but the attempt 
to interpret and imitate nature. What nature does perfec% and grandly, 
science does imperfectly and on a petty scale. 

Since in every department of human thought and endeavor nature is the only 
standard and test of excellence, why is she so often ignored or rejected in our 
attempts at education ? If the sculptor interrogates nature for his models and 
guides every stroke of his chisel in conformity to the quality of the material he 
is fashioning, how strange that the teacher, the fashioner ot diviner forms, 
should fail to heed the teachings of nature 1 She bids him go to the child itself) 
to study his capabilities, wants and activities for the guiding principles of his 
education ; but he strives instead to baffle nature by forcing the child to con- 
form to his unnatural method. 
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The child's own nataral impulses are the troe guides of the teacher in his 
efforts to develop his faculties into healthy growth. He should study the child's 
sensations in order to secure physical soundness; his capacities and tastes, to 
develop intellectual vigor ; and his iitapulses and desires, to promote a healthy 
moral growth. 

Bnt how discouraging and inconsistent is the contrast between our physical 
and our moral management of children I Our supply of tiieir physical wants 
is usually guided by the natural indications of the same — ^the sensations of 
hunger and thirst, the desire for rest and action, etc. But in the supply of their 
moral or intellectual cravings we greatly disregard the voice of nature. lostead 
ef using these desires, we abuse them. When they ask for bread, we give them 
a stone. 

True education should be regulated by the gradual and successive unfoldings 
of the child's facultiea The sensations of light and color, of touch, and of the 
other senses, are the first to manifest themselves. These are the first dawnings 
of the soul's life. Of the mental faculties, perception, curiosity and imagina- 
tion first appear. Then reason is gradually developed and assumes the rule over 
the impulses and passions. 

As the several organs of a plant expand gradually according to a regular law 
of sequence, so it is with the growth of the several faculties of the souL How 
great is the folly of urging on the precocious development of a rudimentary 
reason to a feeble, tottering march, and, at the same time, to lull to sleep the 
several faculties of the child which nature means to waken first into action — to 
force upon children the impalpable mysteries of grammar, and numbers, ap- 
pealing to faculties not yet developed ! We should on the contrary wait till the 
maturity of the senses and the imaginative faculties can supply judgment and 
reason with materials. 

The child that can understand (not merely repeat mechanically) those and 
such like abstractions, is no longer a child, but a precocious man, an object of 
pity, not of admiration— reminding one of a blighted fruit, stung by insects into 
a premature and unnatural semblance of ripeness. 

The scholastic mode of teaching geography, arithmetic and grammar in our 
Primary Schools, being calculated to distort, rather than develop the faculties of 
young children, should be banished. Bnt nature's geography, arithmetic and 
grammar are very different text books. The child's little world of home, the 
school, the village, and the living landscape constitute nature's " First Lessons 
in Geography;" but the "Primary Geographies" of the schools commence 
with the big round world, and descending through hemispheres, continents, 
oceans, islands, seas, rivers, capes, etc., end just where nature begins. 

In numbers, the schools teach children to chatter about the laws of increase 
from right to lefV, of tens of units, of units of hundreds, and hundreds of 
thousands ; nature on the contrary has units of marbles, tens of cherries, 
hundreds of flowers, and thousands of stars. The teacher thrusts the little 
ehild into the mysteries of the multiplication table and fractions ; but nature 
sets him to multiplying steps and dividing apples. 

[Here Prof. Welch digressed from his argument to offer a few practical sug. 
gestious on the method of object- teaching — exhibiting a large chart of colors 
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and explaining briefly how the child may be taught the several gradations of 
tints and shades of color, etc. He remarked that it would require another hour 
to give even an imperfect idea of the processes of object-teaching.] 

He remarked in conclusion that the results of our methods of education do 
not reveal their true character. Fortunately for the child, if we try to work 
with false methods on a healthy and vigorous subject, nature will generally baffle 
us to a great extent, and thought will move on in its proper channel. Precocity 
and stupidity are the extremes of the results of unnatural methods of teaching. 
Bat apparent stupidity in school is often a protest against the unnatural food 
forced upon children in the school-room. It often brightens into talent A 
teacher who is greatly troubled with blockheads may be sure that there is at 
least one not very remote I 

We have written out the above imperfect sketch of this excellent address from 
the hasty notes of a friend, who, at the time, jotted down a few ideas or flashes 
of thought lor himself to ruminate upon. We have supplied much from memo- 
ry, but, at best, are only able to present a few gems rudely torn from their set- 
ting and more or less marred and mutilated in the effort. 



REPORT OP THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

In accordance with the Constitution of this Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee submits the following annual report 

The seventh section of the Constitution makes it the duty of the Executive 
Committee to carry into effect all orders and resolutions of the Association, and 
to devise and put into operation such other measures, not inconsistent with the 
object of the Association, as it may deem deem best During the past year 
of severe trial to all our educational interests, your Committee has endeavored 
to carry out, with faithfulness and vigor, the spirit of this provision. The 
new and peculiar dangers, incident to a state of civil war, to which our schools 
have been exposed, have been met, and, though not wholly diverted, have been 
greatly lessened. 

The early progress of active hostilities was attended with a general diversion 
of the public mind from the subject of education. The one all-absorbing 
interest was the Rebellion. The uprising of the people to crush it paralyzed, for 
the time being, every other effort Seeing that this state of things could not 
long continue, and that an unnecessary check in our school work would inevi- 
tably lead to future disaster, the Committee felt it to be its duty to put forth 
every eflbrt to keep our school forces in active operation. To this end, the 
annual meeting of the Association — ^the postponement of which was counseled 
by earnest and true friends of the cause — was held as usual, and with the most 
gratifying results. The influence of the Elyria meeting, successful even beyond 
the anticipations of the most hopeful, has been widely and favorably felt It 
was like an unexpected victory to a discouraged army. It put nerve and vigor 
into our educational ranks. 
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In the early historj of this Association^ the Teachers' Institute was relied 
upon as the most important agencj, not only for improving our schools and 
elevating the profession of teaching, but also for creating and extending a 
strong public sentiment, which should first secure and then maintain an efficient 
school system. The Chairman of the Executive Committee was employed as 
the agent of the Association, and his time was largely devoted to this special 
work. 

During the three years of Mr. Andrews' labors as the agent of this body, 
120 Institutes were held in the State, into which 9,813 teachers were gathered 
and instructed in their duties. During the succeeding year in which Dr. Lord 
was our agent, 41 Institutes were held, attended by 2,653 teachers. Thus the 
four years in which our present excellent school system was organized and 
put into successful operation, constitute emphatically the Institute Period of oar 
educational history. 12,000 teachers were thus more or less quickened and 
vitalized and sent forth into their respective fields of labor to disseminate a 
higher and truer educational spirit among the people. Nor was the mflaence 
of these Institutes wholly professional The evening exercises were mainly 
devoted to the discussion of questions of public interest and were largely at- 
tended by citizens and friends of education. During the first year of Mr. 
Andrews' labors, '^two hundred practical educational addresses" were thus 
delivered in various parts of the State, appealing to and influencing not less 
than sixty^thousand citizens. 

These efforts were crowned with success in the passage of the new school 
law of 1853. The creation of the office of School Commissioner by thia law 
relieved the Association from the necessity of continuing an agent in the field, 
and with one year's efficient labor b^ Dr. Lord the enterprise was abandoned. 

But the amount of labor required to initiate the new system and secure for it 
a fair trial called the Commissioner, for the time being, away from the special 
work hitherto undertaken by the agent of the Association. Indeed not only the 
Commissioner, but all the active educators of the State have been largely en- 
gaged in building up and perfecting a school system whose excellencies shovild 
be its praise and defense. A considerable number of Institutes have been held 
each year ; but they have gradually assumed a more strictly professional char- 
acter, losing measurably in their influence on public sentiment 

Meanwhile the cry of high taxes has gradually developed an opposition to the 
system which has been made clamorous for its mutilation by the increased burden 
of taxation incident to the Great Rebellion. The time has come when educators 
must defend our school system while they build. They must plant their garrisons 
and send out their pickets. Public sentiment must be aroused and fortified 
against the enemy. 

Although not the authorized agent of the Association, the Chairman of your 
Committee has felt it to be his duty to assist in averting this new and imminent 
danger to our school interests. To this end he has encouraged Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, visiting nearly all that have been held, delivering educational adresses, and 
often assisting in the work of instruction. In these labors, he has been greaUy 
cheered with the sure evidence that our school system is strong in the hearts of the 
people. Even at a time when the very ground is tremulous with the life 
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struggles of the nation, the audiences at the evening exerciees of these Institutes 
have been large — often crowded 

During the last session of the General Assembly he quietly looked after the in- 
terests of our schools, earnestly co-operating with the Commissioner and other 
iriends of our school system, in their endeavors to avert unfavorable legislation; 
Early during the session, he was invited by the Chairman of the School Committee 
in the House to meet with them for consultation in regard to a number of Bills 
which had been referred to them. He went before the Committee as the official 
representative of the Teachers of the State, and received a most respectftil hear- 
ing. To the unanimous action of this influential Committee in opposition to 
every measure which would cripple or retard the eflBciency of the schools, is the 
defeat of such legislation (the reduction of the school levy excepted) largely due. 

Three years ago, when the present Chairman of the Executive Committee first 
entered upon his duties, the financial afiairs of the Association were in a very un- 
settled condition. It has "been his ambition to hold the office just long enough to 
adjust all these claims and to effect the complete transition of the Association 
from a business body to a deliberative and professional one. 

The two previous reports of the Committee announced the settlement of the 
old accounts of the Journal of Education and its transfer to private parties* 
The agreement of the publishers to pay to the Association ten per cent of all 
receipts on subscription over $1,500, promises this year to yield a small revenue. 

The settlement of the accounts of the McNeely Normal School has not been 
assumed by the Executive Committee, but has been left entirely to the Board of 
Trustees, except the claim of Miss Cowles (originally $225) on which the Com- 
mittee had paid $100, at the time of making the last report, and therein assumed 
the responsibility on the part of the Association to pay the balance. At the 
last meeting of the Association at Elyria, the Committee received a proposition 
from Miss Cowles, liberally offering to receipt in full if the Association could 
then pay her $100. Only $72.60 were in the hands of the Committee, but Dr. 
Lord generously advanced the requisite amonnt. The Committee has now re- 
funded to Dr. Lord the money advanced by him, thua canceling the last claim 
against the Association. 

It affords the Committee very great pleasure thus to be able to record the fact 
that the Association is at last out of debt and in a condition promising con- 
tinued and increasing usefulness in the future. 

The following statement from the Finance Committee shows the receipts and 
expenditures of the Association for the current year : 

RBCBIPTS. 

ytom balance i" the Treasury atKewark Meetiug - $18 80 

** Ifembership Fees atEljria « 48 00 

** MoNeely JNormal Fund per Anson i^yili 10 90 

** Membership Fees at Mt. Vernon (in part) 27 50 

Total. .$105 50 

EXPENDITURES. 

For Liohtinff Chnroh, eto.» at Ebria ^. — — $S 00 

*' Printing Programmes* Flftper, PostagOi ete 3 40 

•• Claim of Miss Cowles MO 00 ^ 

ToUl , .$108 40 

Balaneenow in hands of Committee ......* ...«...»m lOo> 

E. E. WHITB, 
CSiairman of Sxeentiye CommittM: 
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"OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, Aagost 1, 1862. j 

Qtiestion, — The Board of School Ezaoiioers of Mahoning county, desire 
the opinion of the School Oommissioner on the following qaestion. Ought 
we to grant a certificate of qnalifications for teaching, to a candidate who 
praises the course pursaed by Jeff. Dayis, and boldly expresses his sympa- 
thy with the rebellion ? 

^nn&6r.— Section 45 of the School Law, specifies the requisite qualifica> 
tions for obtaining a legal certificate for teaching a common school : namely, 
ability *'to teach Orthography, Beading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
and English Grammar;" also, *'good moral character.'' Any candidate 
possessing these qualifications, has a just claim to a certificate. Whatever 
may be his particular religious views, whether he be Jew or Gentile, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, and whatever may be his political principles, whether he 
be Democrat or Republican, for slavery or against slavery, are matters 
which lie outside of the legitimate range of examination. They are sub- 
jects with which Examiners have nothing to do. They should carefully ab- 
stain from meddling with the candidate's denominational preferences and 
political views. If our school system shall ever be perverted to partizan 
purposes, it will become a curse instead of a blessing to the people. 

But to pratse Jeff\ Davis and and sympathize w^h the rebellion of which 
he is the head, are not lawful or moral practices. This rebellion is not the 
outgrowth of any just and legitimate political principle. It is treason. It 
if crime against society, against law, against God ; and he who sympathises 
with it, and praises those who have been most active in its perpetration,'can 
not possess ^^goodmorcU character ;*^ and should not be granted licenses to 
teach our schools. Let them be sent to Gamp Ohaee or Fort Warren, but 
never let them pollute our school houses and corrupt the minds of our chil- 
dren 

But examiners should exercise the utmost care and prudence in regard to 
their conclusions in such cases. They should not be quick to pass judg- 
ment against those who disagree with them in regard to the origin or the 
management of this most unhappy war in which we are now engaged Upon 
these and various other points, there is a difference of opinion between cit- 
izens who are equally patriotic. And, in my opinion, it would be fi&r better 
that the vilest traitor should be licensed to teach, than that a candidate 
should be rejected for any reason less than downright treason. 

Question.— The union Schools of our village are operating under the act 
for Schools in cities, towns, Ac, passed February 1849 ; and have estab- 
lished the 24 Monday of January annually, for the election of Members of 
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the Board of Edacation, whose terms may expire at that time ; which are 
two of said board. At the time oar last election should have been held, 
there was no notice given, conseqaeotly no election held. 

1. Can the two members, whose term expired at that time, legally hold 
over until the next annual election, or can an election be called at any time 
to fill said vacancy ? 

2. Will the place of an absentee, who has enlisted in the United States 
service for three years, become vacant before his time expires, unless he 
resigns, or not until it is declared vacant by the Acting Members of said 
board, or have the Acting Members power to declare said place vacant, and 
proceed to fill it by appointment until the next annual election ? 

Answer l«f.— By reference to Section 4 of the Act mentioned, it will be 
seen that *' there shall annually be chosen in the same manner, two directors, 
each of whom shall serve for three years, anduntil thetr nuccessom sliall be 
elected and qualified,'* This is a sufficient answer to the first clause of the 
inquiry. I do not see that this Act provides for a s/peddl election. 

Answer 2d, — An enlistment for three years is equivalent to resignation 
of the ofiice of director. It is true that his three years absence is not a 
forfeiture of re.«iidence ; but it does put it out of his power to serve as di- 
rector. A real vacancy occurSf which may be filled by the acting directors 
until the next annual election. The Section already quoted, declares that 
" such intermediate vacancies as may occur to be filled by the actiog direc- 
tors, until the next annual election, when such vacancies shall be filled by 
the electors." 

ANSON SMYTH, 
State School Commissioner. 



The following persons renewed or obtained membership in the Ohio 
Teachers* Association at Mt. Vernon by the payment of $1.00 : 

Eli T. Tappan, J. H. Barnum, W. A. McKee, W. P. Kerr, Isaac 
Wright, 0. F. Dutton, W. H. Bobbie, W. M, Peiton, C. C. Chamberlin, 
J. M. Clemens, W. E. Crosby, 0. C. Rounds, C. W. Griffith, A. D. Lord, 
W. D. Henkle, A. Bennet, Isaiah Rider, Theodore Sterling, E. P. Hunt, 
S. A. Norton, A. P. Wiles, Collin Ford, M. H. Doolittle, Isaac P. Bangs, 
John S. Taylor, W. P. Harford, G. H. Twiss, L. M. Oviatt, H. Norton, 
B. W. Macready, John Lynch, L. F. Lewis, A, J. Clark, Mrs. E. A. Casey, 
A. C. Fenner, Daniel Hough, C. R. Stuotz, C. S. Doolittle, Rev. E. Bush- 
nell, C. S. Martindale, John Hancock, Miss Bettie A. Dot ton, J. B. 
Weston, Mrs. A. E. Weston, M. G. Waterson, M. D. Parker, J. D. JStine 
R. 0. Mitchell, J. F. Fleming. S. N. Sanford, Robert Allyn, W. Mitchell, 
G. T. Chapman, Miss Mary Hough, W. C. Catlin, Miss Rebecca H. Rice, 
H. H. Stevens, B. B McVay, D. D. Pickett, Anson Smyth. John Hanson, 
Chas. S. Royce, C. P. Breckenridge, Geo. P. HasUins, W. J. Tucker, Miss 
Polly Doane, Jas. Allison, Albert Miller, S. A. Oravath, Mrs. M. R. 
Oravath, W. W. Haight, Miss Ellen Shawan, Miss Sarah J M(»ure, Miss 
Gertrude Reed, M. P. Cowdery, M. T. Brown, E. 0. 8. Miller. Miss Mar- 
nret Painter, E. D. Kingsley, J. D. Taylor, W. S. Taylor, 0. H. Kellogg, 
J. E. Philips, Silas Marvin. Jun., Jas. Marvin, Jas. B. Irvin, B. R. Gass, 
8. S. Jack, A. Quintrelle, W. W. Gushing, Miss Mary Ainslie. S. A. Butts, 
R. W. Norris, R. Q. Beer, M. Hutchison, £. E. White, Mrs. E. £. White 
—total, 97. 
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THE MT. VERNON MEETING. 

We devote oar pages almost wholly to an aecoant of this aoasvaUy later- 
estiDg meeting of the Association. The programme promised mach, but 
our ezpectatioiis were more than realised. It was a grand meeting, every- 
thing moving off (except the cars which seemed to avoid connections !) to 
the delight and satisfaction of all present. 

The attendance was fally equal to the average of the meetings of the 
Association, notwithstanding the nntowardness of the times and the failure 
to secure half-fare tickets on the principal railroads. The prominent edu- 
cators in dififerent parts of the State were well represented. The Oleveland 
teachers turned out almost en masse. Delegates were also in attendance 
from Pennsylvania and Indiana. 

We can safely aay that in ability and practical value the reports and 
addresses have, on the whole, never been excelled, if equaled, in the history 
of the Association. 

The discnssions were spirited, but, in our judgment, were somewhat de- 
ficient in practicalness and thoroughness. We doubt whether those who 
listened to the discussion on Composition carried away much of practical 
value. Many good things were said, but, two or three speakers excepted, 
in very general, often indefinite, terms. The discussion on Moral Instruc- 
tion drifted somehow out of the practical and legitimate channel of the 
subject into a bayou on ** religious cant/' etc., terminating in a special 
avowal of orthodoxy and a general explanation to the effect that '' nobody 
was hurt." The speeches, however, had the merit of being brief and 
painted. 

We have never attended a meeting of the Association where so little 
time was spent in the frivolous discussion of unimportant resolutions. A 
large number of resolitione were acted upon, but usually without discus- 
sion. It was refreshing to see business put through with such dispatch. 
Great credit is due President Allyn for this result He presided with vigor 
as well as dignity. 

We, in common with others, were disappointed in the crowding out of 
the discussions on '' Object Teaching " and " Physical Exercises,'' caused 
by the derangement of the programme on Wednesday afternoon and eve- 
ning. Had the report and discussion on Lorin Andrews and the Annual 
Address occurred at Uie appointed time, the exercises set down for Thurs- 
day could have been completed. However, the scene of wild and tumult- 
uous joy on Wednesday evening, caused by the Richmond canard, was 
worth half a dozen discussions. It was sublime — especially the bonfire and 
the^McJUs/ 
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Mr. MitchelPs arraDgements for the meeting were excellent and his 
prompt and conrteons attentions made all feel at home. The citizens of 
Mt. Yernon showed themselves worthy of their repntation for hospitality 
— and patriotism. 



New Subscribers Wanted. — Unless the mass of testimony in our possession 
from teachers of all grades, is strangely false and hypocritical, the Monthly 
deserves to be read by every teacher in the State. The progress now going on in 
school instruction is wonderfhl At no previous time has there been such an 
earnest inquiry for truer methods and a better knowledge of teaching. Guided 
by a practical knowledge of the wants of our schools and the needs of teachers, 
we are striving to adapt our pages to these necessities. We are encouraged with 
the assurance that we are not laboring in vain. 

But how shall we reach the 23,000 teachers in Ohio ? We must depend large- 
ly upon the Examiners of these teachers, upon Superintendents, Principals of 
Union Schools and Academies, and other edncators who are deeply interested 
in the progress of education, to aid us. Doubtless more than one half of all the 
teachers in the State are not aware of the existence of this periodical A much 
larger number know nothing of its real character. How largely might our cir- 
culation be increased, if those who stand at the head of our school interests in 
different localities would make teachers feel their need of such assistance. 

We do not ask the teachers of our lower grades of schools to take the Month- 
ly simply to help support it for its general usefulness (a worthy motive, however,) 
but we do ask every progressive teacher whether he does not need it We 
ought to receive hundreds of new subscribers during the next three months. 
Will not the friends of the cause lend us a helping hand ? 

Mr. Googbsh all's Address on Lorin Andrews. — We have solicited and 
received a copy of this address for publication. Its appearance may be ex- 
pected in connection with Mr. Andrews' portrait, if we are successful in our 
efforts to secure the engraving of the plate. 

How many of our readers wish extra copies of the portrait (25 cts. each) 
to hang up in their schoolrooms or send away to friends ? An early response 
will assist us in determining whether we can get the plate engraved. 

Bound Volumes. — We are authorized by the Executive Committee to 
sell Volumes VI, VII or VIII of the Journal of Educaiion, neatly bonnd 
in muslin, as follows : Volume VI for $1.00 ; Volumes VII and VIII 
(each deficient in one number^ 75 cents each ; or the three volumes together 
for $2.25. 

We have a few bound copies of the Educational Monthly for 1861 for 
sale. Price $1.00. 

43" We wish to bay a few copies of the Monthly for 1860. On receipt of 
the twelve nnmbers by mail, we will send the Monthly for one year, com- 
mencing with the Jnly namber. 
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Kbnton CoLLKQB.-'Ai theolofle of the meeting of the Asiociation at Mt. Vernont we, 
in company witb a small party, f i«ited the baildincs and irroundi of this Institution. It 
was our flrscvi^it to Qambier, and we looked tbroush the spacious and beautiful grounds, 
the Halls of the Littrary Societies, the College Libraries, Bezley Hall, etc., ^ ith a lively 
interest. But there was one spot more sacred to us than lawns, edifices or aloores. We 
sought a little mound of earth, unadorned save with a rose, a fuchsia, a geranium, a 
heliotrope, and a vase of fresh fluwen. placed there by the hand of love. On either side 
stood two giant oaks as sentinels, their trunks united with chords, on which were huns 
baskets of myrtle, geranium and pendent moss, dropping their dewy tears above the good 
man'i dust beneath. It was the grave of Andrews I 

Aktiooh Collkok.— At a meeting of the Board of Trustees on the 24th of June, Dr. 
Hill resigned his position as President of the roliegCt and Rev* Austin Oraig, D. D., was 
elected as his successor. Dr. Craig has leave of absence one year, without salary. Dr. 
Hiirs administ'ration closed with the College entirely free frcm debt. 

The Unitarians retain their position in the Board of Trustees, hot tacitly permit the 
active control oi the College t^ pass into the hands of the Christian members who intend 
to keep up the co.legiate department as heretofore. The faculty during the coming 
year is to consist of Prof. J. D. W'Ston, late Principal of the preiraratory department, 
three professors or tutors and one lady assistant. The fall term will open for students of 
both sexes on Wednesday, 8ept. 10. 

Western Resebts Nobhal School.— This Institution, located at Milan, 0., Samuel 
F. Newman, A. M., Principal, is one of the best conducted and most prosperous in the 
State. It is a well appointed t^eminary with the preparatitu of Teachers for a leading 
object. A class in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is organised each term. 

We learn from the AnnuHl Circular that the enrollment during the past year has been 
only one-fourth less than in the most prosperous times, and that the prospects for next 
year are very encouraging. The next term of twelve week" commences Aug. 25th. Classes 
will be instructed in Infantry Tactics (not the ditch-digging kind I) during the year. Tui- 
tion $8.(>0 per term. 

During the pa^t year, Mr. Newman, unsolicited and without remuneration, has sent us 
the names of about thirty subscribers, always accompanying the same with the money. 
An Institution with such a live man at its head deserves, as it is sure to get, a liberal 
patronage. 

Xbnia Feuale College.— This Institution, Wm. Smith, A.m., Principal, is beautifully 
looated in the City of Xenia and is receiving a liberel i-atronage. The total number of 
students enrolled during the year, just closed, was 118. 

We were present a few minut4>8 at the annual examination and listened to the review of 
two classes, both of which acquitted themselves with a good degree of credit. We were 
not a little amused at the intentness with which the Examining Board (two clergymen) 
examined the text-hooks instead of the class I 

The next term commences Sept, 2. 

American Institute of Instruction.— The third annual meeting of this body will be 
held in Hartford, Conn., on the SOth.Slst and 33d days of August. The programme of 
exercises piomises xn interesting meeting. 

Institutes. "Normal Institutes are now in progress, or are to be held during the 
month, «t£lyria, Putnam, Urbana, Hopedale, Lebanon, Eatout Springfield, McConnels- 
ville, Pomerey, and in Wood County. We have the following appointments to assist in 
oondueting Teacher's Institutes : Springfield, Aug. 4 ; Circleville, Aug. 11 ; Canfield, 
Aug. SS ; French Creek (Lorain County), Sept. 1 ; Berea, Sept. — ; Akron, Oct. — ; 

Austinbi^rg, : Bellair, Deo. 23; Cambridge. Deo. 29. We have made conditional 

promises to attend several other Institutes during the Fall. 

A Situation Wanted.— A lady of several years' experience desires a situation a" 
Teacher of Music on the Piano and Melodeon, including 1 borough Base ; Painting in Oil 
Water Colors, Chromatic, Grecian; Drawing, Crayoning, and the French language. 

Good references given. Address Miss H> Box 140, Knightstown, Ind. 

The New York Independent, of a recent date, has two very able educational articles. 
One is headed. ** Our Sehools—Tkeir Needs ; " the other is a review of educational pub- 
lio»tions, including Journals. We have marked them for further noiice. 
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roHNSON's Nbw iLLUfiTTRATiSD Family A.TLAS. Tho largest, fiuest execsated and only 
Illustrated Township Atlas of the World ever published. Compiled, Drawn and fin- 
rraved under the Supervision of J. K. Gourds and A. J. Jobnson. Published by 
Johnson & Ward. New York. 

This splendid work ooatains over one hundred maps and plans, three hundred illastra- 
>ions and ninety-^eren imperial folio page«i of desoriptire text. 

The maps are engraved upon the very best steel plates and present with great aoouracy. 
knd minuteness the outlines and details of geographical and topographioal knowledge, 
rhe maps of the United States present clearly every tou^nsAip, together with the entire 
letwork of internal improvements— stage routes, railroads* canals, etc.— making them the 
nost full and reliable war maps now published. In short, we know of no maps superior 
n accuracy, fullness or distinctness to those in this work. 

The pictorial illustrations are among the best we have ever seen both as to execution 
tnd usefulness. They present to the eye tho leading features of different localities, con- 
veying a better idea of their physical features, their f*un». flora, etc., than pages of 
nrritten descriptien. 

The text contains a valiiable treatise on Physical Geography (beautifully illustrated) 
tnd a full Description of each country and state. The population of all the counties in 
bo United States is glFcn in accordance with the census for I8fi0. 

Another valuable feiture is ttie provision for pasting in new maps or leares whenever 
shanges or new discoveries m&y make such a course necessary. 

We need not say to our readers that a good Atlas is a sine qua non to the general reader. 
low often, since the opening of the Rebellion- havs we turned from the telegraphic ool- 
imns of the daily paper to our imperfect maps only to be disappointed and vexed. If 
>ar armies ever move again, we have now the means of following them. 

FsiMOB Taught : Systematic Instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. By Dr. 
M. E. LiuBNTHAL and Robert Allyn, M. A. Published by W. B. Smith A Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

This little work is designed to meet a very great want in school instruction, viz : To 
present aconrse of lessons in composition based on object-teaching' It aims by sysiem- 
itic instruction in object lessons t<> furnish the child with material out of which tt build 
up a composition. This we accept as the true plan, and we have somewhat critically 
ejcamined the work to see if it faithfully embodies it. 

The first two chapters are devoted to simple lessons, designed to develoif ideas mainly 
by observation. We are greatly pleased with these lessons. Skillfully taught, they will 
certainly open the eyes of children, and furnish them #ith ideas. 

The third chapter contains brief stories to be read by the piupils, then repeated orally 
and finally written from memory ; also pieces of poetry to be read and changed into prose , 
The^e are valuable exercises. 

The fourth chapter presents *' dim outlines " of a story from which the child is expected 
to make a composition. We object to this chapter in toto* It is contrary to the princi- 
ples of object teaching. These outlines may be suggestive to the author, who has the 
story in mind^ but to us they are *' blind guides*'' Brookfield's plan of leading the child 
by quettiont to find his own material, is greatly superior. 

Part Second contains well arranged object lessons of a higher order> and closes with ex- 
ercises in letter- writing and in the various kinds of business'paper* 

We commend this work to teachers. Its successful use will mark a new era in primary 
instruction. 

Shsbt Music— We have received from the publisher, Horace Waters, New Tork, 
** Why have my loved ones gone?" and ''Better days are coming," both by Stsfhbn G. 
F08TEB. The words and music of the first ballad will find a response in thousands of 
desolated hearts in these sad days. The second rings with joyful hope, lifting one quite out 
of national blues. We can't sing the third verse, however, for we are not ** sure he 's right." 

We have also received from the same source « ** Shall we know each other there?" 
(renr pretty,) and " Where Liberty dwells is my country," each arranged as a duet with 
chorus without piano accompaniment. Price 3 cents. Postage 1 cent. 

16* 
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Rat's Tmn BxAiiPLn: ThrMThoonnd TsttSnunplM in Ari^metie* Prstmnd fot 

Say'i Mtthem&tieAl OonrM. PttUiah«d by W. B. Smith ft Co., Oinoimiftti. 

This book ii designed to meet a waat long felt by thoee teaohen of Arithmetic who 
hare found out that soholan may go throngh with our ordinary tezt-bookg, solrinii the 
Questionit with answers to work to, with apparent intelligenee, and yet really gftin Tei7 
little practical knowledge of Arithmetic. It is a common praetioe among the bell 
teachers of Arithmetic, especially in onr Oraded Schools, to proTide themselves with nn* 
morons extra examples with which to familiarise the different mles apd processes and to 
enable the scholar to solre an example by what is in it, rather than by its position in the 
book or by its answer The dictating of these examples to the class or the writing of 
them on the bisck- board to be copied, added to the labor of selectinc or prepaiioff them* 
is often a serere tax, and has giyen rise to a desire among teachers for a hand-book of 
such examples published in a cheap form. Oar experience teacles that such examples 
shonld be neitb<*r too difficult nor unneeetiFaril) awkward (involving long and tedious 
processes). 

From the examination we have given Ray'^ Test Examples, we believe they meet these 
requirements fully. Tbe number of examples in each srticle is so great as to make a 
proper selection, to suit the advsncement of the class, ven* easy. We predict for this 
work a cordial reception and a latge sale. 

Two editions have be^n issued : One with answers (in back part) for Tkaekerg^ and an- 
other without answers /or Pvpt^tf. F«r farther information, see W. B. Smith A Go.'s 
iVeie Advtrtiting Page. 

Pbocudikos uf thb Amxrican Institutsof Inhtbuctiom. 1801 —This body publishes 
annually a volume containing the Journal of its Proceedings, and a few Addresses or 
Ijectures, fi elected from those deliTered at the Annual Meeting, either by a vote of the 
Institute or by the Board of Censors. Tbe volumes nuw published (thirty-two) form a 
very respectable educational librnr^ The entire set ma> be purchssed of Ticknor A 
Fields, Boston. Mass., for about fifty cents per volume. 

Among the four Lectures published in the volume before as» is an excellent one on 
** Christian Culture in Public Schools,*' by Hon. Anson Smyth, our worthy School Com- 
missioner. The profession in Ohio will appreciate this compliment. 

ANALT8I8 OF THB Emolibh Sbmtkncb. Deslsned for advanced classes in English G-ram- 
mar. By A. S. W slob, A. M.. Principal of Michigan State Kormal School. Published 
by A. S. Barnes k Burr, New York. 

A slixht aoQuaintanoe with the author of this work has led us to examine it with con- 
siderable care. We find its classification simple, its nomenclature quite philosophical 
and its statement of principles clear and concise. It presents an exhaustive analysis of 
the English sentenee in the fewest poi^sible words* In conciseness, the work is certainly 
the maximum of excellence. It embodies the results of many years' careful study and 
research by a vigorous and earnest thinker, and the system it presents has been thorough- 
ly tested by teaching it to advanced classes in the State Normal School. It richly deserves 
he attention of educators. 

Rankin's Impbovep School Desk.— We have examined ihe modsl of this desk. It is 
neat} convenient, durable and cheap, and can be manufactured where needed by any good 
mechanic. These qualities are securing for the invention the favorable notice of teachers 
and Boards of Education. We see no reaso why this desk should not displace the un- 
sightly and health-destroying bex-deeksoften tiund iu the c-hetperdsfs M school-hcutee 
We wish it God-speed in its beneficent mission. 

Michigan Statb Tbaohbbs' Institutbs.— We learn from the Catalogue received that, 
the Spring Series of Institutes for 186S, held under the direction oi Hon- John M. Gregory 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was the most successful ever held in the 
State. Good for Michigan 1 

EnEAf A.'^ln our notice of Ihe American Institute of Instruction, page 258, for '^ third 
read thirtf-ihird ; also in Official Department, page 854, line 17 from bottom* for *' he who 
sympathises with it and praises " read ** tftcy who sympathise with it and praise." 

Nbw ADYBBTiSBMBNTt.— /Wson. Phinney ds Co^^ J. B, Lippinoott & Co., W- B, Smxtk 
is Cb., Jferoee Waters, (7Aa«e A Son^ Jam«» S, Banking and Beer d: Hwrd Wave eome 
thifm new to he read. See what tt is. 
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COMPOSITION WRITING. 

A REPORT READ BEFORE THE OHIO STATE TBACHBRS* ASSO- 
CIATION, HELD AT MT. VERNON, JULY 2, 1862. 

BT ROBBBT ALLTN.* 
{(hnauded,) 

n. Thus far, what has been said is in relation to the ambitiious' 
and intelligent. What now shall be said relating to those who>are 
creditably intelligent, bat by no means ambitious? How ohall 
they be induced — ^not compelled — to write compositions with 
pleasure and with profit? This is a much more serious affair. 
More must be done for these than for the first class, audi the* 
method must be different. They have more, also, to do for them- 
selves. For while nature and inclination assist the others, botk 
these great powers are, if not against them, certainly Jealous and 
eren fretful stepmothers. There must therefore be* something 
done for them which shall awaken a deep interestj to take the 
place of both nature and inclination. The appliances for this 
purpose are numerous and by no means difficult to handle. 
Sometimes they may be stimulated by the hope of admission into 
some dub, society or lyceum, or a select company of the better 
and more desirable scholars of the school. The conditions^ of 

* President Wesleyan Female Oollege, Cinciniieii. 
17 
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membership of this society may be a proper degree of excellence 
or a giyen amount of diligence in this art of composition writing. 
Such an appendage to a school may be of great value in this one 
direction, to say nothing of its other advantages. Sometimes 
they may be excited by praise, and very seldom indeed by reproof. 
But the great reliance must always be-^as in case of all study — 
on the pleasure to be derived from the very act of composing. 
Who that writes at all or with any tolerable fluency does not know 
that there is a high, and even an exciting pleasure always de- 
rived from the act of composing ? There is a pleasure in study- 
ing and discovering scientific truth. Newton felt this when he 
was overwhelmed by the thought of the vastness of his investiga- 
tions and their resists. There is a rapture to be derived from the 
reading of good poetry. And how often do men become almost 
entranced, when they dream over the well wrought story and the 
glowing imagery of a romance? But higher and more entrancing, 
more ennobling and soul-stirring is the pleasure, the rapture, the 
ecstacy of the hour given to composition, when thoughts and 
visions of truth come, like angelic visitants, rainbow-clad and 
heaven-taught, and commune soul to soul with the human mind ! 
It is a kind of inspiration to be coveted, and when once felt it 
will tend to draw the heart upward and to stimulate the will to do 
and to dare all possibilities to realize it again. Aside from pure 
and exalted religious joy, it is the highest known human pleasure. 
How can a child be made to feel and love to renew this exalted 
and exalting pleasure ? How was Benjamin West made a painter ? 
He tells the story in a simple way, and it is the way of all success. 
He was a mere child, and his quaker mother lef^ him one day in 
charge of a baby sister in the cradle. The infant was pretty and 
beloved, and as she slept he tried his hand at a rude charcoal 
sketch of her plump round face. When the mother returned she 
saw the picture, and though it was a rude one, yet she saw baby's 
lovely face in it; and catching the boy-artist in her arms, she 
almost smothered him with kisses, exclaiming : '^ i^enjie, thou hast 
drawn sister's face exactly!" Sixty years after, when asked 
what circumstances made him a painter, he used to say: ^'My 
mother's kiss made me a painter." That is, constant practice 
under the eye of love stimulated by the praises of judicious admi- 
ration. The only means of making geniuses are Work and Love, 
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and if these can be provided at the proper time and in the proper 
manner, there need be no despair over the flattest of blockheads 
or the stupidest of dunces. If he can vrork under the alhirements 
of love, he can be something and do something truly noble. But 
this remark anticipates much that might be said concerning the 
treatment of the next class, and leads to the question — 

ni. How shall the ignorant, the stupid, the unambitious and 
sometimes the depraved, those who either do not think at all, or 
who think perversely and illogically, be stimulated to seek for the 
high pleasures and rewards of composition writing ? This is the 
hard problem of a teacher's calling. The answer has been already 
mainly anticipated. Let them be taught to see, to hear, to feel, 
to observe, and to find out, if possible, what lies beneath the 
surface of things, and let them feel that you appreciate their 
labors, even if you criticise and amend the results. 

How shall they be taught to see and observe ? As an instance, 
set before them a common chair and ask them to describe it, 
encouraging them to come to you for a name for each separate 
part as they want the word ; or a window of the school-room and 
■' show^ them how to see every part and its connections, and aid 
them to describe the shape and arrangement. When they have 
seen the window — a thing which not a tenth part of grown* men 
and women have yet done— and have learned to describe its parts, 
let them go home and astonish the members of the family — unless 
they are house-joiners — and they will begin to feel the warmth of 
a mother's kiss, if its thrilling sweetness does not- electrify their 
lips. Try them on a flower, and though its parts have stranger 
names and will excite less interest at home, yet they will soon 
find a pleasure here, as they learn to know calyx, and corolla, 
anther and pollen, stamen and pistil, capsule and petal. When 
they have observed all these, how easy will it be for them to put 
what they know into sentences ! Did you ever hear of a person 
who fully knew a thing or a thought, who could not tell of it? 
He may have felt an emotion unutterable, but to know a thing 
unspeakable is almost an absurdity. And when the compositions 
that these dullards, the careless ones, write, have been finished, 
they are to be criticised very lovingly. The simpler the sentences 
the better, and the more they dwell upon what they themselves 
have seen the better also. 
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This graad art shoold hare a specific place in all schools, and 
should have its appropriate instructions and its due amount of 
attention. The systematic arrangement of school work will of 
course throw the pupils into classes principally in regard to age, 
and what has been s^d has been partly with reference to this, 
though not wholly. The larger pupils will frequently select their 
own subjects, and these will always have a dignity and an 
abstraotness not found in those of the lower classes. They will 
also be taught to treat them very differently. In the treatment of 
a subject the teacher may do much to aid his pupils, by showing 
them how to make a definition in the manner of logic, statiiig the 
genus and the specific difference, and then by limiting and con- 
trasting it with other things similar. He may teach how to compare 
and discriminate and how to illustrate by examples and quotation. 
The pupil will be aided very much by learning how to form a plan 
of a composition and then how to amplify and fill out that plan. 

With the second class as to age another method may be fol- 
lowed. These will do little more than describe, and it will be 
enough to teach how to begin a description, making them to 
distinguish — without burdening their memories with the technical 
terms — ^between the permanent and accidental characteristics and 
qualities of things. 

The third will be required to tell merely what they have seen, 
or felt, or heard. Here a good plan will be to require them to 
write three sentences at some given hour of the day concerning 
something which they saw or thought of while coming to school. 
And if the sentences are very frivolous let them try again; if they 
are awkward make the pupils correct them. Rarely do any 
correcting or changing. Let the pupil do this, and he will learn 
more than he could have learned by any amount of lecturing. 

Bat in each of these classes a capital thing is a kind of record 
book to be kept by some one of the class, in which the subject of 
each composition and the name of its author together with its date 
shall be faithfully preserved. In addition to this let there be an 
editor, if you please, who shall solicit contributions to be read 
either before or after the other compositions. These will be short 
and may be varied both in topic and manner. Anecdotes may be 
told, conundrums started, queer questions proposed, riddles given 
and a hundred other things to add interest, awaken thought and 
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stimulate zeal. Such a book of record and scraps will give a 
dignity to a class anS preserve its identity and unity through long 
generations of scholars. 

But after all that may j^e said the teacher's ovrn ingenuity must 
do the great part of the work. No man can tell another exactly 
how to proceed in all cases in a school-room, and no man cnii tell 
precisely how he will proceed in any futui^ emergency with a 
given class. Circumstances must be consulted and the course laid 
according as these seem to demand. If anything has been said 
from which the younger brethren in the great family of school- 
masters shall gain one hint to assist them in dignifying a hard 
duty and in making that duty easier, anything which shall lead 
them to give more attention to the most important of all school- 
work, or anything which shall prevent us from wasting so much 
precious time and more precious talent, then thi^ half hour will 
not have been wasted, and the discussion which may grow out of 
this report may be more profitable than the reading of it has been. 



THOUGHTS ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 

EXAMINATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

BY T. B. SULIOT. 

To one like myself, brought up at the music of the drum under 
the barrack-like system by which Napoleon wished to put the 
whole mind of France into uniform and to drill the youth into a 
body of soldiers, instead of educating them into a nation of citi- 
zens; who afterward found in England the Lancasterian or 
Monitorial system to be the only provision for the education of 
the masses, or common peopUy as they are elegantly designated 
by the genteel minority of the nation ; — to such as I, your Union 
Schools, trammeled by no central, conservative influence, only 
harmonizing with one another through the land in unity of spirit 
and of aim, set up by and for the people, open to all, rich and 
poor, with their gradation of classes and studies under the foster- 
ing and vigilant care of an earnest and experienced Superintendent, 
present a spectacle of deep interest. 
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As an adopted citizen of the Republic, I share your just pride 
in those truly national institutions and claim the priyilege of 
trying to lend a helping hand in order to raise them to a still 
higher degree of efficiency. 

As the health of the animal body depends first on a due supply 
of pure blood to convey nourishment to every part; and secondly 
on a healthy nervous influence to stimulate the secretion of that 
vital fluid, so the health of our schools, their growth by which 
they can keep up with the ever increasing wants of the people 
and counteract noxious influences, depend on a supply of teachers 
possessed with the same spirit of self-improvement. 

I need not discuss the unspeakable advantages of Normal 
Schools for training teachers; but there is another point on which 
I am anxious to communicate with your readers — Teachers' 
Examinations. 

I have attended some of them ; I have looked over lists of 
questions prepared for various localities ; I have conversed with a 
few who have passed through the ordeal. I hope I shall not be 
thought too presuming if I say that, on the whole, the result 
seemed to me rather unsatisfactory. 

1. The arithmetical questions are not always the best that could 
be selected to test the mastery of the candidates over the subject 
in its general features and fundamental principles. They too 
often turn upon points of detail which mere practice will enable 
one to work through by routine or a slavish obedience to set 
rules. 

2. The same remark may apply to the grammatical questions. 
To answer them acceptably requires only a tenacious memory of 
the text-book. Now, the candidate may be able to quote chapter 
and verse faithfully, and yet know but little of the laws of lan- 
guage and of the philosophy of grammar. If any one of a more 
independent and thinking turn should venture to deviate from the 
beaten or orthodox path, he often runs the risk of damaging 
himself in the opinion of his judges ; whereas this very originality 
of thought, even when it wanders somewhat from the straight line 
of logic, should be welcomed and cherished as the very stuff of 
which can be made the powerful stirrer of thought in other minds. 

3. So, in geography, the candidate is generally desired to define 
the boundaries of countries, to give minute catalogues of rivers, 
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mountains, etc., all of whicb verbal details are very apt to slip 
out of the memory from want of use, but can be brushed up at a^ 
short notice by any conscientious teacher wbo, of course, ne^er 
thinks of going before a class without having previously looked 
over the day's lesson. Whereas, the great object of a geographi- 
cal examination should be to ascertain whether the candidate can 
take a broad and comprehensive view of the science, so as to 
describe in clear and graphic language the general direction of 
the principal mountain chains, rivers and sea coasts, and their 
influence on climate and civilization, etc. 

I will say notUng of the omission of what would be the very 
best test; viz: requiring him to draw on the blackboard from 
memory the general outline of the principal features of the earth's 
surface ; because, owing to the almost universal neglect in our 
schools of that most useful acquirement, Outline Drawing, very 
few of us could pass decently through the ordeal ; but the dawn 
of a better day is perceptible. 

The preceding strictures apply, I admit, with various degrees of 
force to the several districts where Boards of Examiners are 
located; but uniformity of system is greatly wanted. 

There is, however, another and most important point which, so 
far as my own experience goes, is too generally neglected ; I 
mean questions calculated to test, not merely the knowledge, but 
the teaching capacity of the candidate, his power of presenting 
the subject before the minds of his class in a clear and forcible 
manner, of eliciting thought, etc. In the common run of exami- 
nation papers I miss such questions as the following : 

How would you introduce the subject of fractions, and by what 
steps would you lead your class to the apprehension, if not to the 
discovery, of the principles on which the rules are founded? 

In those important branches of arithmetic. Proportion and Per- 
centage, what would you lay down as the starting point, the 
fundamental principle, of which the special rules are only corolla- 
ries or natural deductions? 

In grammar, what means would you take to give your pupils, 
especially the younger portion, distinct ideas of the several parts 
of speech, of the nature of tense and mood, of the essential and 
subordinate elements of a sentence? "What is your opinion of 
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the expediency of using many technical arbitrary terms, of making 
your classifications logical and consistent? 

In geography, how would you contrive to introduce young 
children to the fundamental notions of the subject — ^to the four 
cardinal points, the meaning and use of a map, etc. With the 
older learners, what plan would you follow to help them to form a 
real, living conception of the position of the earth in the universe, 
of its relation to the various astronomical points and circles — the 
principle phenomena and laws of climate, the distribution of 
plants and animals, of the races of men, etc? 

I am glad to observe that, of late, more attention is paid to 
testing the candidates' power of expressing Iheir thoughts in 
written as well as verbal answers. This point can hardly be 
overestimated ; an easy command of correct language being one 
of the most important instruments of success in a teacher. 

Last, but not least, the most important part of a thorough and 
searching examination should relate to school government. 

Most of our young teachers begin their professional career 
under very di£Bcult and discouraging circumstances, in remote 
district schools, out of the reach of judicious advisers to whom 
they could apply in cases of difficulty. These schools are apt to 
be crowded with scholars of all ages and degrees of proficiency, 
to each of whom, in defiance of the laws of time, the teacher is 
expected to devote a large portion of his labor. 

Not unfrequently, some of the bigger lads go to the school 
chiefly to try the new teacher's mettle, and with the ungenerous 
and clownish purpose to annoy him and even to put him down. 
What is the inexperienced teacher to do in the midst of such dis- 
cordant elements? In cases of insubordination, he knows of no 
protection save the " arm of flesh," and (to use a favorite Ameri- 
canism) to escape being "whipped" himself, he must be able to 
"whip" his tormentors. I grant that he often succeeds, because 
generally (though not always) rowdyism or ruffianism is cowardly. 
But what if he fail ? He must withdraw and make way, not for 
a better f but a stronger man. And yet, he knows no other way. 
In his boyish difficulties, he has been used to resort to physical 
force in order to vindicate his rights, and if he looks abroad into 
the outer world, he too often sees that ultima ratio appealed to 
both by individuals and nations. 
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Otserye that I am not |iow alluding to what, I suppose, must 
ever remain an open question among teachers — whether bodily 
inflictions are fit remedies to heal mental disorders. I now refer 
only to those gross cases of insolence and rebellion not uncommon 
in country schopls, when the question is no longer — ^what ought 
the teacher to do to reform the offender, but what can he do to 
protect himself? I do not find that this important point ever 
forms a part of a teacher's examination; and yet, before a 
teacher is fit for the lowest office in a school, he ought to have 
definite notions of the plan he means to follow in order to preserve 
order, to keep up attention, to discourage idleness and whispering, 
lateness, irregularity of attendance, truancy, etc. He should be 
questioned as to what he would do in any of the emergencies that 
may occur in a mixed school. If he thinks it right to use corpo- 
ral punishment with the smaller boys, what will he do with the 
older ones, so that little boys may not have it in their power to 
taunt him by saying : " You hit me because I am little ; you dare 
not hit him because he is big" ? 

He should be asked what mode he will take to repress pertness 
or other misdemeanors among the girls without either wounding 
their womanly self-respect or incurring the suspicion of partiality. 

Are not these points of the utmost importance to the success- 
ful management of a school, and yet, how seldom are they touched 
upon in an examination ! A raw youth, provided he can read, 
parse and spell decently, and is tolerably expert at figures, is 
allowed to go into a school, there to do others a great deal of 
harm and expose him^lf to much annoyance, because he has only 
vague ideas, or no ideas at all, of moral government and means 
to trust to chance, to a strong fist and a large endowment of 
combativeness! 

Before I conclude, may I say that there is something objection- 
able in the practice of giving certificates for six twelve or eighteen 
months, according to the comparative merit of the candidates. 
The plain meaning of this seems to be that A, being but poorly 
qualified, may be allowed to blunder on for only six months, 
whereas B, who is somewhat better, may have a wider range 
allowed him. Why not rather adopt the French plan of issuing 
certificates of the first, second, third order of capacity, classified 
according to the Primary, Secondary, Grammar, etc., departments ? 
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Also, the requiring teachers of all ages and grad^ to be con- 
gregated together and passed through the same undiscriminating 
mill of examination is not a little ludicrous. For instance, at one 
of your county town examinations, I saw a gentlemen who had 
just been appointed Superintendent of the schools there, and a 
lady on whose intelligent but worn countenance the toils and 
anxieties of some ten or twelve years' teaching had stamped their 
mournful impress, sitting meekly in a crowd of young and some 
very ^een-looking individuals, waiting to be examined ! 

Would it not be better to make it imperative on all teachers of 
our common schools, at least those below the grade of Superin- 
tendents, to be examined at stated periods, the examiners being 
classed into different categories according to their grade of pro- 
fessional capacity and experience ? This would create a healthy 
spirit of competition among them and a desire to secure a high 
grade of certificate. It would impress on their minds the fact 
that, in order to preserve their intellectual vigor and to keep up 
with the progress of the age, they must continue to be assiduous 
students. Dr. Arnold beautifully says : " You need not think that 
your own reading will have no object, because you are engaged 
with young, scholars. Every improvement of your own powers 
and knowledge tells immediately upon them; and, indeed, I hold 
that a man is fit to teach only so long as he is himself learning 
daily. If the mind becomes stagnant, it can give no fresh draught 
to another mind. It is like drinking out of a pool, instead of 
firom a spring." 

But, in order to effect such and like improvements, the number 
of examiners must be increased and the whole matter brought 
under one uniform system. Now, they have far too much to do 
and are wretchedly compensated. I would venture to propose, 
though I fear that, by so doing, I shall raise an outcry, that all 
candidates for examination, whether successful or not, pay the 
Board of Examiners a small fee, say half a dollar, to compensate 
for the additional labor and time which a more thorough examina- 
tion would require. This trifling tax might also act usefully as a 
check to keep off individuals who often attend examinations, 
although they abready possess the requisite credentials, or have 
no definite notion of teaching, merely because they happen to be 
in the neighborhood, thereby very unnecessarily taking up the 
examiners' time. 
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HINTS TO TEAC'HERS. 

^ NO. IV. 

"NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL." 
BY M. F. COWBBKY. 

Not how many pictures an artist may produce, but how much of 
truth and beauty he may embody in his work ; not how extended 
shall be the sphere of our influence, but how ennobling shall be 
that influence; not how many years there shall be of life, but how 
dutifully, how heroically, those years shall be lived ; not, alone, 
now many years there shall be of school instruction for a child, 
but how pointed, how transparent, how formatiTe that instruction 
shall be ; not how much discipline shall be sought from mathe- 
matics and metaphysics, but how much mental vigor shall be 
extracted from each daily elementary lesson and from each and 
every exercise of the school-room. 

How can the preparatory discipline, necessary for a successful 
instructor of children, be secured without the early, fixed habit of 
doing every thing well — ^without the constant culture of a love of 
excellence ? And how can the education of a child go suceess- 
fully forward where every attainment is not subordinate to a love 
of exactness, of completeness in every eflbrt — to a love of per- 
fection in everything? Striving to do everything well, in the best 
possible manner y stands at the head of all ma2dms for the teacher, 
is the simplest and safest of all counsels to the inexperienced, and 
is the only sure pledge of success in any department of educa- 
tion. It is offered both to our young friends and to those of long 
experience, with equal confidence, as a rule from which the true 
teacher never departs. 

In teaching from books, or in teaching principles independent 
of books, this maxim leads us to give the elements of every sub- 
ject not merely a civil notice, a passing recognition, but binds us 
to dwell with first principles, to take up our abode with them, 
disregarding all temptations to forsake them. Young friends, you 
are to keep yourselves at least, your pupils if you can, firm in the 
belief that no advancement is so certain and so rapid, as daily 
treading the path of thorough .elen^entary training. '^ Not how 
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much, but how welly ^ in the elementary sounds of the language, 
in the first lessons in the Primary Reader, in the first lines in 
drawing and penmanship, in the first efforts in writing sentences, 
in the painstaking lahor that struggles earnestly for perfection in 
everything. 

Ton will daily meet with temptations to make compromises with 
this maxim or to yield it altogether. The multiplicity or the 
peculiarity of your daily duties, the usages of other teachers, or 
the general current of puhli<^ opinion, will plead for some form of 
departure. But you will stand firm by this grand foundation 
principle of true education for a child. You will show the matur- 
ity of your own mind, the true scholarly discipline of your own 
powers, your foresight, your courage, your rare accomplishments 
as a professional teacher, by never forsaking the position of trial 
and honor which trusts all questions of success and reward to 
long-continued, faithful training in the elements of every subject. 
You have often refiected, hav^ you not, how mighty for results 
are right principles, simple, elementary principles, and how won- 
derfully prolific of advantages is the perfect mastery of such 
elements ? Never despond, then, over the dryness, the long delay 
of doing a little ^^welV\ Never yield to the importunities of your 
pupils to "go faster,*' against your own convictions of wise 
policy. 

But, further, while surrounded by other overpowering or con- 
flicting influences, there is a sphere of influence of which, as a 
teacher, you are the sun and the center. Be the qualities and 
accompliahments of others what they may, there are some minds 
that you may influence as no others can — there are some natures 
to be fashioned after the model you shall give them. Your 
standard of right and duty is to be their standard of right and 
duty. Although you "may not know now, yet you shall know 
hereafter," that the strength of your love for truth, purity and 
excellence becomes the measure of the strength of their love and 
reverence for the same qualities. Bevere, then, always that 
simplest, yet grande&t of mottoes for a teacher — "Not how much, 
but HOW WELL." " Faithfulness over a few things" must be the 
law for yourself, and, being the law of your life, may then be 
made the great law upon which the true and noble education of 
your pupils is daily to proceed. 
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ORAL I^ESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Ko. in. 

LOar last article (in the July number) gare the first steps in deyeloping the idea of a 
map. The map of the sohool-room mar easily be extended, in a similar manner, so as to 
embrace the play-groHnd« the adiaoent streets and fields* and finally the yillage or town- 
ship. By the aid of these maps, the scholars should be drilled on the previous ideas of 
direction and distanoe, appealing constantly from the maps to the real objects there rep- 
resented' In this manner a map may be made to repreeent something to the mind of 
children. 

The next step is to deyelep ideas of the eurfaee of the «art&— its rirerst mountains, 
climate* etc. The following excellent suggestions are copied from *' PrineipUe and 
Practice of Early and Infant School Education "hy James Carrie^ Principal of the 
Choroh of Scotland Training College* Edinburgh, as embodied in Dr. Barnard's new work 
on** Olject Teaching."] 

Geography is one of the natural sciences, having for its subject-matter not 
ideas, or symbols, or formulae, but things. On this account it was introduced 
not very long since into the course of school studies. It was designed as a 
counterpoise to the too exclusively verbal and abstract character of that 
course. It has not, for the most part, been taught in such a way as to serve the 
ends of its introduction, having been greatly confined to what is really an 
abstract study, the study of the position of places on the map. It should be 
well understood that geography, viewed educationally, is a study of things. 
If this, its true character, be preserved, it will readily be seen that tliere is an 
aspect of it in which it is fit to be handled in the infant school It were to be 
wished that there were a more familiar name to give to the study in this stage. 
The name ** Geography" is too scientific. The lessons contemplated in it really 
fall under the object lesson. They are a series of object lessons on the earth, 
with its more striking external aspects, its products and occupiers ; and we treat 
of them separately from the object lesson in general, only because they are the 
germ of what in the subsequent stages of the child's progress is recognized as 
a distinct and important branch of study. 

Map-geography, in the ordinary sense of the word, is no part of the work of 
the infant school It is very common to begin geography by setting before the 
class — afler telling them what the shape of the earth is, and what a map is 
meant to be — a map of Europe ; and to give them the names of the countries, 
mountains, rivers, bays, islands, straits, towns, etc. But this is altogether an 
anticipation of the work of the upper school In the infant school it gives a 
certain knowledge of the piece of paper before them called a map ; but as the 
children can comprehend neither what a map is, nor what it is for, it gives them 
no real instruction whatever. It is to no purpose that it be made simple or even 
amosing by the teacher's ingenuity, and that the children become actually ex- 
pert in naming the places pointed, out The work itself is not that which should 
be enn^i^ their attention. They eannot at this stage realize the "geography 
of locality or relative position." 

The geography of the infant school should be pktorial and descriptive. Gom- 
mencing with the elements of natural scenery that fall under the child's obser 
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Tation, and carefullj noting their distance and relative direction from the school 
and from each other — the hill, the mountain, the brook, the river, the plain, the 
moor, the rich mold, the island, the a^a, the cliff, the cape, the castle, the village, 
the city, that may be seen in prospect from the school ; the productions of his 
own land — ^its animals, its trees, and flowers, and herbs, its metals; the men of 
his own land — ^their occupations, their customs, their habits, their clothing; it 
should seek to make the child realize die corresponding features of other lands 
and climes by comparison with what it has observed in its own. We should 
ever set before his eye, when possible, specimens and pictures of foreign pro- 
ducts and scenes, and for the rest appeal to his imagination to take off the 
impressions from our vivid descriptions. Such is an outline in brief of the 
course the instruction should follow. 

Examples of subjects of lessons in Home O eography. -^Lei the subject be 
"Wver«." What a variety of instructive matter is suggested by itl Their 
source in the little springs welling forth amongst the hills from the bosom of 
the earth — the descent of the many small rills from the mountain side to the 
valley — ^the length, depth and gradual increase of the main stream — ^the in- 
fluence of the season of the year upon them — the smooth, clear, low water m 
summer, and the dark swollen, angry torrent in winter — the character of the 
land through which they flow for fertility — the uses to which man puts rivulets 
and rivers — the one a source of power for industrial purposes, the other the 
highways of commerce and of traveling, both adding to the riches and civiliza- 
tion of a people. All these considerations are involved in the idea of " river ; '» 
and there are few of them that could not be illustrated by reference to the brook 
that may pass the school or the river that may flow through the city. 

Let the subject be " mountains," There may be some hill near the school 
which the children may have beguiled a summer's day in climbing. They are 
to observe its shape — whether it be broad and flat, or steep, and in part precipi- 
tous — whether it be a single hill, or one of a range — the matter of which its 
surface is composed, whether earth or rock in any of its forms— the covering of 
its surface, whether grass, or heather, or shrubs— the animals that may be 
browsing on its slopes — the streams which may leap down its sides— the climate 
varying with the hight till they reach the cool of the summit — the cornfields at 
its base, extending more or less up the slope— then the woods, and, lastly, the 
grass— the toilsomeness of the ascent, and the time required for it — and, per- 
haps, the metals or minerals dug out from it 

Let the subject be one of the phenomena of " cimaie.*'— On a ^'winter's 
day " let them observe the thick flakes of the falling snow, whitening the 
face of nature, or the hardening InfiueDce of the clear frost corering our 
lakes, ponds and roads with ice-*-*the rapid motion and thick covering 
necessary for comfort — ^the fires we need in ottr houses — the care we need 
to take of our animals-*the unprodactiveness and bftrrenness of nature at 
the time— the short day — ^the long night. On a " summ^^s day,** again, 
the mild air— the clear blue sky— the moderate motion and the lighter 
clothing— the face of nature beaming with animal life, tod clothed with the 
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rich vegetable grecn—tbe treasnrefl in tbe fields— the long day and the 
short night. 

In these leBSons an geography, scientific order is of little consequence^ 
The true point of commencement is with what the children see and know. 
Thns, if we give a lesson on ** rirers/* we jnst take them in imagination to 
the river side, and exercise their senses on what is before them. The 
river is (suppose^ broad, deep in the middle, shelving, clear or brown ^ 
smooth or broken in surface ; its bmrics are pebbly, or rocky, or grassy, and 
so on. For the next lesson, we take them to a spot farther up where 
different phenomena are seen, and then farther np still to its source ; next 
take them down the river till they come to the point at which it falls into 
the sea, or into some other river. Proceed in the same spirit, and by 
similar sabdivisions, with mountains, matters of climate, etc. 

It is when these and a series of such minute pictures pf ** home '* are 
conceived, that the child's imagination can take wings to other lands. He 
can expand the idea of the river at home till it reaches the Rhine, or the 
Nile, or the Mississippi, or the Amazon, and the circumstances of the one 
till they pass into those of the others ; the mountain at home till he shall 
see the Alps, with their fertile valleys and lower slopes, and their woods 
above, reachiug upward to the everlasting snow ; or till he shall conceive 
Etna witlf its teeming sides and magnificent prospects and the smoke rising 
from its volcano top. From the " winter's " day at home he may realize 
the dreary desolation of the Arctic zone, with its freezing temperature, its 
wilderness of ice, its stunted vegetation, its dearth of animal life, its short 
cheerless days, and its humble fur or skin-clad dwellers ; and the "summer's 
day at home may lead him to fancy himself beneath the scorching blue sky 
of the tropics, with the want of rain, the rapid and abundant growth of 
plants and animals, the overpowering heat of day and the dews of night 
the jungle or the desert. 

In this series of lessons the names of countries are sparingly dealt with} 
ft few typical ones alone being given ; typical, i e., of the diiferent climates, 
but without map in the meantime. And it will be observed that the lessons 
are not expressly given on particular countries, as Egypt, or Arabia, or 
Lapland. A country is too vague an idea for a child at this time ; he must 
have some definite object on which to rest his conception. Hence the 
series is given on natural features, of which he can see certain examples 
around him, and these are stated as being in particular climates or countries. 
He associates the country with the object, not the object with the country. 
And the same holds in the series aa now to be contimied. 

To have the means of describing the difi'erent regions of the earth more 
particularly, the teacher should prooeed with a series of object lessons on 
their productions. Thns, the lioo, elephant, camel, tiger, wolf, bear, hyena, 
kangaroo, bnffido, reindeer, dog, sloth, serpent, whale, shark, eagle, vnlture, 
osUioh, etc., are for geographical purposes so many types. So in the vege- 
table world are the palm, the olive, the bread fruit, the vine, the cotton- 
plant, the tea-planty the coflbe-plant, the sugar-cane, rice, maize, cinnamon, 
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cedar, mahoi^nj, and the like. So with respect to man and his habits 
would be a series on the articles of food, clothing and building. In the 
course of these lessons some of the principal countries— no^ every country 
— would have been noticed so frequently, that the children must have accu- 
mulated a number of ideas regarding each. 



OUR SCHOOLS— THEIR NEEDS. 



[We need not inform aar earefal rMder of the M^mtklif that wo eommend this artielo- 
eipooUlly tho lait iMlf of it. Wo aro somr to omit tho introdnetory portisn i whieh con- 
taini, amoBS othon, the juit romark that ** one of tho thioca moat needed to make 
eohool instruction more efficient is a good set of practical and practiced direction* 
h^w to teach."] 

What we desire in this article is to sketch the present condition and needs ot 
the schools of the United States, more briefly than we coald desire, bat if possi. 
ble in soch a manner as to indicate the directions in which labor can be at 
present best bestowed. 

The actual present condition and needs of oar schools as a whole may, we 
believe, be very intelligibly stated. 

The things to be considered may be listed— without any claim to exhaustive, 
ness or symmetrical classification-— as children, parents, teachers ; State systems^ 
State school funds, other support; houses and apparatus ; text-books; course of 
study for children, course of study for teachers; and methods of discipline and 
of instruction. 

We do not here discuss the barbarian or schoolless portion of the United 
States, but only the Free States. In them ws find that the children, the raw 
material or subject-matter for the operation of the schools, are on the whole 
remarkably good material ; quick-witted, fond of learning, teachable and orderly, 
to a degree fiir above the human average. 

The parents, the supporting constituency of the schools, are, generally speak- 
ing, willing to have their children well taught; but they feel too little active 
sympathy in the work. Their interest in schools is however slowly increasing, 
becoming ?rider, quicker and more intelligent 

The teachers, the professional agents in edacation, are quite as well endowed 
by nature as the children under their charge. No better class of raw material 
for instructors could be desired. They are, as a whole, quick-minded, intelli- 
gent, faithful, and judicious. 

The systems by which the States and their people supervise and administer 
the schools, vary in many points; but they agree in leaving most of the respon- 
sibility and most of the power to the towns and ^ir districts, according to the 
fundamental American principle of the subdivisicm of government; and 
administering the very mild and light authority of the State, through a board of 
officers, and through one executive agent under that board, who, if he is wise 
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and energetic enjOQgh, seldom fails to eommand their hearty stipport in his 
plans and labora In short, the public-school system is the best in the world for 
our self-governing and intelligent populations. 

The permanent school funds are quite as large as they ought to be, and in 
some eases decidedly too large. Thus, it is now beyond doubt or controversy 
that the (proportionately) great Connecticut School Fund, so long and so proudly 
boasted and admired, has in its actual operation been a millstone about the 
neck of educational progress in that State. The reason is plain. The fund 
alone will pay a low rate of teachers' wages. And by a natural consequence 
among a population of economical and hard-working farmers, that fact effectu- 
ally prevented the towns and districts from raising any additional money; 
and thus incompetent teachers were employed, and schools decayed. The 
IJtate fund should be made a stimulus, not a narcotic. It should help the 
towns and districts on the express and exclusive condition that they tax 
themselves handsomely first, and in proportion as they do so. This plan 
does in fact now prevail in most of the States, and with eminent success. 
The amount of taxes, besides the incomes of permanent funds, is not so 
liberal as it oaght to be, but still is, under the circumstances, creditably large, 
and is increasingly sa In some individual States and towns the amounts thus 
self-imposed are wonderfully great 

The school-houses, grounds, inside fittings and fixtures, have been very greatly 
improved daring the last thirty years, and are still steadily improving. Their 
average condition, though far firom being perfect, is quite as hopeful and en- 
couraging as any other educational instrumentality whatever. 

The text-books used in our schools are various almost to infinity; and, with 
proper professional attainments and habits in the teachers, would be found quite 
adequate to the requirements of the young people. School-books — ^though the 
doctnne be most heretical and unpalatable to our enterprising friends, the pub- 
lishers — are among the very least important matters concerned with schools. 
That is to say, sufficient school-books are among the things most easily 
obtained. 

The courses of study for pupils and teachers — ^including the methods used by 
the latter, their professional modes of proceeding--alone remain to be consid- 
ered. And this we believe to be far the most defective side of oar American 
school system, and a very defective one. A complete discussion of this question 
would open a broad range of subjects ; the character of American mind ; the 
exigencies of American life ; the relation of our home training to our school 
training; the historical development of our school currictdum. But at this 
time we can barely indicate reasons and state conclusions. 

The course of study in our schools is sadly wanting in determinateness and 
regularity. It would not do to insist upon making all the pupils of our schools 
use just so many days, at so many pages a day, in going through their books; 
but some system of study, having some sanction of public opinion or authority, 
to lift all pupils constantly toward a more and more thorough and extensive 
average or fixed quantum of attainment, would necessarily be very useful. 

Oral instruction is a means which should be used far more extensively than 
at present The teacher's eye, the teacher^s voice, hold and sway the pupils, 
18 
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precisely as tbe orator's eye and yoice hold and sway bis audience. When the 
instructor meets the scholar's eye and talks to him, living power passes over to 
the child. But a book is dead ; and deadest of all to childrea. A real teacher 
needs no book, A real teacher cares very little which geograf^y or which 
arithmetic his class uses. Especially with the younger classes, the common 
method should be exactly reversed, and instead of getting their knowledge out 
of the book>--OT trying to— and being helped (perhaps) by the teacher, the 
children should receive their knowledge from the teacher, while the book should 
be entirely subordinate. Thus only can the teacher fulfill his office ; and if this 
be called laborious and exhausting, we answer, It is right, however! 

And in order to enable the teacher to do this, we very exceedingly need a 
system of methodology ; a system which shall furnish the teacher with correct 
knowledge how to teach ; what, for instance, shall be his very first question to 
beginners in arithmetic ; what their answer might probably be ; what second 
question might follow; and so on. Not as an invariable set of catechisms, but 
as an instance of the right sort of conversation. And this instruction for the 
teacher should, in the same spirit, but with the proper variations, cover the 
ground of the whole course he is to teach, and more too— jast as company offi- 
cers are commanded to be taught not only company drill, but battalion drill 
also. Our schools for instructing teachers are advancing in this department; 
but it is still their greatest want, and they are extremely deficient in it As a 
rule, the instruction given to teachers in this country is almost entirely in 
knowledge, not in the mode of communicating it A startling error; for it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that it is less imp<»rtant how much the teacher 
knows, than how well he knows how to teach it 

As one important aid in their duties, there should be prepared a manual or 
manuals for teachers, A set of proper books of methods for teachers, even a 
very moderately good one, would do more to improve the quality of instruction 
in our schools, and to inspire them with healthy intellectual life, Ihan a whole 
deluge of absolutely perfect school-books. It is very true that the editions would 
be smaller, and the inducements to publishers to undertake them or to introduce 
them would be less, than for school-books. Indeed, the use of such manuals 
would tend directly to injure the market for school-books, by rendering the 
teacher more independent of books, their defects and differences. But that is 
not a question which concerns the friends of schools. 

It will be observed that in this brief summary we conclude that the intellect- 
ual subject-matter, constituency, and agencies of our schools are good; the 
pecuniary means sufficient; the systems of management excellent, and the 
accommodations respectable ; and that the defects of the system may all be 
classed under one term: Insufficient knowledge and practice of the right science 
and art of instruction.— -AT", Y. Independent, 



The latest invention of which we have heard it a chewing machine — ^in 
other words, a little mill intended for toothless people and those who cannot 
properly masticate their food. Such an article is advertised in the London 
Lancet, It is fastened to the dinner table, goes with a crank, and is said 
to mince the food very nicely. — Scientific American. 
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THE SELF-REPOBTING SYSTEM. 

BY T. F. IHLBM.* 

An article on this subject, in the July number of the Monthly, was 
written, as the author tells us, " that those who favor the system may pre- 
sent the arguments in favor of it" We have had a few years* experience 
in the use of this system, and feel called upon, though not now a teacher, to 
speak a few words in its defense. 

We would classify our arguments in favor of it as follows : 

First — The primary object of the system is to teach Self Government, 

All educators will admit, and will claim, that this is the object of our 
common school system, now so universally established in all the free States 
of the Union. The question often arises in our mind, whether that system 
of government which reduces everything to mere submission to the govern- 
ing powers, accomplishes the object of education. 

It is a well known law of the mind, as well as of the body, that the use of 
any power strengthens it, and that neglect weakens it. Now, the self- 
reporting system brings into action all those faculties of the mind which 
lead us to look in upon ourselves, and a proper exercise and training of 
which constitute us self-acting and self-governing agents when the pressure 
of the school-room and parental control is thrown off. We contend that 
the least semblance to machinery, and the greatest amount of appeal to 
the scholar's own senses, to his honor, to his self-respect, to his judgment, ' 
any system of governing or educating can embrace, the better it is adapted 
to the training of youthful minds for the great and responsible duties of 
life. Reject the self-reporting system entirely, and you make the scholar a 
subject. You deprive him of all powers except that of mere submission. 
By doing away with the necessity of self examination, incident to the system 
of self-reporting, you rob the scholar of all the good effects resulting from 
individual responsibility, and transfer the advantages of self-control, self- 
government, self-educating, from the subject that needs the benefits of these 
to the machinery that enforces and exacts obedience to its dictum. 

In the employment of the self-reporting system, the honor of the 
scholar is appealed to and strengthened. Is it so where he has nothing to 
do with making up his report ? The writer objects by suggesting that 
there is " temptation to withhold the truth." We would ask, is the temptation 
any stronger in this instance than in a thousand other relations all through 
life? We would again ask: When is the individual to learn to resist 
temptation 7 Is it not when in youth ? In the sohool-room ? By the fire> 
side? If there be considered a *' temptation*' in the way, would it not be 
well, since children are sometime to come in contact with temptation and 
sin, to have them meet them under cireamatancea where they can be 
assisted and defended in case the temptation should prove toe strong ? 
Bat onr experience has taught ns that trathfolnesa mast be 4»ltiyftted as 

* Editor of the Athens Mettenger, 
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well as any other element of character, and that there is no better way to 
cultivate it, than by appealing to and relying npon a child's own conscien* 
tioosness. Oontinnally doubt a child, and yon will make a liar of it. Con- 
fide in it, and it will confide in yon and will not labor to deceive you. Now, 
does not the rejection of the self-reporting lystem demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a confirmed doabt in the integrity of the scholar, and does not the 
adoption of an opposite system of government lay the foundation for 
nntrnthfalness in the scholar and heart-burnings in the teacher ? For, if 
yon take the whole responsibility of a child's or scholar's conduct out of 
his hands and hold it in yonr own, what motive has he, touching his stand- 
ing, other than to keep it fair with you ? Outside of that, what motive is 
there to keep him from indulging himself in all the eccentricities of his 
nature so long as you do not *'find htm out " f In the one case the degree 
of yonr watchfulness is his standard of general behavior, in the other it is 
his own conscientiousness of right and wrong. Now, which is better to be 
adopted ? The system of government which throws the whole power, dis- 
cretion and responsibility into the hands of the teacher, or the one which 
has some reference also to the feelings, senses, honor, judgment and con. 
science of those sought to be governed and taught ? 

Second^The self-reporting system secures the best order. 

To any teacher who has made use of this system of school government, 
this statement needs no demonstration* We are supposing, in the contem- 
plation of this subject, that we are talking to teachers of Common aod 
Union Schools in which scholars learn and recite and report in the school- 
room, and do not learn lessons in private rooms, recite them in a recitation 
room and report in the chapel, as is usual at most Colleges. To those who 
have not tried this system, we would say that it secures the best order be- 
cause the scholar is responsible to himself, to a great extent, for his own 
conduct, and not to the watchfulness of the teacher. It matters not to the 
scholar, under this system, whether " the master's back is turned " or not, 
he has the same motive for good conduct as when the *' master" is looking 
straight at him. In short, this system of government does away with 
'« masters " and substitutes teachers in their stead. The idea of governing 
a school in this way never suggested itself to the world as long as '' masters ' 
were in vogue. Its advent was the signal for their departure. 

Third — This system obviates the necessity of scolding and flogging, to a 
great extent. 

The reason for this is that it always appeals directly to the better natore 
of scholars. It appeals to their ideas of right and wrong, and even the 
most vicious boy will do right oftener when you appeal to his manhood and 
honor, than when some rule or a rod is held over his head as a penalty for 
disobedience. 

We have many more potent reasons in favor of the self-reporting system 
which we forbear giving now, fearing we might weary the patience of yonr 
readers. We rejoice that this subject has come up for disonssion in the 
pages of the Monthly. There is nothing connected with the teacher's 
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labors so important as School Goybrnmisnt ; nothing so worthy his calm 
and earnest consideration. Onr schools would be better, were more snfii" 
eiently interested in their improvement to induce them to write articles for 
the Monthly or the country newspapers upon this subject* 



THE SELF-BBPORTING SYSTEM. 

BY T. 8TBRLINO, M. D.* 

The article on this subject by Dr. Andrews, in the July number of the 
Monthly^ interested me. If the system is a bad one and certain to do 
harm, the sooner it is known the better. 

Perhaps a short sketch of the plan pursued in the school under my 
charge may throw some light on the question. 

In marking recitations, each pupil is called upon at the close of the reci- 
tation to make his report. If the pupiPs estimate agrees with the teacher's, 
H is recorded by the teacher ; if it does not so agree, the teacher makes 
the necessary correction and then records it. Each pupil giyes his own 
estimate of his performance, but his decision is not final. It is not com. 
mon, under this plan, for pupils to give too high a mark, it being quite 
certain they will gain nothing by it, but the contrary. Each pupil keeps a 
record-book, in which he records his mark as finally decided upon, and at 
the end of every month he makes up an abstract which is compared with 
an abstract made up from the teacher's own record. From these corrected 
abstracts the monthly report of the school is made up. 

This plan in practice works well. It certainly is a powerful stimulant to 
industry ; there is very little chance for self-deception or cheating, and I 
am certain the teacher is much less likely to do injustice to any pupil than 
when he depends upon his own recollection of the pupil's performance. It 
is possible that at the end of an hour's recitation of a class of thirty pupils, 
the teacher may not have a very distinct notion of what each individual has 
done. 

In regard to deportment, the only thing the pupils are regularly required 
to report upon is communications. The penalty for the violation of the 
rule is a deduction of one per cent, from the pupil's standing. This is not 
a severe penalty, a point of great importance, for I do not think any school 
as a whole can be expected to resist the temptation to falsehood, when the 
penalty for the fault confessed is a severe one. For instance, I have heard 
of a school where the penalty for whispering, self-reported, was sweeping 
the school-room. The result was a general understanding among the 
pupils, that nobody could be expected to tell the truth under such circum- 
stances and that they would not do it. It was of course absurd to expect it. 
* Prineipftl CleveUnd Central Hi«li School. 
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The great advantage of the self-reportiDg sjstem in the management of a 
'school, is that it enables the teacher to make the school self-governing. I 
don't know how it can be done in any other way, and that result is certainly 
very desirable. 

With regard to the effect of the system npon the trnthfalnese of the 
pupils, I think' I can say this: that the longer pupils remain in the school, 
the more truthful they become. Out of several hundred pupils who have 
attended the school since I have had it in charge, I am not aware that one 
has been injured, and I am certain that more than one has been benefited 
by it. 

Rkmabes. — The plan sketched above, in its essential features, has been in 
use in this school for about nine years. During this period, the school has 
been under the charge of four different Principals. We know of no High 
School in the State in which there is more diligence in study, better order, 
or a higher standard of conduct. 

It will be observed that the self-reporting system is used in a modified 
form. In marking recitations, the scholars give their estimate, but the 
teacher's judgment is recorded in case there is a discrepancy between them. 
In taking up the report on communications, the scholars who have not com- 
municated are requested to rise. Those who have communicated tell the 
truth by simply sitting stiU, The teacher's eye and the moral sentiment of 
the school aid as a powerful check on the temptation to report falsely, and 
so certain are the chances for exposure, that the scholar finds that ** honesty 
is the best policy." Integrity and truthfulness of character are thus daily 
strengthened. 

We believe, however, that the self-reporting system is liable to very 
serious abuses, some of which we shall take occasion to point out here- 
after. Unless these abuses can be corrected, it is doubtful whether the 
system should be commended to teachers indiscriminately. 



PENMANSHIP. 

BT JAB, W. liUBK.* 
^ ^ S 

/// \^y /^r^ 

In the April number of the Educational Monthly attention ^as called 
to the position of the body, book, hand and pen, and to the best methods 
of confirming the pupil in correct positions for writing ; also a few hints 

* -Associate Author of the Spencerian System. 
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were given relative to the strtctare of principles and letters by tbe use of 
the Elbmbmtaby Lines. 

Two things are essential to the acqairement of a legible and rapid hand- 
writing, viz.: GoBBBCT Form and Oobbbct Motton. The former is learned 
by a mental process of comparison aided by the sense of sight The latter 
is to be acquired by proper training of the muscles employed in writing 
and is within the reach of every one who will commence at an early age. 
As each of these subjects will be specially treated in future numbers of 
the l£onthlyy but little time and space will be given to them in this article. 

The movements, so essential to rapid execution, are almost wholly 
neglected in Public Schools ; and the result is, that, in seven out of ten, 
cases, boys who learn a copy hand by the slow process, abandon it, when, in 
busines.s trani^ctions, they are pressed to write rapidly. Boys can be 
taught to write legibly and rapidly at the same time, and they should be so 
taught in every school. 

We all admire a neatly and correctly written copy book ; but when it is 
done with cramped positions and at the expense of free motion of the 
fingers and forearm, it avails but little in point of utility. Sometimes too 
much stress is placed upon the printed copy and too little use made of loose 
paper in learning to write. One lesson each week, at least, should be given 
to exercise upon loose paper or a blank book. Copies may be written upon 
the black-board by the teacher and copied upon the blank paper by ihe 
pupils, the teacher changing the models as often as necessary to keep up 
the interest of the pupils in their work. Let the exercises be very simple 
at first, each one tending to develop a particular object A ny teacher of 
ordinary experience can arrange a series of exercise copies adapted to any 
grade of writers. The teacher must be attentive to the class in all respects 
and energetic in the performance of his task, otherwise the children will 
soon lose interest, if they ever had any. In order to attain the highest 
results, muscular training must be frequent and energetic. 

Much of the time usually devoted to writing during the first three or four 
weeks of the autumn term of school may be profitably spent in exercising 
upon the blank book or loose paper, thus fitting the hand to perform with 
more freedom and exactness when the time arrives for writing in the copy 
books. After an exercise has been completed, the loose paper or blank 
books can be collected and examined by the teacher, such criticisms being 
made as will stimulate the pupils to better effort next time. 

This method of procedure imposes much labor upon the teacher, but, if 
carried out properly, it will produce good results. Children must be 
restrained in their tendency to scribble, and encouraged to work eamestip 
to some purpose. The object of any particular movement should be 
explained, so the pupils will know what they are seeking to gain. 

Every teacher should be able to write well upon the blackboard, and 
illustrate to the class eorrect, as well as erroneous, forms, at intervals 
throughout the lesson. If any teacher is afraid to expose his faulty 
writing to the criticism of the children, he should lock himself in the 
school-room after school hours and practice upon the board until he is able 
to execute letters with precision and confidence before his class. 
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CIRCXJLAR TO COUNTY AUDITORS, BOARDS OF EDU- 
CATION AND OTHER SCHOOL OFFICERS, 

OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, September ], 1862. j 

Blanks.— Fear weeks ago I forwarded to the Auditors th^ blanks requi- 
site to the preparation of the statistical reports due this department 
on the fifth daj of next NoTember ; also the blanks for the Boards of 
Education, whose reports are due at the offices of the Auditors on the first 
day of next October. These blanks are so simple and plain that no diffi- 
culty should be experienced in filling them ; and I trust that the reports of 
this year will be complete and reliable. 

It is of great importance that all returns due this office be made this 
year with more than usual promptness. As my term of office will expire 
next winter, my report to the Governor must be rendered as early as the 
day designated by law. Any reports which shall not reach this office as 
early as the eighth of November, will be too late for use. 

N. B. About one-fourth of the Auditors have, in former years, failed to 
add or foot the columns of their reports, thus rendering it necessary for me 
to return them for completion. I earnestly request that such negligence be 
u^i repeated this year. 

The blanks for the enumemtion returns will be sent to the Auditors as 
early as the lOth instant. 

School Laws. — The new edition of '' Ohio School Laws " has recently 
been forwarded by the Secretary of State to the Auditors of all our coun- 
ties. 

Four years have elapsed since the publication of the second edition of 
our school laws. That edition consisted of twenty-five thousand copies. 
It is nearly a year since it was entirely exhausted ; and frequent and press- 
ing calls have been made for a new supply. 

The present edition presents the school laws of the State with the various 
amendments that have been made during these four years. A very large 
aAition has been made to the " Opinions'' upon our school law, which, I 
trust, will greatly assist school officers in the discharge of their duties. 

It has been my intention to make various improvements in the forms and 
blanks ; but the many other duties which demand my time have prevented 
the accomplishment of this purpose. 

The circulars included in this volume were originally prepared to serve 
temporary purposes ; but it is my opinion that they contain suggestions 
which render them of permanent value. 
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This third edition consists of twenty- two thousand eopies; and the 
quotas of the counties lun from two hundred to three hundred and fiftj. 
I advise that they be distributed, pro rata, to the districts, as soon as 
practicable. 

N.B. The twenty-third section of the "Oeneral School Act/' passed 
March 1, 1853, was repealed April 30, 1862 ; but by mistake it is retained 
in this volume of laws. 

ANSON SMYTH, 
State School Oommissioaer. 



THE NEW CALL FOR TROOPS. 



The new call for troops and the enlistment for filling the new regiments will 
doubtless break into the ranks of our teachers. Many of our best teachers were 
already in the army. Many more will now go. Probably no profession will be 
more largely represented in the new levies than that of teaching. 

The question naturally arises, how are their places to be filled ? It is said 
that in tne late battles upon the peninsula, when a cannon ball was hurled 
through the advancing columns and left long gaps behind, the intrepid soldiers 
closed up the ranks and moved on. 

That IS precisely what we must do ; — if our columns are thinned by this call 
for the war, we must dose up the ranks and move on. 

Let those who remain become more active than ever. Organize for your 
County Institutes and let every teacher who remains be at his post. It may be 
that the officers of the Institute are gone. If so, let immediate action be taken 
to fill their places, and let all the plans for a good Institute be thoroughly 
matured If the leading male teachers have gone, let the female teachers take 
hold of it In almost every county there are some female teachers who are 
capable of giving ?ood instruction at an Institute, and who could organize and 
carry it on successfully. Let them be active and in earnest in maintaining the 
interests ot education in this trying emergency of the nation. 

It is fortunate that we have so many good female teachers fitted to fake the 
places made vacant by this deplorable war. It points to the necessity of relying 
still more upon their services, and encouraging them to fit themselves for this 
responsible calling. 

Let all those who can possibly do so, attend some Normal School or Academy 
where they may be prepared, as rapidly and efficiently as possible, to discharge 
properly the duties of the teacher. If there is a will there can always be found 
a way. A little energy and determination on the part of our young men and 
women are all that are needed to compensate for the loss we have been sustaining. 
We have only to close up the ranks and move on, — Penn. School Journal 



Genius and Labor. — Alexander Hamilton once said to an intimate fiiend 
^' Men give me some credit for genius. All the genius that I have lies just in 
this : When I have a subject in hand I study it profoundly. Day and night it 
is before me. I explore it in all its bearings. My mind becomes prvaded with 
it Then the effi3rt which I make is what the people are pleased to call the 
fruits of genius. It is the fruits of labor and thought" 
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NEW RECRUITS-INSTITUTES. 

The call of the President for 600,000 more men will greatly thin the ranks of 
oar profession. Already thonsands of our most snccessful teachers have 
responded, ** Here am I," and have stepped with brave hearts into the sanguinary 
struggle. Before our next issue, the pressing demands of the Government will 
have been met How Bhall those who remain at their posts meet the new 
responsibilities resting upon them ? 

The first duty will be to recruit our decimated forces. This can be readily 
done without conscription, for in the warfare against ignorance Woman is a 
valiant soldier. When h^r brother falls, she can buckle on the armor and dose 
up the ranks. 

But how shall these new recruits be prepared for duty ? Shall they be hurried 
to the field there to blunder and fail? Thet/ must he gathered into camps of 
instruction. Teachers' Institutes must be organized in every county of the 
State. Never has such a step been more important It will be the imperative 
duty of every experienced teacher to lend a helping hand in tliis work. Many 
of those who have hitherto nobly led in organizing such efforts, have been 
called to the tented field. Others must now step promptly forward to take their 
places. 

During the confusion and excitement of recruiting and drafting, it has been 
found necessary, in some localities, to suspend Institute efforts. This necessity 
will soon be passed, and scores of successful Institutes may be held. Let the 
good work go right on. 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE— No. 5. 



The ease with which a school is to be governed depends very much upon 
the teacher's success daring the first week of the term. It is not safe for 
the teacher to act upon the adage that *' a bad beginning makes a good 
end." A few mistakes in organizing a school may vitiate the labors of an 
entire term. An indiscreet remark made the first hour may develop an 
incipient opposition which months of effort cannot wholly remove. 

How important then that the teacher enters the school-room with clear 
ideas of his work and with carefully matured plans of procedure. This 
importance is increased by the fact that the state of mind with which maoy 
scholars enter sehool, places the teacher under serious disadvantages. His 
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eyery motioD is watched. Mistakes which one month after would not be 
noticed are magnified by a latent semi-hostile feeling which an acquaintance 
with the teacher has not yet removed. We propose, therefore, to com- 
mence onr articles on the outward work of the teacher in school discipline, 
with a few practical hints on the manner of opening a school, 

L Enter the school-room with well matured plane. Ascertain as far as 
possible, beforehand, the general condition of the school, the books used, 
the nominal advancement and number of classes, etc., and lay out your first 
day's work. This will doubtless be somewhat modified by the fuller inform- 
ation which a personal acquaintance with the school will disclose, but not 
sufficiently to confuse or disconcert you. It is important that your scholars 
see at once that you are at home and know what you are about. 

2, Establish at once a complete eystem in your achool, having a stated 
time and manner for each exercise. Serious disorder usually springs from 
friction in the internal workings of a school, and there must always be 
friction where there is do system. But in order to establish system you 
must not be continually experimenting — trying one plan to-day and another 
to-morrow. Make up your mind carefully what course you will pursue and 
then pursue it until euccesa/iU, A poor system well carried out is better 
than a superior one half worked. 

3. Make the first week pre-eminently one of drilL Establish the order 
of your school not by announcing a set of arbitrary rules, but by insisting on 
everything's being done in a special manner. Put the school at once in run- 
ning order and then drill until order becomes a habit. A company of 
recrtiits needs to be drilled rather than to hear treatises read on infantry 
tactics. So with a school The best regulated schools that we have ever 
seen were apparently ruleless. There were, of course, rules, but like the 
alL controlling law of gravity in nature, they were inarticulate and silent 

But whether rules are necessary or not, the opening of a school is not 
the proper time to announce them. The mere announcement of the rule 
at such a time, and especially if accompanied with a threat, begets in the 
vicious pupil a desire to break it, merely to test the mettle of the new 
teacher. If broken with impunity, the rule becomes worse than useless. 
If punishment follows violation, irreparable mischief may be done by 
causing a permanent hostility of feeling on the part of the scholar. We 
refer now more particularly to negative rules — those forbidding certain 
courses of conduct. It may be necessary to give sparingly general direc- 
tions. As a general rule, however, instead of saying that scholars must do 
thus and so, set them to doing what you wish and drill until ease and 
promptness are secured. 

4 Undertake nothing you are doubtful about being able to carry out Let 
your scholars understand from the start— no^ by telling them — ^that what 
you attempt is to be done ; and be very careful not to attempt anything you 
cannot do. The time of all others to be persistent is at the beginning of a 
term. When your scholars learn that you have back-bone, they will soon 
respond to your requirements with alacrity. If on the contrary they see 
that what is imperfectly dene to-day will be abandoned to-morrow, they 
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will be constantly tempted to resist yont measares. Hold yonr reins tight, 
bnt keep yonr tongue and whip stilL Ton may not need to use either o' 
them. 

5. Interest the scholars at once in their studies. In instructing them 
exhibit yoor best skill ; for skill begets confidence. In the reading exer- 
cise, for example, select those pieces that yon can read best (yon will teach 
snch pieces most skillftilly) and drill the classes as well as yon know how. 
So in the other studies. Remember that skill in teaching makes gorern- 
ment easy. Intersperse the mechanical drill of the school in rising, sitting, 
comingfto and going from classes, with brief and instmctire incidents. If 
yonr scholars are small, tell them yonr best story. Ton will soon find them 
in a state of mind responsire to yonr requests, sympathetic, friendly. 

Lastly, do not be discouraged because your plans do not work smoothly 
at first. There must of necessity be some friction in organising and car- 
rying out new measures ; but the very methods of instruction and discipline 
which at first work unsatisfactorily may succeed admirably when familiar- 
ized. Do not, however, fall into the opposite extreme of permitting disor 
der the first week with the hope that you can afterward gradually overcome 
it Disorder does not thus exhaust its vitality. Bebellion always grows 
unless plucked up by the roots. 

As to the mode of treating the insubordinate scholar, we may have 
something to say in a future article on punishments. 



EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 



In a lengthy review of current educational literature, the New York 
Ind^endent gives the titles of all the educational joarnals published in 
the country and refers to them as below. The Monthly prides itself on 
the fact that it contains few " didactic essays " or " educational addresses," 
but is replete with " detailed expositions of successful methods of disciplios 
or instruction " which we are assured are " very valuable." It is not often 
we get so nice a chance to puff ourselves and unlike our *' Napoleon," we 
have not " missed our opportunity." 

" We have not space to examine separately the State educational months 
lies whose titles we give. They constitute a distinct class of periodicals, 
and have attracted far less attention and patronage than their merits would 
justify. They have been established entirely for the benefit of the teachers' 
profession and the improvement of schools and education. They vte 
mostly the organs of the teachers' associations of their respective States, 
and in some cases — as they should be always—^the official organs of the 
State School Superintendents. In this latter capacity they can be of great 
service in publishing the current school laws, decisions under them, and 
other information relating to the school departments of the State govern- 
ments. The matter of these journals is almost exduuvely contributed l»7 
teachers ; and consists of theoretical or didactic essays, seldom of mnch 
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yalae; edaeational ftddresses, often very well written; with sometimes 
detailed ezpositioDa of soccessfal methods of discipline or instractioDt 
which are very valuable indeed, and should be multiplied as much as possi- 
ble. Besides those whose titles we have given, there were a short time 
since others in Kentucky, Missouri, Alabama, North Carolina, and, we 
believe, Georgia. Thev are dead. 

*' These monthlies, like the other educational literature of tha day, very 
distinctly exhibit realist tendencies. Articles on '* object-lessons " or on 
practices similar in principle, such as modes of teaching geography, arith- 
metic, etc., by means of visible illustrations and demonstrations, are perhaps 
the most noticeable feature of their contents. In current information as to 
the progress of schools and education in their respective States, they are 
not by any means as full as is desirable. But such information is difficult 
to procure." 



PROFITS OF EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal entered upon its eleventh volume in July, 
having been under the charge of the same editor, Tho. H. Burbowes, during 
the entire period of its publication. In closing the tenth volume, the Editor 
gave a resume of the Joumal*8 history, presenting some very interesting facts 
and figures which, we trust, may be of profit to our readers. We condense that 
portion of the article referring to the means of the Journal : 

"There has long been an impression among the school men of the State, that 
this Jovrnal has been and is a money-making concera At this point in its 
history, when it has lived long enough to have a full ezperien'ce in this branch 
of operations, and when it is so established as to be able, without injury to the 
cause, to let the true state of the case be known — the facts and the figures may 
be given. 

Tlie enlarged Journal commenced with the July No. of 1852, of which 2000 
copies were printed. With occasional additions to this number, it so remained 
till July, 1854, when the issue increased to 3000. In July, 1855, it was increased 
to 4500 ; and, with occasional issues of 5000 copies, it has so continued to the 
present time. 

The income from private and State subscriptions and fi'om advertisements 
during these ten years (estimating June, 1862, at the same as June, 1861) has 
been $28,570.59; the cost of printing, paper and bindiuff has been $24,436.62 ; 
and the average yearly compensation to the Editor for labor, postage, packing, 
use of office, etc., has been $413.39. These items are exclusive of the six 
months (from January to July, 1852) when the Journal was confined to Lan- 
caster county and was published at a loss of about $150. 

During the " panic year " of 1857-8, the Journal was published at a small 
loss ; — ^the private subscriptions having fallen off one-fourth and the advertise- 
ments three-fourths ; ^and during the year now about closing, it has barely paid 
expenses, owing to liie general distarbance of business by the war. 

During the coming year the prospect seems better [the Legislature has author^ 
ized a copy to be sent to the Secretary of each District] ; and, with a continuance 
of the support now coming in, especially from Boards of Directors and adver- 
tisers, the excess of receipts over expenditures will be $500 and may reach 
$750 on a regular issue of 5000 copies, which will be printed during the 11th 
voloma 
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This statement of the condition of the Jbttmal ifl made, not in tiie Bpirit of 
pumbling, or even to elicit help. The tormer, in the Editor's life^xperience, 
has never been found to do any good, and the latter should not be invc^ed 
except in extreme circumstances, — which, thank God ! neither the Journal nor 
its Editor have ever yet reached. Bat at length the time seemed to have ar- 
rived for setting this whole matter before the educational public of the State, 
and of becoming relieved of the suspicion of fattening off the cause of com- 
mon school education. Added to this, is the wish to prevent any more losses or 
mistakes beins made, by adventurers in the same field. These will now see 
more clearly meir chance of success, when they know how little this undertakinfr 
has achieved, even when backed up by the patronage of the State, and sustained, 
«n extremis J by private means." 

The above exhibits the financial condition of one of the largest and most 
influential School Journals published in the country. We have not the data 
firom which to make an exact statement of the profits of the Ohio Journal 
during this same period. The net income has, however, been somewhat larger ; 
but no one need suspect that the publishers have ever " fattened " (we are lean 
enough, in all conscience !) on the support it has received. 

The new demands of the war press very heavily on all such publications. 
Those that have struggled through the past year, now find severer trials before 
them. Quite a number of our exchanges begin to show signs that they are on 
**half rations," We sincerely hope they will not be obliged to surrender. 
McClellan's "new base" does not seem to be a very good support! Send on 
your re-inforcements and supplies, good friends ! Every live teacher is hereby 
commissioned a recruiting oflScer. Teachers of Ohio! Don't wait for a draft I 



OcTOBBR AVD NoTBMBER SUBSCRIBERS. — The unexpected number of sub- 
scribers received last fall exhausted our edition and we were obliged to permit 
subscriptions to commence with the October and November numbers instead of 
with the July number. We think we have printed an edition sufficiently large 
this year to avoid this irregularity. 

J^'We will send the three remaining numbers of this volume to those 
whose subscription commenced in October last, on the receipt of eight letter 
stamps. To our November subscribers we will send the two remaining numbers 
for five stamps. This arrangement will give to each subscriber a complete 
volume. Orders should be received as early as Sept 20th.*^®i 

We sent gratuitously a few copies of the December number (1861) to those of 
our new subscribers for 1862 whose remittance was received early in that month. 
We need a few copies of the December number to complete sets of the tenth 
volume for binding. Who, having received this extra number, will favor us by 
returning it? 

Champaign Count? Normal School.— For eight years this school has been 
held each summer and with the most gratifying success. The average attend- 
ance at the different sessions has been about seventy-five. The class this year 
numbered about seventy-five — nearly one-half of whom were young men. We 
foand Urbana and Mr. Deuel both full of war excitement and were surprised to 
see such a class. The cause of the Monthly was presented and twenty ^gh.t 
subscribers secured. 
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Off to thi W^B.-^We go k» press this month to* early to give a complete list of the 
prominent educators of the SttUe who have patriotically responded to the recent call for 
volonteers. It will be seen from our brief record that the ez&mple of the noble Andrews 
has been nobly followed. May Qod shield the heads of our brothers in the day of battle 
and preserre them from the ** pestilence that wasteth at noon-day/' 

JoHK Ltn€h, Superintendent of the Schools of GircleTille, is Captain of a fine com* 
panyinthe new regiment of his district — the 90th. We learn that he declined the 
Colonelcy. The eagles will soon grace his shoulders. 

Wm. Mitchell, Superintendent of the Schools of Mt. Vernon, has recruited a company 
for the — th. regiment and is now (Aug. 19) at Camp Chase. He will make an excellent 
officer. 

W. D. Albxandbr, Superintendent ef the Schools of Plana, is Captain of a company 
in the regiment raised in his district. We have not the pleasure of his acquaintance, but 
the BegtBter says " no better, more industrious or braver man could hare been selected* ', 

£. C. Ellis, Principal of one of the Ward Schools of Dayton, is first Lieutenant of a 
company in the 93d regiment. Colonel Anderson. A higher place waits for him. 

A. C. Fbmmbb, another of the Dayton Ptineipals, was recently in the eity to get per. 
mission of the Governor to recruit beyond the quota for Montgomery county under the 
first call. The request was granted and we believe Mr. Fenner has a First Lieutenant's 
commission. He will fight his way up higher. 

Dr. Wm. C. Catlin, Superintendent of the Union Schools of Blyria, has been recom- 
mended by the Military Board for 1st Assistant Surgeon. 

Wbslbtak Fbhalb CoLLBGB.'-The Trustees of this Institution, owing te financial 
embarrassments, have made arrangements with Bev. Robert Allyn to carry on the College 
for the coming year. The several Departments will therefore be kept up as usual. Pres- 
ident Allyn is taking great pains to select the most competent teachers, that the advan- 
tages of the Institution may be unsurpassed. The prospects for a permanent endowment 
(from recentbequest8}havenever been more flattering. President Allyn is an able and 
experienced Educator, and we bespeak for the Institution, now fully under his control, a 
liberal patronage. 

Mt. Aububm Fbkalb Instit^tb.— This Institution, H. Thane Miller, President, has 
one of the finest locations in the West. Th e attendance during the past year was unusu- 
ally large, necessitating increased accommodations. A new building, afiording additional 
school-rooms, chemical and philosophical rooms, etc., is being erected. The rooms in the 
main edifice have been repainted* newly carpeted, and otherwise put in thorough repair 
Prof. E. T. Tappan remains in the corps of teachers another year— a strong evidence that 
the prospects of the Institution are encouraging. 
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A Class Book on English Gbamicab and Analtbis. Revised edition* By Z. M. 

Chandlbb, Published by Samson ^ Beer, Zanesville, 0. 

With the general features of this work we are well pleased. At the head of each chap- 
ter is a Bj-nopsis, presenting to the mind through the eye a clear view of the subject-matter 
treated therein and affording a systematic outline for review and topical recitations. The 
unusual number and fullness of the models and exercises for analysis and parsing, together 
with models of simple diagrams for black-board and slate exercises, are features which 
the practical teacher will appreciate. The whole arrangement of the work shows its 
design for a class book. 

Our examination has been too cursory to test fully the accuracy of its definitions and 
classifications. The fact that the work has just undergone a thorough revision by a 
teacher in whose scholarship we have great confidence, satisfies us on this point. 
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Thi Old Loo Bcbool HoirsB.— Faraitvred witb InddeaU of Sobool Lif«, Notei of 
Traral. Poetry, Hinti to Toaohen »nd Pnpilf, »nd MiMeUaneoafl Sketcbos. Uliutrated. 
By ▲I.IXANDIB Ulabs« Editor of '* Clark's 80I100I Visitor." Pablished by I^eary, Geitc 
k Co.. Phiiadelpbia. 

Tkis is an ezooediagly intorosting story of early sobool life in tbe Buckeye State. The 
ebaraoters in the story are real ones and the ineldents true. The old log school hoose still 
stands and a former sehoolmate of the a«thor taught there this sommer I Onr fint ex- 
perienoa, both as a scholar and as a teaoher, was in a log cabin with the same writing desks 
(side-boards) and backless benehes. and with the same huge chimney whose monstrous 
throat roared on a oold morning with the burning wrath of nnoleaved lo^cs. In short, in 
reading the story we hare lired over again our boyhood* 

The last half of the book is filled with misoellaneous sketches, practioal hints to tetch- 
ers, etc. The aathor will famish the boek, post-paid, for 91.00. Address Rev. Alexander 
Clark, Offiee School YisiUr, Philadelphia. 

Robinson's Kkw Uniyirsitt Alobbra : A theoretical and practical treatise, containing 

many new and original methods and applications. For Colleges and High Sohoels. 

Pablished by Ivison* Phinney A Co., New York. 

This is a new treatise on Algebra designed for adranoed students. Like all of Robin- 
son's mathematical works, it is characterised by great tboroaghness and scientific accura- 
oy. . The disenssions are ample and rigid ; the deflaitions jnd stataments clear and con- 
cise *- tbe examples numerous and praotieal ; and the seope of its cententa oomplefce and 
measurably exhanstire. 

So far as a general examination of such a work ean determine its fitness for school- 
room Bse« we belieTo it well adapted for the purposes of a higher text-book in this bxaaoh 
of mathematics. 

Thi Sabbith School Bblit-No. I. A newooUection of ohoioe hymns and tunes. Com- 
piled and published by Horace Waters, New York. 
This book is full of music which children love to sing, and thousands of little yoices 

hare been sweetened with its melody. As we turn the leares, our eyes fall upon one piece 

after another in the singiug of which we hare led hundreds of happy children. Sabbath 

School Bell. No. % like iU predecessor, is full of choice music . 

Obioli : A new and complete Hymn and Tune Book for Sabbath Schools. Thirtieth 

Edition— Enlarged- By William B. Bbadbubt. Published by Moore, Wilstach, 

Keyes A Co., Cincinnati, Price 37)i^ cts. 

We hare used this work in the family, and, to a limited extent, in the Sabbath Schoolt 
since it was first issued. We regard it a rery superior collection of hymns and tunes. It 
is fUU of children's music, the melody of which flows ttam their tongues as naturally as 
the canary's warble. Many of the hymns are well adapted for social worship, thus en- 
hancinB the value of the collection by fitting it to serve a twofold purpose. 

The new pieces in this edition are not inserted merely to increase the siie of the work. 
They are popular melodies that will be sung. 

Thb Atlantio Monthly for August opens with an illustrated article by Dr. Pio Lewis 
on ** The New Gymnastics." The June number opened with a very readable essay 00 
'* Walking " and contained also an excellent article (bating a few extravagant statements 
and a little poor logic) on *' The Health ef Our Girls," which closed with a very flattering 
notice of Dr. Lewis' New System* Truly '* Physical Culture is on the top of the wave." 
Spread tbe sails, good friends I 

We will furnish the Atlantic for fS.OO to any of our readers who will send us the name 
of a new subscriber to the EduoationaX Monthly, t. e. both magasines for $3.00. 

Thb Ladibs' Rbpositobt, the ** Queen of the Monthlies," presents its usual choice 
variety for family reading. Terms, 92. 00 per year. Address Poe k Hitchcock, Publishers* 
Cincinnati. 

Johnson's Physio al Atlas.— In our recent notice of this work we omitted the name 
of the Agent for the State. Address R. A. Campbell, Box 646. Columbus. O . 

Ckabb's School InssTAHD^This is tbe bett pattern for a sobool inkstand that we . 
have seen. For its construction and advantages see advertisement which w e fully indorse* 

GB0Wpn> 0(rv.->Oar notices of Evans' School Geometry ; Dr. Lewis' Xew Gymnastics 
for Men, Women and Children ; and Chapman's Agrioultucal Chemistry. We will notice 
these works in our next issue . 
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PENMANSHIP, 

BT JA8. W. LU8K.* 

The teacher should see that every pupil is provided with good 
materials for writing, and that they are in proper ^condition for 
use, before the lesson begins. The school should be classified ; 
all the pupils in a certain grade writing the same copy-book and 
copy at the same time. When a pupil returns, after an absence 
of one or more lessons, he should commence writing upon the 
same copy and line to be written by the school. If delinquent pu- 
pils find no time to write up back, unfinished pages, the leaves can 
be used as loose paper to accompany the next copy-book ; thus no 
paper need be wasted. Bach pupil should have a blank book, in 
connection with the copy-book, to write upon when not practicing 
in the copy-book. This is an important feature which should not 
be overlooked by those who desire to produce the best penmen in 
public schools. 

Any teacher should know what disposition to make of these 
two books, and how they should be placed, one upon the other. 
Usually, the teacher will dictate the number of words or lines to 
be written in the copy-book, and after this work is finished have 
the pupils copy the same words or lines upon the blank book, and 

* Aisociftte Author of Spenoorian Oopy-Booki. 
19 
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continne to copy them until they are directed again to write upon 
the copy-book. In this way all the pupils, fast and slow writers, 
will be kept together, writing the same copy upon the copy-book. 
Of coarse the fast writers will devote much of the time to the 
blank book. The advantages of this method of procedure will be 
apparent to any one after a little trial. Explanations and correc- 
tions, accompanied by blackboard illustrations, should be frequent- 
ly made by the teacher during the lesson. When this is being 
done, the strictest attention should be required of every pupil. 

The leading features of the copy should be understood before 
writing. 7}race the copy with a dry pen before writing with ink, 
counting, or requiring the class to count, as many numbers as 
there are lines in the principle, letter, or word, the pupils moving 
their pens in concert, keeping perfect time with the counting. The 
name9 of the lines can be pronounced instead of numbers if pre- 
ferred; also, downward, upward, right, etc. 

More than fourteen years practice with this method of exercise 
and drill has convinced me of its utility as a means for securing 
correct positions of the hand and pen, together with accurate 
knowledge of the movements required to form letters. Care 
should be taken to ^ace every part of the copy, and to concen- 
trate attention upon the work. A little practice will make any 
teacher familiar with these methods. The teacher should be quiet^ 
energetic and perseveringy in all his doings in this department of 
instruction. Repetition is necessary until all the pupils are able 
to perform correctly. 

Nothing more eflfectually destroys the power of the teacher, 
either to instruct or control a class, than the habit of constantly 
talking ; hence, all explanations should be briefly and clearly given. 
If an illustration upon the blackboard, accompanied by verbal in- 
struction, can be plainly made in ten seconds, it is better than to 
occupy the attention of the class longer. The spirit of children 
leads them to work more than to listen. 

Teachinq the forms of letters. After many years careful 
study and trial of the various modes of teaching children the 
written alphabet, I am convinced that the highest per cent, of ex- 
cellent penmanship can be produced in a given period of time by 
first teaching the principles (fixed forms) and then the letters, of 
which the principles are types. This synthetical plan, of construct- 
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ing letters, educates the mind in perfect forms, and enables the 
learner to criticise, intelligently, the penmanship of others, as well 
as his own. 

The plan suggested in the preceding cuts will be found both 
convenient and practical, and, if it be properly followed, accom- 
panied by good instruction, it will do more in three months to 
systematize the hand-writing of a school, than can be done in one 
year by the ordinary " imitative process.'' 

The First Principle (see Plate I.) is formed by the oblique 
straight line and concave curve united, and turned at the bottom 
as short as possible without stopping the motion of the pen. 

The application .of this principle to the letters on Plate I. is 
plain. It unites with itself at the top in u and tv. The slant or 
elevation of letters should be about 52^. Particular attention 
should be given to the direction of the curved lines, so that the 
principles will unite with each other and produce the proper style 
of writing. 

The common errors with beginners in writing this Principle and 
the letters depending upon it are, bending the downward stroke, 
and rounding the turn at the bottom too much. The special char- 
acteristic of each letter should be distinctly formed and correctly 
placed. The finish of w, the top of r, and the character of c are 
made with the same motion of the pen. This Principle is elongat- 
ed and shaded in t and d. 

To trace or form the Firs* Principle^ two motions are required — 
one, two — downward, upward— oblique straight Ime, concave curve, 
etc. The f, r, f, a, d, require four motions each; the u and c five 
motions each, and the w seven. 

The Second Principle (see Plate II.) is formed of the convex 
curve and oblique straight line united, and turned short at the top ; 
and is applied in forming m, n, 2;, 2;, and one style of r. This 
principle leans more to the right in x and z than in m and n. This 
principle is joined to the right side of the first principle to form 
X. To form z an inverted I is joined to the second principle by a 
small loop on the ruled line. The principle unites with itself at 
the bottom in m. 

The w, r, x and 2, each, require five motions of the pen, and 
the m seven motions. 

The three Elementary lines (convex curve, oblique straight line, 
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and concave curve) nnite to form the Third Principle (see Pkte 
III), which is tamed equally short at its top and bottom. It 
joins the second principle at the ruled line in m and n, also the 
fifth principle in h and p. This principle requires three motions, 
the hy y, n, Vy p, five motions each, and the k seven. 

The Fourth Principle (small o) is one-third as wide as it is 
long, (See Plate IV.) When applied to a, d, g^ q, it is slanted 
about 10° more to the right than usual, that the letters may be 
gracefully and rapidly formed without taking the pen from the 
paper. This principle requires three motions, and should always 
be closed at the top. It connects with itself at the top by a 
straight line. The same kind and degree of curve should be 
given to the right side of o in a, dy g, q^ as between the parts of 
the letter u. The left side of o may be slightly shaded in a, g 
and q ; also in the dy when the finish of the letter is looped like 
the {. 

The Fifth Principle (see Plate V) is found in the looped 
letters above and below the ruled line, or the line of writing, and 
is four times the length of small o above the line. The loop, in 
its widest part, is about one-fifth its length; it is turned short at 
its top and is two-thirds the length of the principle. The down- 
ward stroke may be shaded as in the copy, the thickest part of 
the shade being about three times the strength of the hair line. 
The finishing dot in b should lean toward the body of the letter 
and be near to it. The (^mmon errors in writing the letter are, 
in bending the downward stroke and removing the finish too far 
to the right. 

The finish of k is formed of the inverted o as found in the g, 
and the third principle. To form I three motions are required — 
five for the 6* 

The Fifth Principlf, inverted, forms a part of jy gy y, z, and 
the body stroke of q. Two styles of finish are given to the q on 
Plate VI. Four motions are required to form jy four for q, and 
five for z. The second style of q is looped below the line, the 
same as /, only shorter. 

The Fifth Principle (see Plate VII) is embodied in the long 
8 above and below the line of writing. The body stroke of this 
principle is found in the p without loop. The p is two spaces 
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shorter than the /. The shading of the / and the loop below 
the ruled line should taper upward, as in the copy. 

Haying gone thus hastily through^the alphabet of small letters, 
it is hoped the hints here offered will be of some value to those 
readers of the Educational Monthly ^ who have to guide the un- 
tutored hand to the practical as well as beautiful forip of letters. 
The next and last article upon this subject will be devoted princi- 
pally to the CAPITAL letters. 

Note. —Simultaneous movements by all the pupils, in preparing to wyite, are 
useful in securing good order and attention to the work. If the school is under 
proper discipline, the teacher can give orders with his hand without speaking a 
word. 

1. Raise the hand — open and place the book& 

2. Raise one finger— te^V^ position for writing. 

3. Ttoo fingers — take pen. 

4. Three fingers — uncover ink-wells. 

5. Four )ln^er«— take ink. 

6. Falling of the hand — write. 



OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 

BY p. W. MOSBLECH, PH. D. PROF. OF BBTHANY COLLEGE, VA. 

Geology, although very young among the sciences, has assunaed 
gigantic proportions. The investigations, fraught with most sur- 
prising results, have been carried on by a host of learned men, 
and the facts, both wonderful and stirring, have accumulated and 
assumed proportions not dreamt of by its early cultivators. More- 
over it has become decidedly popular among all classes, and is 
considered a necessary branch of public instruction. 

Most of geologists, however, instead of arranging the facts in 
their proper order, and showing their bearing on physical geog- 
raphy, and on the development of physical science in general, 
have accommodated them to theories of their own, which theories 
are in reality no more than hypotheses, and sometimes even mere 
imaginations. One of the most mischievous of these theories is 
that which assumes the earth once having been a vast mass of fire- 
molten matter, which, on cooling, formed a crust of solid rock, but 
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the interior' being still an immense ocean of fire, threatening con- 
tinually to shatter our planet to pieces, and manifesting itself in 
the meanwhile in earthquakes, and the uplifting of mountains and 
mountain chains. The consequence of such an hypothesis was 
the firm belief that the rock granite was the first formed from the 
molten mass. But granite is such a rock as could not be formed 
from a molten mass ; it being an aggregate mass of silicates — 
quartz, mica, feldspar, — which silicates also must have originated 
differently. In the second place the so called trap rocks, basalt, 
greenstone, porphyry and the like, were also considered eruptive 
igneous formations, protruded through, and injected between other 
rocks by the force of subterranean fires ; while, in truth, all traps 
are clays, mixed with various other minerals, filling previously 
existing splits, fissures and hollows, where they hardened and 
consolidated. 

The existence of volcanoes also was thought dependent on such 
internal fire. But the seat of volcanic fires is in the crust of our 
earth, and comparatively superficial. According to fche laborious 
researches of Prof. W. Hopkins, the solid crust of our earth must 
be at least equal to one-fourth or one-fifth of the distance from 
the outer circumference to the center, to answer all the conditions 
of gravitation and nutation ; in other words, the solid envelope of 
the globe cannot be less than 800 or 1000 miles. 

A third great error proceeding from the same igneous hypothe- 
sis, is, that earthquakes originate in violent actions of the internal 
fire. Most of the earthquakes, however, originate from sudden 
sinkings and downfalls of a part of the earth's crust. Metamor- 
phism, or alteration of rocks, was also considered to be due in a 
great measure to internal heat ; while in most cases it must b^ at* 
tributed to chemical and mechanical causes. 

A mistake of another nature is not to be overlooked. It is the 
assumption that fossils are a sure guide for the determination of 
the- age of formations. Hence the most erroneous belief in the 
contemporaneity of rocks widely different, because of the same- 
ness of fossils. The absolute age of a formation cannot be de- 
termined, and the relative age is only determinable by superposi- 
tion. Animals may have continued to live thousands of years on 
places, when their relations were extinguished or had never exist- 
ed on others ; and what is called Silurian formation may in places 
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be contemporaneous with the so called Tertiary, and what is con- 
sidered Tertiary on one place may have^been deposited at the 
same time, when on others the Oolite or Lias strata were de- 
posited. 

After these preliminaries to show our position, we proceed to 
give the outlines of geology as briefly and as simply as possible; 
hoping that our numerous students, who pay so much a1;tention to 
our lectures on this subject every year, may be benefitted. 

FIRST CONDITION OF OUR GLOBE. 

** Whence came the quartz, the mica, and the feldspar, each a rock of separ- 
ate existence, whence the schorl, the aagite, the steatite, and other intermingling ? 
Must we not pursue them to their chemical decomposition? Can we stop short 
of believing that the orignal act of creation produced the few primordial elements 
by the combinations of which all mineral and all organized matters have been 
formed T—Pye Smith. 

The whole of the materials now composing our earth, the solid 
matter, as well as the gases, were once a mixed mass, without any 
combination or aggregation. It was an aerial fluid of an unde- 
scribable and most peculiar constitution, without light, for it was 
but matter, of which darkness is an attribute. The atoms were 
together, of different shapes, according to their peculiar nature all 
endowed with an appropriate form, and alive, as seeds are 
alive, and ready to spring into activity as soon as the proper con- 
ditions should be brought forth. How long this state of things 
continued, we have no means to tell. 

SECOND CONDITION. 

*' Now that it has been demonstrated that magnetism and electricity are alvayd 
associated and are perhaps only conditions of the same power, the phenomena 
of terrestrial magnetism have become of no ordinary interest to the geologist" 

The atoms, molecules or elements with their peculiar forms,, 
properties and susceptibilities, being suspended in a fluid medium, 
would have settled down by gravitation, and have formed aggre- 
gations, but no chemical combinations. They could not have 
produced chemical changes among each other, matter being inert,, 
if a power superior to that of the single atoms, and able to in* 
fluence them all in various ways and proportions, in one word, a* 
universal power y had not been brought forth . Such a power we find 
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only in Electricity. This power shows itself throughout nature 
in chemical actions of inconceivable iipport ; it produces light and 
heat. It is the cause of magnetism, or rather magnetism is one 
of the manifold forms under which the electrical forces reveal 
themselves. It moves as rapidly as the wave of light ; and calls, 
in the terrific voice of thunder. " As a chemical agent," says 
Davy, " its silent and slow operation in the economy of nature is 
much more important than its grand and impressive operation in 
lightning and thunder. It may be considered not only as directly 
producing an infinite variety of changes, but as influencing almost 
all which take place ; it would seem, indeed, that chemical attrac- 
tion itself is only a peculiar form of exhibition of electrical at- 
traction." It exercises such powerful effects in chemical action, 
that many fairly believed chemical action to be the cause of elec- 
tricity, and that the elements of compounds are held together by 
certain electrical forces, and that decomposition of them is effect- 
ed by more powerful action of the same agent. Does it not seem 
strange that such an agent should have been overlooked by geolo- 
gists? Pye Smith, speaking of structural or divisional planes of 
rocks, says : 

" Those who are the best qualified to form an opinion impute 
this structure to an agency — call it electric, magnetic, galvanic, 
or chemical — connected with the grand and mysterious operations 
of the terrestrial magnetism, operating upon a scale of magnitude 
and distance which we cannot graduate, and requiring a propor- 
tionate vastness of time for its taking effect; probably the same 
agency that reigns in the wonderful processes of crystallization, 
from points of invisible minuteness to formations of undefinable 
greatness." 

The electric forces then with all their accompanying phenomena 
of heat, light, magnetism, etc., were the new power now called 
into existence, when the primordial matter was ready for it, by 
the great Creator, when He spoke: "Let there be light! And 
light was," — when the earth was made self-luminous, and entered 
into an entirely new state of existence. 

Till then the mass of oar earth, the primordial waters, were acting and acted 
upon mechanically, now it is beginning to be nature strictly, with an inward law 
and life, — this new energizing power is the first beating of nature's pulse, the 
first throbbing of her mighty heart.— Leww. 
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Let us stop one moment to consider the aerial fluid, swarming 
with moving atoms of different shapes, various constitutions, but 
every one endowed with an essential power, a life proper to it, 
now called into activity, moving about attracting or repelling each 
other, forming crystals of the greatest beauty when they meet 
with their own, and combining with others for which they have an 
affinity , forming thus new bodies altogether different from what they 
were, giving up as it were their own peculiar existence, in order 
to produce in new combinations new effects by exercising new 
faculties, exhibiting new properties, which they had not in their 
primary state. A great laboratory, indeed, producing all existing 
things on this earth that have been formed and are still formed ! 
For the same laws that propelled and governed the first elements 
are still in operation throughout nature. We do not suppose then 
an imaginary agent, we do not call forth a god of fire, we do not 
form an hypothesis, but we attribute their own rights to forces we 
know to exist. 

Now the minerals, quartz, mica, feldspar, and others, composing 
the granite were formed; they' then aggregated, and granite, a 
mechanically aggregated rock, chemically or mechanically consol- 
idated from minerals which were formed by electrical forces from 
primordial elements, was the result. It is such a rock whose con- 
stituent minerals are in such relations, that it cannot even be sus- 
pected of ever having been fused. In a molten mass which con- 
tained the constituents of granite, the quartz crystals Vould have 
formed by cooling with their own appropriate planes all around. 
The feldspar crystals would have been formed later, and they 
would have accommodated themselves to the quartz crystals, and 
have enveloped them. The mica only could be formed last of all, 
and had to take the place left by quartz and feldspar. All the 
constituents of granite would be found in an arrangement alto- 
gether inverse from what they are now. Moreover, quartz crys- 
tals, feldspar crystals, and mica could not originate by heat, be- 
cause the minerals in a molten mass would combine differently ; 
the silicon would combine with the constituents of feldspar and 
form a combination richer in silica, etc. The iron ores which are 
not unfrequently found included in quartz, would have melted 
altogether with the silex. Lime, so frequently found inclosed, 
would have been burnt up. " In short," says Volger, " there is not a 
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single oonstitaent in granitoid rocks, that does not oppose, in the 
name of any science, against a doctrine so groundless and super- 
ficial, as that of the origin of granite and kindred rocks from a 
molten mass, and no less that of the supposition of a former mol- 
ten state of the earth's crust." 

The aspect of granite, and the unequal mixture of minerals com- 
posing it, give to it a very various .character. The type being 
assumed as a fine, sand-like aggregation of quartz, feldspar and . 
mica, we pass from this type through many degrees of mixture 
and aggregation of the same mineral ; from the quartz grain to 
masses and veins of quartz ; from the grain of feldspar to large 
aggregations of it ; and from the small grain-like flake of mica to 
sheets and accumulations of it. 

It is by no means certain that granite is a universal formation; 
but it is probable, because it is found to be, wherever it can be 
reached, not only the lowest known rock, but also rising from the 
lowest known depths up to the loftiest peaks, stretching into huge 
mountain chains, forming, as it were, the visible framework of our 
earth, marking out her grand natural divisions of surface, and 
serving as bulwarks against the inroads of the mighty ocean. 
There may be also other rocks of another nature, and totally dif- 
ferent from all formations we know, below the granite. We must 
never forget that our knowledge of the crust of the earth is very 
superficial. 

We cannot dismiss the granite without noticing Hitchcok's cu- 
rious views on it. He says in his Geology of Mass.: ^< I shall as- 
sume that theory to be the correct one, which supposes granite to 
have resulted from the melting down of other rocks ; the fused 
mass having cooled so slowly as to present a confused crystalliza- 
tion. [? !] It is at least a probable supposition that that rock out 
of which it was produced, was of mechanical origin, and conse- 
quently stratified.'^ If this, we say, be the fact, granite and con- 
nected rocks cannot be called any longer primary ; and we are 
enveloped in a triple mystery : first, what sort of a rock was that 
first one, by the melting and after-cooling of which the granite 
was formed? and secondly, how was that first rock formed? and 
thirdly, what was the cause of its melting ? 

Let us hear the distinguished English geologist, Jukes, on the 
same matter : " If we were inclined to speculate on such a state 
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of things as the first cooling of the crust of a molten globe, in 
which the expansive power of heat must have been acting intensely 
even at the surface, we may perhaps reasonably doubt the possi- 
bility of so dense a rock as granite being formed upon the surface. 
Porous trachyte, pumice and obsidian occur to me as more prob* 
able productions than granite. 

NoTR— The above article was prepared by Pro£ Mosblech in accordance with 
the wishes of a number of the teachers of the Hopedale Institute. The concluding 
portion of about three pages will appear in oar next number. Were articles of this 
class more consistent with the nature of our publication, we should solicit a se- 
ries, embodying the views of this ripe scholar on his favorite science. We pre- 
sent the above as a specimen of a new system of Qeology which he will soon 
publish in book-form.— Eds. Monthly. 



THOUGHTS ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
NO. IL 

BY T. E. SULIOT. 

In this awful condition of our once flourishing and happy, now 
distracted and bleeding country, it may seem like a mockery to 
propose improvements in our schools. Tet, after all, in the edu- 
cation of the young, yet untainted with the national sin that has 
brought upon the people this merited and inevitable retributioUy 
lies the hope of the country's regeneration and salvation. God is 
merciful as well as just ; He will not always frown or smite. The 
song of deliverance from bloodshed, of reconciliation, will again 
sound in the land ; the pursuits of industry and peace will resume 
their wonted course, and hints about future and possible improve- 
ments, apparently so irrelevant now, may yet, like bread .cast 
upon the waters, bear fruit in due season. Let not our souls be 
cast down. 

In my last article, I presumed to pass a few strictures on the 
usual mode of conducting examinations for teachers. I was com- 
forted to find myself borne out in my views by the opinion of not 
a few experienced teachers with whom I compared notes on the 
subject. 
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I will now call the attention of the readers of the Monthly to 
the condition of our common district schools. 

The system of graded schools is partial in its operation. Means 
have yet to be devised for embracing within the circle of its 
influence all the insulated district schools scattered over the coun- 
try, in which there can be little uniformity of method, in which 
the young and generally inexperienced teacher, too often uncheered 
by sympathy, unassisted by judicious advice, may be good, bad or 
indifferent, just as chance, the whim or judgment, the liberality or 
niggardliness of tax-payers and trustees may determine. Neither 
are the modes of instruction, the moral government, the text- 
books nor the conduct of teachers and pupils, subjected to that 
regular and enlightened superintendence by duly qualified and 
officially appointed examiners (as in the State of Pennsylvania), 
to which superintendence mainly, the excellence of the German 
schools is attributed by some of your great educators, Horace 
Mjtnn, Barnard, Bache, etc. 

I most readily admit that, although your school system may be 
said to be still in its infancy, America contrasts favorably with 
England in the vast superiority of the provision made for the 
education of the mass of the people— the workers— ^the bones and 
sinews of the land. Scarcely ie there a spot so wild or so poor 
as to be left wholly destitute. By your admirable school-law, 
funds are supplied to keep up those truly national institutions, the 
best monument and safeguard of a nation's greatness. Open to 
all, th^y are, generally speaking, attended by all without distinction 
of rank or wealth. The child of the poorest individual in the 
ccmimunity enjoys the school privileges without any feeling of 
humiliation ; for he knows that his father pays his due proportion 
of the school-tax, that therefore his father has a property and an 
interest in the school, and that, by sending his child to it, he only 
exercises his undoubted right 

Oh ! if, like me, my readers had had the opportunity of com- 
paring these truly republican schools with the beautiful gradation 
of educational establishments in England, at least as were in 
existence twelve years ago, when I left! First, the aristocratic 
schools and colleges for the nobility and gentry ; next, private or 
proprietary academies of various grades of gentility and cost for 
what are called the respectable classes of society — down— down 
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to the half or whole charity schools, where the children of the 
working poor are herded together in large numbers and taught 
wholesale on the Lancasterian or monitorial system, in which the 
most forward scholars are employed under the name of monitors 
to teach the junior classes, the teacher superintending the working 
of the whole machinery and reserving his own instructions for the 
class of monitors, after the others are dismissed. Although in 
some of the model schools this system of mental drilling has been 
carried to its utmost degree of development and produced striking 
results, it is essentially unfit, if used exclusively, to do more than 
convey a mechanical routine in the elements of knowledge. 

Allow me then, though a stranger, to call upon you who have 
received from your forefathers this noble inheritance, to show 
your appreciation of your birthright by doing your own part in 
transmitting it to yoiir successors in a still more efficient condition, 
still better adapted to the growing wants and capacities of the 
people. 

Could not, for instance, the union school system be so modified 
as to take in those insulated district schools, now left to struggle 
in their loneliness, unstimulated by the healthy spirit of sympathy 
and cooperation? 

Could not something like the following plan be advantageously 
substituted for, or combined with, the present union school system? 

The State might be divided into educational districts, each 
containing a certain number of district schools easily accessible 
from some central village or town where the high school of that 
educational circle should be located. 

The high school would be kept up by scholars sent at stated 
times and after due examination from the grammar schools 
belonging to that circle. 

Each district should contribute to a general fund, raised by 
regular assessment according to the amount necessary to keep up 
a primary, secondary and grammar school suited to its wants, and 
should besides pay its quota for the support of the central high 
school of its own educational circle. 

This quota might vary in each district or township according 
to the relative advantages which it might be expected to derive 
from the high school, for instance in the compound ratio of the 
number of pupils sent and its nearness to it. This would remove 
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the objection tliat would natnrally arise, viz : that property was 
taxed indiscriminately for the support of a high school from which 
the tax-payers derived a very unequal amount of benefit. 

A board of trustees, elected by the whole school circle, would 
apportion the tax, control the aocounts, appoint a local visiting 
committee to see that the teachers are assiduous and earnest in 
the exercise of their functions, to hear complaints, redress 
grievances, in short, to keep up the discipline and efficiency of 
the respective schools. 

They should also endeavor to place the schools under the regu- 
lar supervision of State examiners, the same as are already 
appointed for conducting teachers' examinations, in order to ex- 
cite and keep up in teachers and taught a healthy spirit of 
activity, to insure uniformity of system, and not only to prevent 
any falling off from the already attained standard of efficiency, 
but also to secure to each school union a participation in whatever 
improvements they may have seen tested elsewhere. 

The principal of each high school should be ez officio superin- 
tendent of all the schools of that circle. He should visit each 
school at least once a month, to examine the classes, lest any 
relaxation of industry or discipline be suffered to creep in, and so 
that all, young and old, scholars and teachers, may be gently, but 
firmly urged to strive onward, each according to his capacity, 
animated by the one spirit — the determination to make to-morrow 
better than to-day ! 

As a means of fostering that vital spirit of progress, the 
teachers of each circle should hold regular meetings to converse 
on the success or failure of their plans and to consult with one 
another in a fraternal spirit for the common good. 



The position is confidently assumed, that the wise discipline 
and sound philosophic mental training of the children in oiir Pri- 
mary Schools, is more important and more difficult than that of any 
Other department; and hence that the very best teachers should be 
assigned to that post of duty. When such teachers are found they 
should be secured at almost any price. The common notion, that 
it matters little who teaches the little ones, provided an able man 
is obtained tor the advanced scholars, or for principal, is exceed- 
ingly pernicious.— -flT. Bateman^ State SupL Fab. Ins. Ill 
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ORAL LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

MO. lY. 

lit is important that obildren acquire definite and vivid conceptions of the oommon 
features of the eart>b's surfnce^its riyers, mountains, plains, climate, etc.'* before com- 
mencing the study of a text-book on Geography. Such instruction should be given in the 
primary school. We add to the excellent article on this subject in our last issue, the fol- 
lowing model exercises^ copied from Oalkin9* Object Lessona, We object, however, to the 
answers. Each should be a sentence.] 

Lakd and Water, Hills, Mountains, Plains, and VALLETa — You have 
doubtless observed, while going about the neighborhood or the town, that the 
country is composed of two very different materials. One is solid and the other 
is a liquid. Can you tell me to what I refer ? " To land and water." 

Why do you suppose we need the solid land ? Could we walk on the water ? 
Could we obtain grain, and fruits, and fuel on the water? But water is neces- 
sary to our life, and to the life of animals and vegitation ; it supplies us with 
one kind of food and bears our ships, so that we may easily go from one place 
to another. What food does the water supply ? 

Now let us examine the land, and see if it is all alike. Suppose you were to 

go from here to , would you find the road level like this floor all the way? 

How would it differ from this floor ? Is it easy to walk where the land rises up? 

Sometimes, when people travel, they find the land flat or level like the floor 
for a long distance ; then they call it a platn. Now, if I talk to you about a 
plain, what will you think about? " About a large piece of land that is level 
like the floor for a long distance." 

You know that we sometimes find places where the land rises up. [The 
teacher represents it by a movement of the hand upward.] Can you tell me 
what such places are called ? Can you tell me the names of any htU$ that you 
have seen? 

But sometimes the land rises a great deal higher than the hills — so high that 
the top is in the clouds ; then it is called a mountain. Is a hill rising ground ? 
Is a mountain rising ground? In what, then, are they different? "The moun- 
tains rise higher than the hills." 

Did you ever see a mountain ? What was it called ? Where was it ? Did 
you ever climb a mountain ? 

Here I have a model of some hills and of a mountain.'*^ What do we call 
the part of the mountain that we come to first ? " The bottom." Yes, it is the 
bottom, but we call it the base. What part of the mountain is its base 7 When 
you climb a hill or a mountain, at what part of it do you begin ? 

Sometimes we call the part of the mountain or hill where we begin to ascend, 
the foot of the hill. On what part of the body is your foot ? " The lowest 
part of the body." What is its use? " To stand on." Point to the foot of this 
mountain — of the bill Where do you begin to go up the hill ? "At the fooi" 

* An excellent mode of explaininc to children the natural divisions of land into plains, 
vallfrjs, hills, and mountains, is to prepare a bux about two feet wide, four or six feet 
long, and eight or ten inches deep, and fill it twc-thiids full of moist sand, whieh ma>- be 
shaped so as to represent these sevetal divisions. 
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Now point out for me some other part " The top." This is called the 8wnr 
mit What part of the mountain would you call its summit? "The highest 
part." 

Now tell me some other part that you observe. " The parts between the 
summit and base." These parts between the summit and bottom are called the 
sides of the mountain. When you look at the mountain from its base, how do 
the sides appear? " To slant upward." 

Let us describe a walk up a mountain, telling what its principal parts are 
called. When I pause, you must tell me the word to use. 

When we first came to the— /oo^ of the— mot*»^a «n, we begran to — go v/pthe 
Bide. At last we arrived at the — summit, where the wind was cool We could 
see a great way around us. When we had rested, we turned and came — down 
the stdCy and arrived at last at the— hose. 

Now I desire you to tell me what the land is called when it is level for a con- 
siderable distance. " A plain." What is it called when it rises up, but not feiy 
high? " A hilL" And what is it called when it rises higher than a hill? ^* A 
mountain." 

There is still another forn^of land which we have not named. Sometimes 
you see several hills or mountains joined together in a long row, and anodier 
row of hills or mountains near this extending in the same direction. Now 
what can you say of the land which lies between these rows of hills or moan- 
tains ? '* It is a deep hollow." Yes ; this deep hollow is called a vaUey. What 
is the hollow that runs between hills or mountains called ? What has a valley 
on each side of it? 

Now you have learned about four different parts of land; what are these 
called? *' Mountains, hills, plains, and valleys." In which of these do you 
think it would be most pleasant to live ? Suppose the wind blew very strong, 
and it was piercingly cold, how would the people on the plain feel, with nothing 
to shelter them?* 

About Rivers, Lakes, and the Ocean. — If the childron have not seen a 
river, the teacher must develop the idea of one by leading them to see the dif- 
ference between a little brook and a larger stream, showing them how little rills 
or brooks unite and make a larger stream, and then tell them that several of 
these streams unite and form a river, which is a very large stream of water. 
The water in the river is wide and deep. Boats and ships go on rivers. The 
water does not keep still in a river ; it flows along all the lime, day and night. 

Somttimes a river runs into a very large pond of water. What must there 
be in the land to hold the water? "A large and deep hole." When these 
ponds of water are very large — so large that it would take you many hours to 
go from one end to the other, they are called lakes. Then what may you call a 
pond ? "A very small lake." 

You have learned something about water in streams, and rivers, and ponds, 
and lakes; but there is more water than you will find in all the rivers and lakes 
in the world. Did any of you ever hear of a very large body of water, where 

* This l«Men is not intended to complete the eabjeot ; the teaoher ean readily extend it, 
oonriderittg the advantaii^es and disadvantages of a residence on these several divisions of 
land. 
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the largest ships sail, and where it takes them a great many days to go across it 
— it is so very wide ? " Yes, the ocean." This is the largest body of water in 
the world. The water of the ocean is very salt 

Now repeat the names of all the divisions of water that you have learned. 
'' Brooks, rivers, ponds, lakes, and ocean." Which is the largest? Which the 
smallest? In which does the water move along ? 

It will not be advisable to proceed as rapidly as we have done here from one 
step to another. Our aim has chiefly been, as we have frequently stated, to 
suggest methods of illustration and development of the various ideas to be 
taught in geography. These lessons are chiefly intended to be presented before 
the child has a book put into its hands to study geography. However, it is not 
expected that this plan of teaching the real things, instead of committing words 
to memory to be recited, will be discontinued wbea the child takes a book to 
study ; rather let the book be employed only as an aid to enable the teacher to 
proceed the more rapidly in the object lessons of geography. 

When the pupils have become familiar with all the subjects under the head of 
Place, other steps in geography may be taken, developing ideas of an island^ 
isthmus, peninsula, cape, bay, harbor, etc. Great aid in these lessons may be 
derived from a set of geographical cards,* representing both a map and a 
picture of each of these divisions. 

With these suggestions, it is hoped that teachers may be able to lay the found- 
ation for an intelligent study of geography from books. 

* C. lt<»n'8 Geographiosl Cards* 



TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

BY JOHN HANCOCK... 

We believe we will run the risk of being considered a dangerous member 
of community, and say boldly, we do not like your conservatives. We 
would as lief sit beneath the shadow of an ic6-berg in January, as to be 
compelled to associate with one on terms of personal friendship ; for he 
would be sure to kill all your enthusiasm for anything above the fixed roa- 
tine of daily life, by his fishy stare of uncomprehending indifference. We 
shonld rather choose for a friend him through whose veins runs a rich cur- 
rent of joyous life. It is yoar radical, unmanageable, often blazing like a 
comet, that controls the great tidal waves of human thought. Strong in 
mighty purpose, he rules and directs like a hero — a demi-god. Who ever 
heard of a conservative hero ? None. It is his to creep, not to soar. 

Bat this is not what we intended to write when we sat down to our 
task. We bad intended to write a labored article, to show why every 
teacher who is not a mere school-keeper, should read educational journals 
(not referring specially to our Journal, of course); and we intended to make 
the duty so plain, that even the wayfaring pedagogue, who goes tramping 
20 
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aroaad tke coantry teaching a quarter in a place, need not err. But a 
thought of that rery large class of teachers, who term themselres conserv- 
atives, and have long since set the bounds of their bark-mill circuit, and 
haying done so, imagine there is nothing beyond, induced us to turn aside 
and give conserratiyes in general our compliments. 

Publishers, we imagine, £an afford to do without the patronage of sncb 
teachers, a great deal better than teachers can do without their publications. 
When a teacher imagines he has reached the top of his bent, we sometimes 
think it a pity to disturb his pleasant dream, by forcing upon him a new 
thought ; and yet we dislike to think, that he is certain to wake up sonae 
day, and find that the world has gone on, and left him entirely behind. The 
men who think are the men who read, — and however it might have been 
when the Rule of Three in Arithmetic was considered the UUima ThtUe of 
human knowledge, he who would now succeed as a teacher, must be a 
thinker, — men of forms and routine are going out of date. It is more a 
teacher*s duty to himself than to others, that he should read much and 
think much, and we take it for granted that every one who consults his own 
interests will not read one educational periodical ocly, but as n^any as his 
means will permit him to take. We count nothing, of coarse, on those in- 
cipient young lawyers and physicians, who teach a few months with the sole 
purpose of depleting the public treasury to a small amount, to relieve thair 
own pressing necessities. Generally entertaining a profound contempt for 
their present employment, in consequence, they could by no means be per- 
suaded to glance into its literature.—JoumaZ of Progress. 



Picturb-Maps fob Children. — During this course of instruction, the only 
maps used are pictures—pictures of objects such as have been alluded to under 
the object lesson, and pictures of scenes typical of countries. It is much to be 
wished that this latter kind of pictures were greatly more numerous and access- 
ible for schools than they are Thus the map of Arabia for the infant school 
should be a desert scene, exhibiting the general features of the desert and the 
sky, the caravan in whole, the camel as an animal, and the Arab himself in his 
usual costuma , On the same principle should we have Egypt represented by its 
river and its pyramids ; India by its rice-fields, its jungles with their fierce in- 
habitants, its mountain-passes with their elephant trains; China by its tea- 
plantations ; Australia by its bush with the native and the kangaroo ; the South 
Sea Islands by an assembly of natives on land or in their canoes ; South Amer- 
ica by its forests and its pampas ; North America by its cotton-fields and its 
sugar-fields ; the Indian territory by its prairies and buffaloes ; the Esquimaux 
by his sledge and dogs ; Turkey by its mosque and worshipers ; Spain by its 
wild mountain-pass and picturesque traveler ; Switzerland by its jagged peaks 
and chamois hunter; Italy and Greece by their ruins; Lapland by its reindeer 
and sledge ; and, to come to our own country, Britain by its several scenes of 
the river crowded with shipping, of the busy factory, of pastoral and agricultu- 
ral life, and of the hills oi the north and west, with the sheep and the deer and 
the birds that occupy them. — Early and Infant School Eaucattonf hy James 
Ourrie. 
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OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, \ 
Columbus, Ohio, October 1, 1862. J 

Question :— ^Are soldiers under 21 years of age, and who have left the 
State in the performance of their duties, to be enumerated among the 
youth of the districts from which they enlisted, and to draw school money 
the same as though they had remained at their homes ? 

Answer : — Most certainly. They have not lost their residence by their 
temporary absence from home. 

Question :— If a school director enters the army for three years, and 
• leaves home in the performance of his duties, should his office be consid- 
ered as vacant, and another director chosen in his place ? 

Answer : — Although such a director does not lose his legal residence, his 
citizenship, by his absence from home, most unquestionably he does put it 
out of his power to discharge the duties of his office ; and his enlistment, 
or absence, should be judged as equivalent to resignation. Thete is a real 
vacaneyy which should be filled by election or appointment, as the case 
may be. 

Question :^One member of the Board of Examiners of county 

has gone to Cambridge, Massachusetts, to study law, and will be absent one 
year. The Probate Judge is in doubt whether a vacancy legally exists. Als 
a member of the Board of Examiners, I am anxious to obtain the opinion 
of the Commissioner. 

Answer : — The avowed purpose of the Examiner \m be absent from the State 
for one year, should be held by the Probate Judge as equivalent to resigna- 
tion. Section 45 of the school law requires that at least two members of 
the Board be present at all examinations, and sign all certificates. It 
doubtless would occur that one or the other of the two remaining in the 
county, would be unable to attend every meeting held during the year ; 
consequently no examination could be had on such occasions, though many 
candidates for certificates might be present. Thus great inconvenience and 
loss would be experienced by teachers and schools. During the last re- 
ported school year, the Examiners of county held thirty-one meetings, 

and examined two hundred and thirty-six candidates. It would be unrea- 
sonable to rely upon the attendance of the two at each of the thirty-one 
meetings. Further, in case of a tie vote, there could be no decision on 
questions of high importance. 

ANSON SMYTH, 
State School Commissioner. 
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Throagh the noble generoeity of Capt F. W. Hurtt, oar worthy predecessor^ 
we are able to announce that our next issue will contain the long promised por- 
trait of LoBiN ANDREW& On learning that our efforts to secure the engraTiDg 
of the plate had failed, and thaft Mr. Goggeshall's address was in type, to appetur 
in the present number, unaccompanied with the noble features of our lamented 
brother, Capt Hurtt solicited the privilege of procuring the plate, unaided, as 
an evidence of his eontinued interest in the Teachers and Schools of Ohia All 
honor to such liberality I 

This happy circumstance will account for the delay in the appearance of the 
present issuer 



FIRST LESSONS IN READING. 

For several years, I have made primary reading the subject of study and ex* 
perimeni Within a few months, I have visited a large number of the beft 
schools in the State, and have carefully observed their different methods of 
teaching beginners to read. These observations induce me to present, as plainly 
as possible, the plan which I can most confidently commend to the teachers 
both of our graded and district schools. 

I shall bear in mind the peculiar disadvantages under which the teachers of 
ungraded schools labor and endeavor to adapt my suggestions to their needs. 
In a graded school, taught by teachers of my own selection and training, and 
supplied with books and charts, specially adapted to my own views, I shoald 
doubtless pursue a somewhat different course. 

It is probable that an attempt to carry out even this plan will meet with op- 
position in many neighborhoods, in which are patrons who do not believe id 
progress in school instruction, and who wish their children taught just as they 
were thirty years ago, however barren the senseless routine may have been m 
good results. Parents who can neither spell nor read creditably, after a life- 
long practice, are often most strenuous to have their children read and spell m 
school as they did. Under the circumstances in which the teacher is placed, it 
may be best to compromise the matter by seeming to yield, but still porsmng 
quietly his own plan I If necessary, the children may be permitted to say their 
" a-be-ces" or " a-be-abs " once a day, while the teacher with increased effort m 
''the better way," makes good the lost time. 

I wish also to suggest, before attempting to sketch this method, that readers 
and charts adapted to it are very convenient but are not really necessary' ^ 
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good blackboard, a piece of chalk, and, if the teacher is not skillful in drawing, 
a few pictures, will answer every purpose for a few days. When the blackboard 
exercises are no longer suHicient, the plan may still be used in connection with 
any ordinary primer. 

First Step. — The first step i» teaching a child to read is to enable him to 
name a few words at sight, and to read sentences composed of these words in a 
natural and expressive manner. To this end the words selected must mean 
something to the child They must truly represent to him ideas. He must also 
be made familiar with them as sounds (spoken words) before an attempt is 
made to learn them as forms (printed words). Hence the child must first be- 
come acquainted with the objects, actions, qualities, etc, represented by the 
words he is to read. It is thus that each word becomes a reality — ^something 
within the child's sympathies and grasp. It must be evident that the true method 
of teaching a child to read is based on the principles of what is ealled '^ object- 
teaching." 

The teacher calls the attention of the class to some object, a bird for example, 
with which each scholar is familiar, and makes it the subject of a brief conver- 
sation (an object lesson). As soon as the interest of the class is sufficiently 
enlisted, she draws upon the blackboard a picture of a bird (or shows a picture 
of one) and asks, '' What is this ?" After developing the idea of a picture by 
showing that a picture of a bird cannot sing, fly, etc., and is not therefore really 
a bird, she proceeds to print the word htrdj upon the board. She then points 
to the word and says: " We have been talking about a bird; I have just shown 
you the picture of a bird ; and now here is the word, bird. When you see this woid 
what are you to think of?" "' Bird." Great care must be taken, just at this 
point, to make plain the proper, distinction between an object, its picture and 
the word that represents it The teacher may then print the word several times 
of different sizes, (avoiding, for the present, the use of capital letters,) and the 
class name the same in concert. She then calls on different scholars to take 
the pointer and point to the word in the various places and name it. 

At the next lesson another word, as caty is i^B^oduced and taught in a similar 
manner. Great pains should be taken to call attention to the form or appear- 
ance of the word, but no effort shguld be made to teach the names of the letters 
that compose it All experience has shown that the attempt to read a word 
through its letters only serves to confuse the young tyro. 

As soon as the class can name three or four words at sight (bird, cat, dog, 
boy), they art led to make «p and repeat little sentences, by saying something of 
each object The teacher points to the word "bird,*' for example, and asks, 
" What does a bird do?" " Sings/' says one. The teacher then says, ** A bird 
sings," and the class repeat the same one or more times in concert " What else 
does a bird do ?" "Flies." "A bird flies," repeats the class In this manner 
four or five of the more common actions of each object are named and the sen- 
tences repeated. Each word should be clearly enunciated and each sentence 
repeated in an expressive manner. The tones of the voice should be distinct, 
yet sweet and natural. 

The teacher then prints the word, sings, upon the board. ^' W^t did you say 
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a bird does?" "Sings;" ** Plies." ** Her# is the word, sings. Does it make 
any noise? Listen." In this manner, the fact that the word, sings, is only the 
name of an action may be realized The teacher now asks, " How many letters 
in this word? Count them." **One, two, three, four, five." "Fire letters. 
Which two are alike T " The first and last" 

She now prints on the board, " bird sings," *' boy sings," and teaches the class 
to read the same. The word*" a" is also familiarized and placed before ench 
sentence, as, "a bird sings," "a boy sings." 

In like manner, the words, flies, eats, plays, runs, purrs, barks, etc., are taught 
and as many little sentences as possible printed on the board and read. No 
new word should be used in making a sentence. 

The qualities of these objects, as good, bad, large, small, black and white, 
may next be introduced by proper questions and conversation, and the words 
printed and familiarized. As the words are learned, new sentences are formed 
and read. 

Thus, in a few days, a child will master from twenty to thirty words and be 
able to read many sentences, each embodying the results of his own observa- 
tions. 

I have attempted to give only a general idea of the manner of starting a 
class in reading by this method. The words must, of course, be repeated many 
times, pointed out on the chart (if there is one) and in the book. The sentences 
must also be read backwards as well as forwards — the aim being so to familiarize 
every word that it may be recognized at sight, withovi the least hesttatton. 

The words should be selected (the first six or eight excepted) mainly fi:om the 
charts or fi'om the first lessons in the primer. 

The sentences formed should be read in a correct manner— the usual " pri- 
mary" tone being carefully avoided. Even when the sentences are read in con- 
cert (concert exercises should be used sparingly), there should not be even a 
trace of the chanting drawl, so common in concert reading in our schools. If 
scholars cannot be taught to read in concert without this pernicious sing-son^ 
tone, the exercise should be abandoned wholly. Those expressive variations in 
tone, pitch and force, which constitute the chief excellence of good reading, are 
thus fatally ignored. Whenever a sentence is read in concert, see to it that each 
scholar reads with proper tone and expression. In short, the aim of these early 
drills should be to establish at once correct habits in reading. The best read- 
ing in the school may be heard in the primary classes. 

It must be borne in mind that the above method is only to be used exclusively 
in starting a child in reading. It must not be carried too far. A knowledge of 
letters and spelling should only be postponed a few days until the child has ac- 
quired some skill in reading. Although the names of the letters are of no 
assistance to the child in his first essays at reading, a familiarity with. these 
letters, and especially with their elements, or sounds, will soon enable him "to 
make out new words " with considerable certainty. In spite of the " barbarisms" 
of our spelling, the child, if well taught, soon associates the sound of a letter 
with its form and thus reaches the names of many new words. 

In another article, I shall endeavor to give the second and third steps of this 
method— the analysis and synthesis of words as sounds and as forms. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE— No. 6. 

In our first paper on this subject, we stated as a guiding principle, that the 
trae aim of school discipline is to prepare the scholar to govern himself— ^o be 
a aelf-goveming being ; that, instead of weakening the power of self-guidance, 
making the child an easy subject to he governed, the whole scheme of school 
discipline, in its spirit, appliances and measures, should stimulate self-respect, 
self-denial and self-control — ^the backbone of all genuine manhood. 

The human soul in its activities has just three outlets— it thinks, it feels, it 
▼ills. Human action is the resultant of these forces, technically called the 
iatellect, the sensibility and th# will. The first two guide and enlighten : the 
last propels. The will is the soul's engine. The intellect may reveal the con- 
lequences of a given course of conduct; the affections may tenderly entreat; 
the passions may clamor; conscience may urge or resist; but the existence of 
,the act hangs upon the decision of the will. Its veto kills; its assent secures. 
Hence a feeble, fitful, vacillating will is, in the formation of a right character, 
the misfortune of misfortunes. How evident, then,*that the proper training of 
the will is an essential element in that system of discipline which aims to pre- 
pare the soul for self-guidance. 

But the will has no moral discernment in its decisions. It acts in view of 
motives. The ruling motive must be right as a necessary condition of a right 
choica Right feeling underlies right choosing. Hence will-culture involves 
heart-culture. It involves more ; otherwise, the former might be wholly secured 
through the latter. The higher motives are not always dominant in their influ- 
ence on the will It is naturally under subjection to a '^ gftng of animal appetites, 
a horde of bandit propensities," which exist in every human soul The results 
of this bondage of the will to man's lower nature are lamentably evident in 
society in the presence of soul-destroying habits and vices. So long as this 
bondage remains, conscience, truth and eternity may plead in vain. 

School discipline should specially aim, therefore, to subject the will of the 
child to the guidance of conscience and trtUh, The great determining ques- 
tion of the will in this condition is "What is right?"* ** What is duty?'* The 
reetitude and grandeur of a life thus governed are only equaled by the sublime 
purpose that controls it The man whose conduct is thus guided, is '^ centei' 
stanced." He has the essential elements of self-guidance and self-control. 

We are now to speak of those outward measures by means of which so im- 
portant a result in school discipline may best be secured. 

Having reduced his school to order and discipline, the teacher should, in some 
particulars, gradually entrust his scholars to self-guidance and selfK)versight* 
At the same time, all temptation to abuse this trust should be counteracted by 
stronger influences in favor of strict fidelity, and by the certainty of exposure if 
false. The abuse of a trust, thus voluntarily assumed, should be treated as one 
of the most serious of offences. But to be more specific. 

Communicating is ihe central or root mischief of the school-room. Its re- 
moval is like carr3ring the key position in the defenses of an army. Other 
^rms of mischief fall with it. But this is not all Its removal, without resort* 
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to seTere or pernicious measares, affords a rare opportunitj for training a 
scholar to self-denial and self-control. To this end, let him be entrusted with 
the oversight of his conduct in this particular, on the simple condition that he 
will earnestly make the effort not to abuse the trust and will faithftilly report to 
the teacher his success or failures each day (each half-day at fir8t)'a record of 
which is to be kept and to form an important element in the estimate of his 
standing as a scholar. (The manner of doing this we reserve for another 
article.) 

To make the personal effort of the scholar complete, communications should 
not be absolutely forbidden, or even held up as a sin involving moral guilt; nor 
should the scholar be required to pledge himself not to communicate. In either 
case, a violation would involve moral consequences subversive of the ends sough:. 
He should rather be stimulated to abstain from communicating as a duty he 
owes the school and himselfj and as an evidence of self-governing capacity. 

In case a scholar makes no praiseworthy effort to abstain from communicat- 
ing, or is unwilling to accept the conditions on which the oversight of his own^ 
conduct in this particular was promised, the privilege of making his own report 
should be denied him. He 'should be removed as much as possible from all 
temptation to communicate, by being seated apart from scholars, or otherwise, 
and be placed under the immediate surveillance of the teacher^ until assurance 
s given of a state of feeling making self-control possible. In our own experi- 
ence we have found very few scholars who were willing thus practically to admit 
that they could exercise less self-denial than others. 

It is of prime importance in taking up the report' on communications that 
rigid truih/ulneas he secured. The self-reporting system has no advantages 
that will compensate for a failure here. The report should be made an occasion 
for daily strengthening integrity of character, instead of weakening it The 
following suggestions may aid the inexperienced : 

1. What is meant by a communication should be clearly understood by each 
cholar. We may suggest that those civilities between scholars which politeness 

requires (nod of the head to recognize a favor, etc.) should not be included in 
the term. At lirst it may be necessary to grant conditional permission to com- 
municate ; but such a course should only be used as a temporary expedient To 
permit communications on the condition that the scholar shall first interrupt the 
teacher and the school by asking for permission, is to excuse the greater annoy- 
ance and condemn the less. The plan of setting apart two or three minutes 
between recitations for a whiepering recess, is preferable to thia A better way, 
in our judgment, is to have each scholar interested step to the teachers desk as 
he passes firom the room and quietly explain the nature of his communication. 
If, in the judgment of the teacher, it was necessary, let it be excused. If, how- 
ever, communicating is peremptorily forbidden and is to be punished, previous 
permission may be proper. 

2. In taking up the report, request those scholars who have not communi- 
c ated to rise. Those who have communicated will then tell the truth withotU iiny 
effort, a great advantage often to weak human nature. Frequently request scholars 

o state with whom they communicated. This will greatly aid in guarding against 
false report or carelessness. It is true that confidence in the truthfulness of 
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children lis a prime requisite in making them so, bat, at the same time, there 
should be the certainty of detection if talse, and the strongest motives on the 
side of truth. This can be secured without questioning a scholar s integrity. 

3, Make truthfulness honorable and deception dishonorable. This should 
not only be true in the matter of reports but in the entire conduct of the scholar. 
The moral sentiment of a school should be made a bulwark against falsehood. 
No efforts of the teacher are worth half so much as those which make his 
scholars frank, truthfol, honest Here we again reach the necessity of heart- 
culture in the daily instructions of the teacher. The school-room should be a 
sort of moral g3rmnasium where those motives and feelings which nourish integ" 
rity, personal honor, a love of virtue and a deep aborrence of vice, are strength" 
ened by daily exercise. Nor is this enough. The Word of God must have its 
place in the school-room, and a reverence for the Divine Law and the Supreme 
Being must be breathed into the heart by the conscientious teacher as the rale 
of duty. 



KEEP YOUR TONGUE STILL AND YOUR WHIPS OUT OP 

SIGHT. 

The attempt to repress disorder in school by ominous threats, backed up 
by a display of whips, is foolish and futile. We have never seen good order 
secured in this manner, much less effective control. It is like an attempt 
to quell rebellion by portentous proclamations. Instead of meeting miscon- 
duct by threatening to do something effectual in case it occurs agamy the 
better way is to deal with it now, *^ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof." 

We do not mean that punishment may not be deferred, or be made de- 
pendent on the repetition of an offense. We object to the annofmcement 9f 
this fact, and especially the habit of so doing. It may be best to caution a 
scholar in regard to misconduct, or even, if the teacher means just what 
he says, to inform him that it must not occur again. In this, however, the 
teacher need not say what he intends to do in case it is repeated. Punishment, 
anticipated by being often threatened, is greatly weakened ; or to express 
this truth with greater mathematical precision, a punishment, anticipated 
by ten threats, ii only one-tenth as effective as the same punishment with- 
out threats 

But the habit of threatening is almost certain to lead to the use of objec- 
tionable language .Such expressions as **Tl\ take your hide off,'' "V\\ 
whip you in an inch of your life," etc., are exceedingly reprehensible. We 
need not disgrace our pages by quoting the low slang sometimes used by 
teachers whose bringing up and position ought to promise better things. 
The truth is the secret of a good disciplinarian's success lies in what he does 
rather than in what he threatens to do. 

The practice of keeping a whip ahraya in sight is open to the same criti- 
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ciim. It is a yisible threat. When we enter a school^room and find the 
teacher's table or the black-board adorned with whips, bearing evidence of 
more or less hard serrice, we inTolantarily form a low estimate of the 
teacher. We would sooner keep vials of apothecary drugs on oar parlor 
Uble as a standing adTortisement of ill-health. 

We need not add that a whip or mler always in the hand of the 
teacher is still more objectionable. We frequently find a whip used, 
especially in primary schools, as a pointer! It is a very poor index: It 
points in two directions — ^toward the map or chart and toward personal 
weakness in the teacher. Every school-room can and ought to have a 
good pointer. 

We believe that there is a place for everything and that the rod should 
abide in its place. It has increased power when needed by being kept out 
of sight. We read that *'the rod is for the fool's back," not to be carried 
in his hand. 



OUR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

We have received a letter from a subscriber who thinks the Monthly does 
not sufficiently meet the wants of the teachers of our country district 
schools. We might oflfset the charge by producing the testimony of many of 
these teachers who are of a di£terent opinion ; but inasmuch as this is the first 
complaint of the kind that has reached us, we intend to give it due consid- 
eration, and, especially, since our subscriber speaks so highly of the Jfont% 
in other respects. 

We freely admit that our pages do not apply to the daily work of these 
teachers to as great an extent as is desirable. We wish we could fill each 
number with articles specially designed for their instruction and assistance. 
But we cannot devote our pages exclusively to the wants of one class of 
teachers, however urgent the necessity. We are obliged to regard the 
interests of all. We intend, however, to give the teachers of our district 
schools the first place in our editorial labors. We do not write an article 
without adapting it in a measure to their needs and circumstances. 

We have just looked over the pages of the current volume to see how 
many of the articles bear upon the every-day work of these teachers. We 
find that our purpose to devote this volume mainly to the interests of our 
schools of lower grade, has been fSaithfuUy carried out. Indeed, we believe 
that if any grade of schools is neglected, it is the higher grade — our High 
Schools, Academies and Colleges. 

But we fear that our subscriber fails to appropriate the instruction de- 
signed for him. The articles on Composition Writing, which he instances 
as of " no real use to us," ought to be, most certainly. There is no one thing 
more sadly neglected in our district schools than the practical use of the 
pen. An earnest teacher will find in these articles many valuable sugges- 
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tions. We hope soon to present an article on Elementary Composition — 
something that will certainly " come within reach " of the district school. 

We have noticed this complaint in part for the benefit of onr contribators. 
We hope to receive a larger number of articles that recognize the peculiar 
circumstances under which the teachers of our ungraded schools labor. 
It is doubtless true that very many otherwise excellent articles fail just 
here— ^Aey are aimed too high. The principle that we have adopted for 
our editorial guidance, viz : To admit no article that does not m^ety in a 
practical manner, some educational want, often makes havoc in our drawer. 
Our list of " exempts " is large. We want brief, pointed, practical articles 
on the every-day work of teachers of all grades of schools. 



Salaries op the Cleveland Teachers.— The Board of Education has 
finally abandoned the plan of making the salaries of teachers depend upon the 
grade of their certificate, and has fixed a definite salary for each grade, as 
follows : 



Per Annum. 

Primary and Seoondary Schools 1300 

Intermediate Girls' «' 350 

Boys' »* 375 

Grammar Assistant 400 

Principal 900 



Per Annum. 
Second Assistant High School. — ^.... 1400 

First " " •* 600 

Assistant Principal High School 900 

Principal ** " !,«• 



New teachers ars taken on trial for a period of six months, and during the 
period of their probation receive the following salaries : 



Per Annum. 

Primary and Secondary Schools $250 

Intermediate Girls' ** 300 

Boys' *' 385 

Grammar Assistant 350 

•* Principal 800 



Per Annum. 

Second Assistant High School 9390 

First «. see 

Assistant Principal High School - 600 

Principal " " ~ 1.000 



The Committee on Salaries in their report recommending this change, charge, 
not very explicitly it is true, two evils to the former system : The influence of 
' ' sympathy or friendship" in filling vacancies and fixing compensation, and the 
paying of teachers of very ordinary ability a high salary, while others of greater 
ability and tact, and far more successfiil and valuable, are paid much less. 

We must confess we do not see how these evils are due to the formw efystem 
of grading salaries. They are found, equally strong, in schools where the salary 
.depends on the grade of the school taught They are clearly abuses of the 
system. 

If the principle be admitted that our primary schools require as high a grade 

of talent and attainments as the upper departments, no system of regulating 

^ salaries is more equitable than that wl^ich makes the grade of certificate the 

basis; the grade of certificate should depend joinUy on scholarshsfp, success^ 

and experience. 

We admit, however, tiiat the plan adopted by the Board is the most simple 
and convenient Practically, it tends to place the most valuable teachers in 
positions where they receive the highest salary; and, (/* inexperienced teachers 
should be placed in the lower schools, rather than in the upper, it is preferable. 
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We oommend the foUowing extract from the report to Boards of Education 
and School Directors : 

" If it be desirable that children should be taught at all, it is no less desirable 
that thej should be taught, not only well, but as well as possible. If a reason- 
able salary will command a competent teacher, it seems to this committee to be 
mistaken economy to employ a person who cannot be deemed competent, merely 
because such a one can be obtamed at a few dollars less per annum." 

A Lkssoh 15 PoLTTiciL Oeoqraphy. — We took our first lesson in Political 
Geography in the State Union Convention of August Backed up so actively 
and widely by the leading educators and schoolmen of the State, we ought ^* to 
have gone up to the head " ; but the lesson became unexpected complicated by 
the nomination of a candidate for Attorney General firom our own city. We 
failed on thepolUieal principle that two persons from the same locality should 
not be placed on a State ticket, especially when such an arrangement leaves the 
most wealthy and populous secdon of the State without a candidate. 

When we realize the danger that threatens our school system and how impor- 
tant it is, in this emergency, that the office of School Commissioner continue to 
be filled ably and wisely, we feel that it is well that one so poorly qualified to 
assume such weighty responsibilities as ourself, was so suddenly thrown out of 
geographical position. There may be some providence in Political Geography^ 
after all! 

Mahoning County Teachers' Institute.— A very pleasant Institute was 
held at Canfield, during the last week of August, in spite of the preliminaries 
of drafting and the startling revelations made of the low sanitary condition of 
our enrolled militia. We wondered whether the Board of School Examiners 
for the County is as skillful in finding causes for ^ exemption " as the examin- 
ing surgeon. Let us see how some of these specifications would read : Exempt 
from duty as a teacher on account of "spinal complaint" (backbone weak); ex- 
empt for **poor eye-sight"; exempt on account of a "softening of the brain"; 
exempt on account of an " affection of the heart"— all good and sufficient rea* 
sons truly. Let us have a surgeon in every Board ot Examiners in the State ! 

We were assisted in the work of instruction by J. E. Cummings, of Poland, 
and D. Hine, Principal of the Mahoning Academy. Public addresses were 
delivered by Rev. Mr. March, of Canfield, Rev. W. C. Clark, of Warren, J. H. 
Rhodes, of Hiram Eclectic Institute (who gave an excellent sketch of " The 
Model Teacher,") and E £. White, of Columbus. At the sacrifice of due mod- 
esty, we condense the following from the Mahoning Herald : 

" It was a season of fat things, long to be remembered by those who had the 
pleasure of attending. Mr. E. E. White, of Columbus, editor of the Ohio EdU 
uccUioncU Monthly^ was the principal instructor. His instruction was extremely 
interesting and practical, precisely such as every teacher needs, and such that he 
could carry into the school-room. 

" Notwithstanding the war excitement, there was a good attendance of teach- 
ers present [About 40.~Ed.] All felt they were much profited by the session 
and only regretted that many more teachers in the county did not avail them- 
selves of this rare opportunity to better fit themselves for their duties. 

" It was voted to hold the next session of the Institute in Poland, where every- 
thing will be done that can be, to make it profitable and entertaining. The 
Executive Committee was instructed to secure the services of Mr. White. 
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" The Ohto Educational Monthly was recom wended to all teacheri of the 
county as a practical helper in the school-room, under its present able manage- 
ment ' 

Twenty one subscribers to the Monthly were secured, and we hope to reoeiye 
many more through the Board of Examiners. n 

LoftAiN County Institute. — This Institute opened verj dubjpusly. We re- 
ported ourselres for duty at the church, about noon on Monday. Found our 
co-worker, Mr. Royce, and about half-a-dozen teachers, looking rather blue. A 
drenching shower that morning, the appointed draft on Wednesday, and painful 
rumors of disaster and defeat before Washington, were not very encouraging 
conditions. But the Institute was organized in the aflernoon. The skies bright- 
ened ; Lake Erie gave us the best of oxygen as a stimulant ; the postponement 
of the draft was announced; teachers dropped in, until about forty were present; 
and a successfiil Institute was held. 

It was not, however, until we tried our hand at Mr. Boyce's Free Gymnastics 
that we felt in trim for work. That put red blood in our veins. It is an excel- 
lent remedy for the " blues." Try it. 

Mr. Royce gave instruction in Elocution, School Gymnastics, and Geography. 
Our lessons were devoted to «nethods of Primary Instruction in Reading, Spell- 
ing, Geography, Arithmetic, and English Grammar, including also Oral Teach- 
ing, or Object Lessons, and School Government On Friday, Messrs. Norton 
and Hunt, of Cleveland, rendered valuable assistance. The Institute closed with 
a good degree of interest in the community. 

We received twenty subscribers. 



Grbsnb, Countt.— The Teachers' AsBociatien of this county meets at Xenia on the 
second Saturday of each month. It is well attended by the teachers of the city and vicin- 
ity, and even calls in teachers from the distant parts of the county. Pres. Skits of the 
Female Golleise, Mr. Ormsbt, Superintendent of the city schools, Rev. Mr. Findlst, Mr- 
Leifbk and others co-operate in the good work. W-e were present, by invitation, at the 
September meeting, and were greatly pleased to find the Association in so vigorous a con- 
dition. A similar organisation is kept up in Madison county, through the efforts of Mr. 
Stine, Superintendent of the London Union Schools, Rev. Mr. Finley, one of the County 
Examiners, Mr, Jones, of West Jefferson, and a few other earnest teachers. 

Statb Tbachsbs' Assooiations.— The New York State Teaehers' Associatf en held its 
seventeenth annual meeting in Rochester, July St9. 90 and 31. The Wisconsin Teachers' 
Association held its tenth annual meeting in Janesville, July S9, SOand 31. The State 
Educational Convention of Pennsylvania met at Uarrisburg, Ausust 6, 7 and 8. The sev- 
enth annual meeting of the State Teachers* Association of Iowa met at Mt. Pleasant, 
August 19, 20, SI and 83. The proceedings published in the respective Educational Jour- 
nals of these States, for September, indicate meetings of unusual interest. The sucoess 
oi the New York meeting was " eminent "; the Pennsylvania meeting was *' altogether 
remarkable": the Wisconsin meeting was '* extremely pleasant"; and the Iowa meeting 
did " honor to the State." Such u the record I Truly, the cause of Education is onward 
»nd upward 1 ^ 

SoiOTO CoUMTT.— 'A meeting of the Ten ohers' Institute was held in Portsmouth, August 
S8 and 30. With what success, we have not been informed. Our engagements at Canfteld 
prevented us from accepting an invitation to be present. 

Clinton Ooitntt.— An Institute was held at Martinsville in Augast. We h*ve no 
report of the proceedings. 
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Soum-WUTBBM KoKif AL SoBOOL.— Wo haT« iMoiTad th« MTeath umvAl calaloc«*e 
of thU whool, located at Lebanon, 0. The total enrollment last year was S90 soholara, 
InelttdinK the members (100) of the fire weeks' InstUnte. The ayenige attendance was 
about 100 sohclars per term. Daring the year abont VH) young men left the aehool for the 
armyi ineludlng three sons of the Principal* Mr. Holbrooke The fall term of eleven weeks 
oommeneed Sept. S. 

Why is this school designated in the catalogue the '* Sou th- W estem iSkote Normal 
School 1" We l^aTC no State Normal Schools in Ohio. They are all private Academies. 
with more or less Normal Instruction incorporated in the course. 

Salbx Uniom SoHooL.~^n oar return from the Teachers' Institute at Caafield, we 
spent a few minutes in this school— then under the ^apervision of U. H. Barney. We 
found our old friend in one of the finest acd best arranged school buildings in the country. 
We were shewn through the large and airy rooms, listened to parts of several recitatioof « 
well conducted, and made good our retreat in time for the cars, though srronslv tempted 
to make a longer \ isit. The ci.izousof Salem arc justly proud of their fine Union School. 

School Joubmals Consolidatsd.— The Iowa Imtructor and the Iowa School Journal 
have been consolidated, and will hereafter be published by Mills Brothers, at Des Moinea, 
under the title of the In$truetor and Sohool Journal, This is sensible. Pennsylvania* 
Ohio, Illinois and Iowa have each tried the experiment of publiehing two edueational 
journals, with the same result. 

Wrong Obboit.— The Pennsylvania School Journal, for Augast, credits the Monthly 
with a portion of the last annual report of UommissinQer Shtth. It also contains an 
article, headed ** The Teacl.er's Annor," signed ** Superintendent," and credited to the 
Susauobi^nna Co. Ind. Bepuhliean, which reads very much like Miss Andrews' arUcle on 
the same su'bject in the Monihljg for May. Compare them, friend BuBitowis. 

Thb Nbw SchooIi Ybab.— The Public Schools throughout the State have entered upen 
the new year auspiciously. We hear bat one repert, viz : that the schools have never 
opened with so large an attendance. Quite a number of vacancies have been made by the 
war, but we have closed up the ranks and are ** marching along." 

The Ohio Fenwle College, at College Hill, Rev. H. N. D«y President, opened with an 
attendance full fifty per cent* in advance of any previous year^and the accessions since are 
in the same proportion* All our Female Seminaries are greatly prospered* The Colleges 
are not so largely attended as usual, on account of the large number of young men in 
the army. 

Wht.— Those of our subscribers who received the September number at a late date, 
will please charge the delay to the manufacturer of our cover paper. The quantity of 
paper on hand was not sufficient for the entire edition, and oar new supply reached ua 
nearly one month after it was promised. 

T. £« SuuoT, A. M — We would call the attention of the Trustees of our Colleges, 
Seminaries and High Schools to the card of this gentleman, en the second page of cover. 
Mr. Suliotis a graduate of Glasgow University, Scotland, a ripe scholar, and one of the 
most successful instructors in the country . 

Wblls' Gbadbd School.— We received this work too late for an extended notice this 
month. A casual examination reveals great excellenfie . See advertisement. 

We have also under review Chapman's Agricultural Chemistry* Daviee' Intellectual 
Arithmetic, and Qaackenboa' Illustrated School History of the United States. 

Ridbb's Ststbm of Wbiting,— We have received the first two copy books of the se- 
ries. The copies are well grkded and beautifully written ; indeed they seem to us almost 
a fae iimile of Spencer's incomparable business- hand. The instructionsi criticisms and 
illustrations will prove ample for teachers and adult scholars. The characteristic feature 
of the books is a false copy above the true one, showing common errors. It seems to us 
that these false copies should be at the bottom of the page. 

Gko. H. Howibon, late Superintendent of the Public Schools of Harmar, 0., has been 
elected Principal of the High Sohool of Salem, Mass., at a salary of S1500 per annum. 
There were twenty applicants for the position. Why should not Western teachers be 
called Easir as well as Western preachers T 

W. A. Gbbbmb, late Principal of the Newbury Academy, is Vice Principal of the Pres- 
byterian Academy at Monzoe, Butler county i O. 
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J, H. Do AN, Ute Prineipal of' the Ameiyille Academy, has taken oharge of B^yerly 
GoUeRe. 

W. R. PuGH, formerly Principal of St. Clairsville Union School, is Snperlntendent of 
the Public Schools of New Philadelphia, in place of Joseph Welty resigned. 

ReT. Edward F. Fish, late Superintendent of the Public Schools of Lancaster, has 
been appointed Principal of th9 Preparatory Deputment in Marietta College. Be7. J. F - 
Reinmund succeeds Hr. Fish at Lancaster. 

Prof. G. W. Hoss» Editor of the Indiana School Journal, has charge of the Normal 
Department in the North-Weatern Christian University, at Indianapolis. He is also Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in that Ihstitutton. 

Prof. Gbo- L. Gaby, late of Antioch GoUegCt has been elected a member of the Board 
ef Instruotion in the Meadville Theological Seminary. All of the former Faculty of An- 
tioch College, except Prof. Weston, withdrew with Dr. Hill from that Institution. 

Hon. Nkwton Bateuan. the efficient Superintendent of PuUlio Instruotion of Illinois, 
has been renominated for this office by the State Union Convention. 

Wm. a. Shaw, formerly Superintendent of the Lima Union School, died of consumption 
on' the 16th of September. He was a successful teacher and a noble man. 

Hon* H. H. Barney, having resigned his connection with the Union School ef Salem, 
has entered upon his duties as Superintendent of the Public Schools of CiroleviUe. J. £ . 
Gummings, of Poland, succeeds Mr. Barney at Salem. 

Hob AOB Norton, l%te Superintendent of the Chillicothe Schools, declined a reappoint- 
ment unanimous^ tender».d by ii.e Board, for the purpose of recruiang his health. 

Wm. M. MgKbb. late Principal ef Urbana Institute, has entered upon the supenrision 
of the GhUlieothe Schools^in place of Rer. Alex- Duncan* resigned. 

Jambs Marvin, for many years the successful Superintendent of the Warren Schools, 
is Professor of the Natural Soieimes in Allegheny College, Meadville. Penn. Hugh J. 
Caldwell, late Principal of tlie Uinon School of Qerard. succeeds Mr. Marvin at Warren. 

Gen. Jamb$ A. Garfibld, late President of Western Reserve Eslectic Institute, ia a 
candidate for Congress in the 19th Congressional District. 

W* D. HBNKiiB is the Onion Candidate, and Charles W. H. Cathoart the Democratic 
Candidate, for State School Commissioner. The former is a teacher in Mr. Holbrook's 
Normal School, at Lebanon, and the latter an assistant ia the Dayton High School. Both 
are good mathematicians. 

Dr. Wm.CCatlin has resigned his position (recently accepted) as Principal of the 
Hudson Street Grammar School, Cleyeland, and has entered upon his duties as Assistant 
Surgeon in one of the new Regiments. 

H. M- Parxbb. late Principal of one of the Grammar Schools of Zanesville, succeeds 
Dr. Catlin as Superintendent of the Klyria Schools. 

T> F. Wildbs, Editor of the Athens Meaaenger^ and formerly Superintendent of the 
Schools of Wooster, has been appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 116th Regiment. 

Rev^ Dr. ToRRY has been elected President of Vermont Uniyersity. 

Prof. Chaxberlain, of Bowdoin College, is Lieutenant-Colonel of the 30th Maine 
Regiment ; and Prof. Whittlesey is Chaplain of the 19th. 

Rev. Dr. Goodwin of Philadelphia has been elected President of Kenyon College as the 
sneoessor of the lamented Andrews. He is a i ipe scholar and an able and experienced edu- 
cator. His acceptance will rejoice the numerous friends of Kenyon. 

Prof. John S. Hart, LL. D., was indueted to office, August 24th, as Principal of the New 
Jersey Model School, at Trenton. 

Isaac Wright, late Prineipal of the Stenbenville High School, is Principal of one of 
the Ghrammar Schools of Toledo. 

Hon. Thos. H. Bbnton. Jr., has resigned the office of Secretary of the State Board of 
Education of Iowa and has accepted the Colonelcy of the 29th Regiment of Iowa Vol- 
unteers. 

Prof. Stowb, of Andover Seminary, has tendered bii resignation to the truvtees, te 
take effect next year. 
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Btamb' Sohool Obomitbt : The Primarj Elements of Plane and 8oUd Oeometry for 
BehoolB and Aeademiea. By K. W. Evans, M. A.. Profeuor of Mathematies in Mari- 
etta OoUete. Fubliahed by W. U. Smith & Co.. Cincinnati. 

This is a ooneise treatise of one hundred ISmo. pages, embracing those propositions in Plane 
and Solid Geometry which hare the most direct practical applications, and which are 
deemed saffiolent to prepare the student for the study of Plane Trigonometry and Survey- 
ing. It contains three Books, judiciously dlTlded into seetions. 

We are greatly pleased with the natural arrangement of subjects and the simple, yet 
thorough, manner in which they are treated. The methods of proof are adapted to the 
eomprehenslon of those who hare no previous knowledge of Algebra. Many of the pro-^ 
positions demonstrated ia larger works, but without making their truth mere evident, are 
set down as corollaries. The definitions are admirably stated and are placed before the 
various sections. Practical exercises are distributed throughout the work--«n esEceUeni 
feature. 

The study of Geometry, at least to the extent it is treated in such a work as tbi«, shonld 
precede the study of Higher Arithmetic in all our riohools. We are more and more con- 
vinced that the attempt to complete Uigiier Arithmetic in the first year of the course of 
study in our High Schools, !s a great mistake. 

An English Gbammab. By S. P. Quackenbob, A. H. Published by D. Appleton A 

Company, New York. 

This new treatise is a thoroogh revision of the eommon system ef teaching EngiiA 
Grammar, with important changes andadditions. It is based on the idea that the princi- 
ples and correct use of language can be best taught through the properties and relations 
of words, ot mainly by etymological parsing. We disag^ entirely with this common view • 
being largely a disciple of Greene* We hold that a clear conception of the simple sen- 
tence as a thought, first as composed only of its Asaential concepts or elements, and then, 
of these elements modified in various ways, should precede and lead to etymology. We 
hold further that the true conception of a dentenoe is best reached by the ohild tiirongh 
its analgut, and is best f«imiliariied by •ynC^««««, or sentenoe-making. To the many 
teachers, however, who ding to etymology as the *' royal road*' to language, we commend 
this new work by Prof. Quackenbos. It combines practice with theory, and, to this end, 
each lesson is followed by an exercise applying, in a variety of ways, the principles therein 
taught. The definitions are introduoed by means of illutstratiens, and the fact that tbe 
use of the word in the sentence determines its class, is made duly prominent. There ia 
less of mechanical parsingr—mere eye-u^orJk— than in ordinary Grammars. It has many 
other excellent features. See adveniaement. 

Tbb New Gymnastics for Men, Women and Children. With Three Hundred Illustra- 
tions. By Dio Lewis. M. 0., Proprietor of the Kasex Street Gymnasium, Boston. 
Published by Ticknor A Fields, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Lewis has been engaged for many years in developing and perfecting a new system 
of Gymnastics, the distinguishing characteristic of which is its complete adaptation, 
alike, " to the strongest man, the feeblest woman and the frailest child." With the gen- 
eral features of this system most of our readers are doubtless somewhat familiar. But 
how many can um the system, either in the family or in the scbool-room ? It is its practi- 
cal application alone that can bless the thousands of weak and deformed bodies which 
are now pleading for its strenfrth and beauty -giving power. 

The first half of the work presents as plainly as luoid language and copious illustrations 
can. the practical details of the system. Every page bears evidence of an earnest mind, 
confident of the correctness of ito conclusions. No time is spent in defense. Even the 
importance oi special physical training for the young is urged in just three unanswerable 
pages. The author proceeds at once to dedcribe and illustrate his new system— it^ appa- 
ratus and exercises— -a practical knowledge of which he seeks to disseminate. 

The last half of the work contains Prof. Kloss' J)umh Bell Jnatructor and Prof. Schre- 
ber's PangymnastikoHt both translated from the German, but condensed and adapted to 
the American mind. The essential ideas of the originals are retainea. 
Dr. Lewis will forward the book, post-paid, on the receipt of one doUar, 
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That he had faults it may be bold to doubt, 
Yet certain 'tis we ne'er did find them out. 
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THE CHARACTER ANd' SERVICES OF 
\i LORIN ANDREWS. 

AN ADDRESS BY WILLIAM T. COGGESHALL, BEFORE THE 

OHIO TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, MT. VERNON, JULY 2, 1862, 

Fellow- Citizens and Teachers: 

I stand before you this afternoon embarassed. The employment 
assigned me is an address upon the character and services of 
Lorin Andrews. To those among you who knew him well, no 
words, however aptly selected, will seem adequate — to those who 
knew him not, appropriate expression of appreciate regard would 
seem adulatory. 

No man with whom it has been my good fortune ever to become 
acquainted, deserved with so much fullness and justness the. sig- 
nificant lines written by the poet Harney on a valued friend : 

** Devout, yet cheerful ; pious, not austere ; 
To others lenient, to himself severe ; 
Tho* honored, modest ; diffident, tho* praised, 
The proud he humbled, and the humble raised. 

His fame would universal envy move^ 
But envy *b lost in universal love. 
That he had faults it may be bold to doubt, 
Tet certain 'tis we ne*er did find them out. 
21 
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If (kalta ht had (m mM, 'tig said, miut baTe), 
They are the odIj faalU he ne'er forgare. 
I flatter not ; absurd to flatter where 
Jut praise is fulsome, and oflends the ear." 

Lorin Andrews was born in Ashland County, Ohio, on the first 
day of April, in the year 1819. He died at Qambier, in Knox 
Coonty, on the 18th day of September, in the year 1861. His 
span of life was forty-three years. His boyhood was spent in 
labors upon his father's farm, and in acquiring what^ twenty-five 
years ago, was a common school education in Ohio. His early 
manhood he devoted to collegiate studies, to the reading of law 
and to common school teaching. In the meridian of his manhood 
he was honored as an advocate for just and liberal public educa* 
tion ; for practical service, was chosen the President of an eminent 
College ; when the unity and integrity of his country was wickedly 
threatened, became a volunteer in the private ranks of its prompt 
defenders, was promoted by popular election to responsible rank 
in its service, and gave up his life cheerfully in the conscientious 
performance of military duty. As a boy — as a man — as a student 
— as a teacher — as a common school missionary — as the President 
of Kenyon College — as a citizen — as a soldier — Lorin Andrews 
was honored because he was decided, energetic and disinterested. 
He was ambitious, but his ambition was that of a generous, 
Christian heart, directed by an intelligent, active will. In unselfish 
selection of work — in unquestioning performance of allotted duty, 
he was an exemplar worthy of close imitation by every individual 
to whom the loving regard of associates is precious. 

To no man now living is the Ohio Teachers' Association, and 
the cause of popular education, by means of it, so largely indebted 
as to Lorin Andrews. He was associated in active work with the 
men by whom this society was organized in 1847 — he was its 
Agent and its Missionary in 1851 and in 1852 ; in 1853 he was 
its choice for the oflSce of School Commissioner — an . office which 
his labors as Agent of the Association had required from the 
General Assembly — and in 1854 he was its President. 

As a guiding power in important committees at every annual 
meeting of the Association, previous to his untimely death, Mr. 
Andrews augmented his usefulness— deepened the love of old 
friends, and won new ones. 
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Whenever a desperate charge on time-honored error was to be 
made, Lorin Andrews led it — whenever strategy was required to 
overcome bitter prejudice, Lorin Andrews e^tecuted it — whenever 
financial expedients were necessary, Lorin Andrews presented 
and directed them, contributing always more liberally than, in the 
judgment of his friends, was prudent. 

Chiefly to the self-sacrificing industry and well directed intelli- 
gence of Lorin Andrews, assisted by the counsel and supported 
by the contributions of the ill-requited common school teachers of 
Ohio, are its people indebted for a popular awakening to the 
importance of improved public education, by which — 

— Free graded schools in towns and villages ; 

— A State Commissioner; 

— Common School Libraries ; 

— Township Boards of Education; 

— Pull recognition that the property of the State ought to 
educate the children of the State, 
have become provisions of statute law. 

Prom the same labors, counsels and liberality, the teachers of 
Ohio have derived — 

— A monthly Journal of Education ; 

— ^Legislative support of Institutes; 

— Improved school-houses ; 

—Increased Wages ; 

— ^Wider-spread practical recognition; 

— Augmented public regard. 

When Mr. Andrews became the itinerant exponent of the fore- 
thought of the public educators of Ohio, the average wages of 
common school teachers were, for men $16 per month, for women 
$8 ; in 1854 the average wages were, for men $23, for women 
$16 per month. 

These statistics alone suggest to every philosophic observer in- 
creased attendance of pupils, enlarged courses of study, higher 
grade of requirements, improving processes of instruction, and 
increasing public interest. 

In a funeral discourse, when the mortal remains of him whom 
every teacher in Ohio loved — whose memory is precious to thous- 
ands of pupils and parents — ^lay in the church at Gambier, where 
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Mr. Andrews was eonfinned as a Ghristiaii, Bishop Mcllvaine 
said: 

*' It was when he was at the hight of his reputation and ioflaence in the 
canse of general edocation that he was chosen to the Presidency of Ken jon 
College. The condition of the Oollege demanded jnst the qualities for 
which he was so distinguished — the talent for administration, a very sound 
judgment, a prompt and firm decision united with a special drawing of 
heart toward young men in the coarse of their education. The College 
was in no condition to offer him any temptation of a worldly or selfish kind. 
It was deep in embarrassment and compassed with difficulties. He accepted 
the office with diffidence, but with derotedsess. Its whole attraction to his 
mind was the opportunity it afforded of spending his life and employing 
what faculties God had given him in immediate connection with the interests 
of that section of the Church with which he was connected. 

" All the highest expectations of his administration were more than ful- 
filled. How entirely did he devote himself, heart and mind and body, to 
the work ; how pure and single were his motives and aims; how little of 
self was ever seen in what he proposed or did; what zeal and diligence, 
what soundness of judgment and discrimination of character, what strong 
determination and prompt decision, and yet what love, tenderness, kindness 
— what an affectionate spirit and winning manner marked his whole admin- 
istration. What student ever connected therewith will not bear testimony 
to the constancy and faithfulness of his Christian character? An earnest, 
tender zeal for the souls of those committed to his administration, was as 
manifest as his devotedness to the culture of their minds." 

This is noble testimony by one noble man to the noble charac- 
teristics of another. But in yet more touching and suggestive 
words did the venerable Bishop speak of his cherished friend and 
exalted pupil : 

"When the conspiracy which has grown into awful rebellion and war, was 
yet comparatively undeveloped, Mr. Andrews had well considered his duty 
as a citizen in regard to it ; and in anticipation of what soon appeared, had 
conscientiously and quietly determined on his position. When the first call 
of the President of the United States for quotas of volunteer troops from 
the several States was made, he was the first man in Ohio whose name 
Governor Dennison received. He did it for an example. It was not known, 
it could not be anticipated how such a call under the circumstances would 
be responded to. An example of one high in the estimation of the public 
was of great value. He appreciated the state of the case, went to the 
Governor and authorized the use of his name as a volunteer ; and it was 
published and all the school districts of the State with which his former 
labors had been connected, and all the State, indeed, for his name and 
character were everywhere known, felt the example. He sought no military 
distinction. He led to the camp a company of his neighbors, expecting only 
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to be allowed to lead them in the war. Bot his talents and character were 
appreciated, and he was placed in command of the regiment — the order 
and discipline of which soon became conspicuous, as also did his devoted- 
ness to the comfort and interests of his men. 



** He did not covet military distinction. He was a man of peace and 
quietness. But he was moved entirely by the consideration of duty to his 
country in the time of its great and awful trial. He said he had carefully 
and solemnly, before God, considered his duty ; and he had prayerfully ar* 
rived at the conviction on which he was acting. Whatever may have been 
the doubts on the minds of some of his friends whether it were best or 
wisest in his circumstances, there was but one opinion of the eminent con- 
scientiousness, the unselfish purity of motive and the exalted patriotism 
nnder which he chose his course. He did not love a soldier's life. He 
shrunk with horror at scenes of blood. Human suffering anywhere caused 
his feeling nature to suffer. But he loved his country. He hated, as he 
constantly prayed against, * all sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion.' 
And therefore he felt his duty calling him to the war. Never a man went 
forth under the excitements and exasperations of war with less enmity in 
his spirit, less passion, more calmly and kindly, or with a more conscientious 
determination, with the help of God, to do his whole duty to all, in all cir- 
cumstances. He needed no taste for military life to make him what his 
station required. He had the love of country — the conscience and courage 
of a man of God, prepared to die; he had a spirit of faithfulness which 
made him earnest to learn all he had need to know, and he had an ability 
to learn and use all he had need to learn, in duties so new to him, which 
left no doubt in any mind that he would become what he is known to have 
been, an officer on whom his commander could rely for all that judgment, 
courage, coolness, energy, power of mind and a good conscience, united to 
the love his men had for him, could in his grade of office accomplish." 

The first time I ever saw Lorin Andrews, he was pleading with 
impressive skill for the establishment of a Normal School, under 
State encouragement, in Ohio. The last time I saw him he was 
at the head of the Fourth Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, about to 
march against the rebels of Western Virginia. I remember well 
the day when, at the head of a company of brave men, recruited 
by him in Knox County, he marched into Camp Jackson at 
Columbus. It is justly due his memory to record the fact that 
his example called hundreds of young men to arms under the flag 
of their country. Captain Andrews was regarded in camp with 
peculiar interest and abiding confidence. After he had been 
elected Colonel, he was ill from the efiects of exposure to tem- 
pestuous weather and was advised to remove his quarters from the 
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camp. His answer was — " My place is with my men." He was 
as arduous in the study of military rules and tactics — as unhesi- 
tating, but modest, in the dissemination of Christian counsel, and 
in the manifestation of prayerful solicitude, among his fellow- 
soldiers, as he was constant and unshrinking in the performance 
of the commonest duties of the commander of a regiment. So 
decided was the hope and faith of personal friends, and so general 
the public interest in his career, that when the telegraph brought 
word that he lay ill, in camp, on a Virginia mountain side, the 
press of the State with one accord trusted that the illness might 
prove temporary. When that trust and the dearly cherished hopes 
of friends were disappointed by death, public tokens of regret, of 
sympathy with his immediate friends, of condolence with his 
family, were given with promptness, fullness, and earnestness, 
which testified, for all the history of our State, that a rare man 
had fallen in the discharge of responsible duty — ^that in his fall 
for the maintenance of just government against savage rebellion, 
the cause of public education — the interests of liberal culture — 
the welfare of men to whom he was a Christian counselor as well 
as loved commander — ^met irreparable loss. 

On the 26th day of August in the year 1861, Lorin Andrews 
was brought, from a military camp, to die within hearing of the 
bell whose tones first called him to service in the church where he 
made confession of Christian faith — which regularly reminded 
him of duties as a student and of responsibilities as a teacher, 
counselor and director. 

Go with me, in thought, to those shades around which clustered 
the highest purposes of President Andrews' life. Stand with me 
by the grave, wet with many unavailing tears, on which the grass 
of a single summer grows luxuriantly. How does it speak to us? 

"Here lies a man, of whom the Faculty of the College over which he 
presided, said: *To a powerful and clear mind, he added principles so 
noble, jnst and pure, and a temper so fearless, firm, generous and unselfish, 
as to endow him to an eminent degree with the faculty of directing and 
improving those given to him in charge; who at no time considered self, 
but in war met death in his country's service, as in peace he had devoted 
his life to subserve her best interests.* '* 

Go thou and make him thy pattern, as husband or father, as 
friend or teacher, as citizen or soldier. Then shalt thou be loved 
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and honored — ^then shall worthy friends say : In him God's pur- 
pose was subserved for the happiness and elevation of his fellow- 
men — then shalt thou contribute, in a'l the strength which 
Providence did commit to thee, to the fulfillment of the highest 
and broadest purposes to which human will and human skill can 
be directed; 

*' When each man shall find his own in all men's good, 
A.nd sll men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying nature's powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of peace, and crowned with all her flowers." 

It is appropriate that to such a man as Lorin Andrews was — 
associated in all his life, devotedly for schools and serviceably for 
teachers, with public educatioi — ^lov ul y teachers and parents, 
and honored in the regard of all good citizens — an examplar in 
public and in private life — ^by giving his life for his country rep- 
resenting the patriotic pride and purpose of Ohio teachers — ^the 
Ohio Teachers' Association should take action more significant 
than the adoption of customary resolutions. 

How can the Common School Teachers of Ohio do honor to 
their profession so eloquent, so abiding, as in the building of a 
monument, upon which shall be inscribed in simple words who 
Lorin Andrews was and why a monumental stone marks his burial 
place* 

There is not a true teacher in Ohio who will not take pride and 
pleasure in lending material aid for such a purpose. 

It is for the teachers here assembled to decide whether I am 
just in my views, and if so, how my suggestion shall be practically 
executed. 



Could we but get some true guage of the vast inward dignity 
of the human soul, as immortal and divine, and could we feel the 
power of the world to come upon our hearts, in all its magnificence 
of wonder and fruition, the employment of training one little child 
to act well its part, here and hereafter, would appear a1? once to 
be grand and godlike. — Lwight. 
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OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 

BY P. W. MOSBLECH, PH. B. PROP. OP BETHANY COLLEGE, VA. 
(Concluded.) 

GNEISS -FORM ATI ON. 

The gneiss-formation is the granitic formation continued under 
circumstances which had been introduced by degrees, and some- 
what different from those under which granite proper was formed. 
The electro-magnetic forces act in conformity with the condition the 
earth is in, producing different effects with the changes that occur; 
because they not only influence all matter but in turn are influ- 
enced by every changing condition of matter, physical or chemi- 
cal. The lines of magnetic force are assumed to traverse void 
space without change, but when they come in contact with matter 
of any kind, they are either concentrated upon it or dispersed, 
according to the nature of the matter. In this way the difference 
between granite and gneiss is easily explained. By and by little 
centres of the same materials formed, centres of quartz, of mica, 
of feldspar, centres of various metals and minerals : they in- 
creased in process of time. Thus the gneiss, as well as the 
great number of other primary rocks, such as limestone, magne- 
sian rocks, anthracite ; the metals, such as native copper, iron, 
gold, etc., were deposited; in short, all those formations which 
have been called the Cumbrian and Cambrian series of rocks, the 
mode of their formation having been proved to have been the 
same essentially as that of gneiss. 

The thickness of the gneissoid formations is very great. Prof. 
Phillips says : " We believe it to exceed many thousand yards." 

Gneiss consists of laminated and contorted bed-like masses of 
quartz, feldspar, and mica, irregularly alternating, and may in 
truth be regarded as a laminated granite. The stratified appear- 
ance of gneiss and mica-schist is an arrangement of crystals of 
different specific gravity settled down in a comparatively quiet 
fluid; the bent and contorted appearance, the waved lines, are 
partly due to the inequalities of the granite basis, partly to sub- 
sequent pressure from above. The gneiss is not an altered rock, 
nor a reconstructed one from granitic materials by heat, although 
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there may be found locally gneissoid strata recomposed from the 
debris of granite. " True gneiss," says Jukes, " was never really 
a granite, with a peculiar laminated structure, but it was originally 
a laminated mechanically formed rock." ^J he wonderful chemistry 
of tho gneiss-formation is graphically described by H. Miller, in 
these words : 

" In one stratum, so softened that all its particles were disen- 
gaged to enter into new combinations, and yet not so softened but 
that it still maintained its lines of division .... the green trem- 
olite was shooting its crystals into the pale homogeneous mass ; 
while in another stratum the quartz drew its atoms apart into 
masses that assumed another and different form, the feldspar drew 
its atoms apart into masses that assumed another form, and the 
glittering mica built up its multitudinous layers between. Here 
the unctuous chlorite constructed its soft felt ; there the micaceous 
schist arranged its undulating layers." — Cruise of the Betsey. 

Gneiss is remarkable as the repository of a number of precious 
stones, jewels of exquisite beauty and value. The brilliant rock 
crystal, the delicate rosy quartz, the clear purple amethyst, the 
leek green prase, the glassy hyalite, the glimmering cat's eye, all 
gems of the quartz family; besides them the topaz, the bloody 
pyrope, the common garnet, the pyroelectric tourmaline of most 
beautiful colors, the fiery ruby, the sky-blue sapphire, the zircon, 
the cinnamon-stone, the corundum, etc. Anthophyllite, a species 
of augite, is often found abundantly in gneiss. Near Belchertown, 
Mass., it is seminated through it in great quantity, and the rock 
is composed almost entirely of feldspar, quartz, -and anthophyllite. 
Epidote is frequently found in this formation, generally compact 
and in veins, sometimes disseminated through it, giving it a pecu- 
liar green aspect. 

Gneiss is interstratified with clay-slate (roofing slate), and it 
passes sometimes into porphyry. 

Mica-schist belongs to the gneiss-formation. It consists of 
alternate layers of mica and quartz, the mica generally consisting 
of a number of small fiakes firmly compacted together. Many 
mica-schists, however, contain comparatively very little quartz, 
and seem scarcely to differ from clay-slate or shale, except in the 
shining surfaces of their plates. The lamination of mica-schist is 
uneven in consequence of the irregular size and arrangement of 
the quartz ; and it is liable to the same contortions and curvatures 
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as those of gneiss. Mica-schist, like gneiss, contains an abund- 
ance of yarious minerals, and abounds particularly in garnets. 

Homblende-icMst. The hornblende, amphibole, and augite or 
pyroxene, are really the same minerals under different forms. 
Silica, magnesia and lime, seem to be the principal constituents ; 
protoxide of iron and alumina are also present. This mineral 
appears already in granite, replacing, sometimes, the mica entirely. 
The granite is then called syenite. As there is a syenitic, or 
homblendic granite, so there is a syenitic gneiss, identical with 
the gneiss proper, except in the substitution of hornblende for 
mica. As the loss of feldspar approximates the gneiss to mica- 
schist, so by the substitution of hornblende for mica, gneiss 
changes into hornblende-schist. This change is but a change of 
proportion in the constituents of these minerals ; hornblende is 
but mica in which the constituents have changed proportion. 
Gneiss interchanges or interstratifies with hornblende-schist just 
as it does with mica-schist. 

" I cannot," says Hitchcock, " but regard the hornblende-slate 
of Massachusetts as belonging to the same geological epochs as 
the gneiss, mica-slate, and talcose-slate ; that is, it seems to me, 
they were all produced by essentially the same cause and during 
the same periods of time." 



A PAGE PROM AN UNPUBLISHED ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 

BY T. B. SULIOT. 

Except perhaps the subject of Mode, there is no point in gram- 
mar which has been more mismanaged than Case. In both in- 
stances the cause is the same. Misled by classical associations, 
grammarians have persisted in viewing the grammar of an emi- 
nently simple language by light refracted through the medium of 
Greek and Latin — the most complicated in the class of iLflected 
languages. 

In these the most important functions of the noun were indi- 
cated by an inflection or change of form which was called Case. 
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In English, on the contrary, there is no change of form. The 
various functions of nouns in a sentence are indicated only by 
their place or their relation to other words. 

It was not always so. The Anglo-Saxon had regular declen- 
sions of nouns, with inflections ; but these have all disappeared in 
obedience to a general law by which living languages are always 
tending to become simpler by throwing off grammatical forms and 
superseding them by prepositions that seem to answer very much 
the purpose of signs in Algebra, 

The only remnant of the Anglo-Saxon inflection is the '« of the 
possessive case — the shadowy trace of the is or ea by which that 
function of the noun was formerly indicated — ^" For Christis sake," 

The necessary consequence is that Case^ used as a term of 
grammar, has entirely changed its meaning and must be under- 
stood now, no longer as denoting a change of form, but a change 
of function or relation. It must, in short, be taken very much in 
its popular sense of state or condition^ as : I am in a pitiful case; 
This is a strange case, etc. 

How unmeaning therefore, how perplexing to a thinking scholar 
is the direction which has maintained its hold even in our most 
rational grammars, viz. to put a noun in the objective case, if it 
be the complement of a verb, as if, forsooth, he was to perform 
upon it some mystical change, something like the Popish mystery 
of Transubstantiation ! 

Once more, Case, in languages of the class to which the English 
belongs, viz. uninflected languages, is no longer an etymologicaly 
but a purely syntactical distinction, denoting function or relation. 
As many functions, therefore, as the noun is capable of perform- 
ing in a sentence, so many cases must we admit, neither more nor 
less ; and let it be impressed on the mind of the learner, that the 
case or condition a noun happens to be in, can be ascertained only 
by a careful analysis of the sentence — which is, or ought to be, 
the ultimate aim of all grammatical study. 

Let not, of course, the number of cases be needlessly multi- 
plied ; let there be no distinctions without a difference ; but neither 
let there be, for the sake of a mistaken simplicity, an illogical 
curtailing of the number of essentially difierent functions or cases. 

After a careful study of the matter, the following classification 
appears to me to be the most logical : 
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1. Subjective — ^When the noun represents that of which some- 

thing is affirmed or denied, or respecting which 
something is asked. 

2. Objective — When the noun forms the complement of an active- 

transitive verb or of a preposition. 
8. Possessive \ The only case still indicated by a slight change of 
or Adjective j foma, '#, an abbreviation of the Anglo-Saxon form 

ts or es. ^^Godis love." 
These, being generally admitted, require no illustration. 

4. Predicative — ^When the noun forms part of the Predicate. He 

is a lawyer. He died a martyr to his principles. 

5. Appositional — When the noun is in apposition to some other 

noun in the sentence, whatever function that 
noun may happen to perform, whether of sub- 
ject, object or predicate, etc. 

Hortensius, the orator^ was the cotemporary 
and rival of Cicero. 

I admire the style of W. Irving and E. Ev- 
erett, the most perfect writers of American 
literature. 
These two last cases may, at first sight, be thought identical ; but 
surely an analysis of the sentence will make the difference evident. 

6. Vocative or) JbAw, listen to me. Nature^ thy charms 
JExclamative. ) never pall. 

Some grammarians reckon this along with the following or the 
Independent Case ; but the fact that, in language having inflec- 
tions, such as Latin or Greek, the vocative function is indicated 
by a different termination from the Independent Case, is, at least, 
a strong presumption that there is an essential difference between 
the two. 
6. Independent — Our work being done, we scampered off to play. 

This function would, in Greek, be indicated by the inflection of 
the Genitive or Possessive case ; in Latin, by the Ablative ; in the 
Anglo-Saxon, it was indicated by the Dative. Traces of this 
construction are to be found in the use of him, the Anglo-Saxon 
dative of he. 

" Him only excepted." — Milton. 
Modern usage would substitute the Subjective case: "JJe only 
« excepted." 
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ONE THING AT A TIME. 

BY 0. K. NOLAN. 

It is interestiDg to witness life in the Bchtool-room. The other day I 
visited a school which farnishe^d unmistakable signs of life. The fact would 
have been patent to a blind man, for the pupils were evidently '' alive and 
kicking." The last phrase, though a very common one, is nevertheless 
expressive, and in the present instance must not be interpreted too figura- 
tively. On leaving the room, I inquired of my friend who accompanied me, 
if he could account for the state of affairs just witnessed. "The teacher," 
he replied, '' can apparently attend to only one thing at a time, or at least, 
the pupils have learned by experience that she does so, and that is sufficient 
for them. When a class is called out for recitation, it is tantamount to 
giving the others the privilege of doing as they please, and this opportunity, 
I presume, is never neglected. You noticed, as we entered the room, that 
she was attempting to correct some written exercises, I should judge, and 
at the same time conduct a recitation in reading. The exercises may have 
been properly corrected, but the reading was wretched, and the time of the 
pupils worse than uselessly thrown away." Being well acquainte^^.with the 
lady and myself, he made other remarks which it would not be proper to 
repeat. As I expressed some doubts as to her ability to attend to even one 
thing at a time, he said: *' She has the ability, but she does not always 
exercise it ; for I have known her to secure almost perfect order in her 
room, although in its consummation she made as much noise and racket as 
the pupils." *' Confusion worse confounded," I involuntarily exclaimed ! 
After exchanging the customary civilities we parted. On my way home- 
ward I indulged in various reflections, and the old adages of "actions" and 
"words," "example" and "precept," were forcibly suggested. 

If a teacher does not manifest some interest in a recitation, the pupils 
will not ; and if they are listless, they will not reap any advantage from it, 
and consequently the time of both is sadly misspent. I use the word mani- 
festj for a teacher may feel an interest in a lesson and not show any. Noth- 
ing less than the manifestation of that interest will suffice, because children 
are frequently influenced as much by appearances as by stern realities. Of 
course no interest can be shown where none exists, and such a teacher 
should immediately vacate the position. If at anytime it is more necessary 
to correct some written exercises of the pupils, or write some lessons on 
the blackboard, than to hear the recitation, let the latter be set aside for 
the time being, and let no attempt be made to conduct both at the same 
time, for certainly one or the other will be neglected. The effect upon the 
pupils is equally deleterious, whatever may divert the teacher's attention, 
whether the things above mentioned, or the reading of a newspaper, or 
embroidery, sewing, knitting, etc. 

" One thing at a time," is a excellent motto, and when properly observed 
it becomes an element of success. Objections are sometimes made to it, as 
causing narrowness of view, disproportionate development of mind and 
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chftracter, moDomaDia, etc., etc.; but "one thing aU the €ime" Is a promi- 
nent characteristic of monomaniacs, and after all, this is preferable to 
*' nothing at a time." Bat says the teacher: "How can I observe your 
excellent motto, when I endeavor to keep order in my room, and hear a 
class recite at the same time T" By developing, by precept and example, 
in your pupils the habit of doing " one thing at a time," and not attempting, 
nor allowing them to attempt to accomplish at the same time two or more 
objects, each of which demands for its attainment the almost undivided 
attention for a given period. If this is done, the pupils will naturally expect 
at the recitation to devote their whole attention to the lesson, and at other 
times to engage only in whatever may be assigned to them. For the first 
few days of school, the government of the pupils may demand nearly all of 
the teacher's attention, but in that space of time, they should become so 
accustomed to self-control that the mere government would be incidental, 
and then the recitations can be conducted without interruption— each 
will be to the advantage of the other. 

These reflections led to others on the manner of checking, or rather pre- 
venting disorder. The less noise made in managing pupils the better. They 
should never be permitted to become so busily engaged in disordert that a 
noise or racket almost as loud as a clap of thunder, or the discharge of a 
six-pounder, is necessary to attract their attention. Such teachers hare, io 
general, disorderly rooms ; good order being the exception and not the rule. 
This is easily accounted for on well known principles. The man who pur- 
chased an alarm-clock, that he might be awakened in the morning when he 
wished, was aroused at the appointed time so long as he heard and heeded 
its warning : but when he failed to heed it, he soon failed to even hear its 
rattle ; and thus he continued to waste time in morning slumbers, until he 
bought that piece of ingenious mechanism which not only rings an alarm 
but also rolls the unconscious sleeper into the middle of the floor. Some 
afternoon, a teacher is busily occupied in preparing a lesson or exercise, the 
room being comparatively quiet. Two or three boys begin to whisper, the 
others join in, and the whispering becomes a low, but audible, conversation. 
The teacher taps the floor with his foot, and the noise subsides into a whis- 
per again, until others catch the infection and it becomes louder than before. 
One or two harder taps are given, and the noise is somewhat subdued, bat 
it soon breaks out again and becomes more general. The teacher again 
gives more significant symptoms of disapproval with similar results, and 
thus the waves of disorder rise and fall, gradually increasing, however, until 
they involve all in the room . The teacher now thinks it is time to " be quiet, 
and intimates in no mild expressions, or low tone of voice, what will be the 
consequences. Sometimes this is suflBcient, but often the calm which fol- 
lows is the harbinger of a storm in which hands, books and feet participate 
A crisis is then reached which demands that some of the pupils shall feei 
the " power behind the throne." The only way to avoid such a state of 
affairs is, to never use anything hut the slightest signal, and require the 
pupils to hear and heed it without delay. 
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THE OLD LOG SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

• BT ALEX. CLARK.* 

tWe take tbe foUowinfc from an artiol«, headed ** Leaves from the Prairies," in th« 
Wettern Meth. Proiettaut.] 

The best school-house in the world is at Bloomington, the Illinois State 
Normal University. The magnificent edifice stands two miles north from 
the Court House, and although so distant, makes a very imposing appear- 
ance from the city. Yesterday morning, in company of the school superin- 
tendent, Mr. Merryman, (who, by the way, is an educator well-named,) I 
walked out to the Normal. The walk was a delightful one ; and as we 
Beared it, the symmetrical proportions of the University building grew more 
and more majestic. It stands on a slight rise of ground, in the center of a 
quarter section, (160 acres,) of school ground. The rooms are wide and long 
and high and airy, with carpeted floors and ornamented walls, furnitured 
with desks, settees, pianos, pictures, maps and charts, in richest profusion, 
neater and more inviting far than Broadway parlors. There are, also, a 
museum of Natural History, a Geological museum, complete philosophical 
apparatus, two brilliant society halls, two or three libraries, a chapel hall, 
dress rooms, &c., &c., more than a visitor can tell about io a dozen letters. 

While addressing the students in the lecture room of the Normal depart- 
ment, I could not help feeling embarrassed amidst the proud triumphs 
around me, for I remembered the old log school house among the hills of 
Ohio, the first I ever visited, once on a bright May morning more than 
twenty years ago. Here is a palace, whose buildings and furnishing hare 
cost $240,000 1 Away yonder across the hill from my childhood's home 
the cabin, built and benched for $50 ! And as my eye wandered about the 
commodious apartment, which was but one of many in the University, I 
thought, '* what a contrast I" Although there were attractions before me 
enough to inspire any one to eloquence, although the attention was undi- 
vided in the earnest lookings-out from the upturned eyes of the teacher- 
audience, although for five years Uiad visited and talked to schools and 
institutes, yet never before did suc^Bvivid picture of other days — a view 
of my own neglected youth and leflns lost forever — pass before my vision. 
As I tried to talk, I saw the dear old spot, where, a long time ago, I looked 
through tears and struggled through tears over my first tasks in school. My 
childhood's May-time came once more. There was the dilapidated school- 
house at the cross roads by farmer Thompson's orchard. I saw the dark 
walls, warped and weather-beaten, the low roof, cupped and curled by the 
rains and suns of yore, the stone chimney crumbling to ruins, the sloping 
sill often pressed by little brown, bare feet that have long since wandered 
a-cold down into the dark valley of shadows. I saw the grassy hill-slope* 

* Editor of CUrk'i School Yiaitor. 
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where, hand in hand, in little groups, lored and loving all aronnd, we ehfl- 
dren used to play, 

" Chickany, cbickany, craney-crow, 
I went to the well to wash my toe." 



Or, 



Or else, 



" The needle's eye we must pass by, 
The thread 'tis drawn so true.' 



" Come, Philander, let's be a marching." 

those halcyon summer days, so many years ago ! How sweet their 
memory still. 

And I saw far down the forest valley, where, in Junes of long ago, we 
climbed for acid oakballs ; in Julys rambled for bright, red berries ; io Aa- 
gusts for cool shadea I saw our little storehouses at the oak tree roots, of 
beside the great rocks, in now long-gone Septembers, where embryo mer- 
chants gathered the forest-fabrics for fanciful goods, crimson gum leaves 
for calicoes, the yellow chestnut leaves for silks, the brown hickory leaves 
for broadcloths, and the faded lily blades for ribbons rare ; how we arranged 
them on shelves of bark behind counters of mossy logs. These were oor 
treasures then, and that wealth gave us exquisite pleasure. Never did 
salesman more earnestly commend his merchandise, than we our "best as- 
sorted," when we played *' keeping store." And our customers ! I saw them 
again — the ladies tripping from their make-believe houses beneath a score 
of neighboring grape-vine arbora, the miniature men, astride of sticks for 
horses, galloping to our very store doors, and there dismounting to examine 
our stock of soap-stone plows, and our pokeberry paints, our harness of 
painted grass, our dock-leaf leather, our hazel-wood iron, our nails of broken 
twigs from hawthorn busies ! And the money, ready pay, (for, much as we 
loved, we never trusted in a financial sense, but in every other always,) onr 
money ever current and never counterfeited, was neither silver nor gold, 
but the pretty round acorn shells, or the tiny pebbles gathered from the 
brook that bubbled down the valley ! 

Many were the lessons learned within and without those sombre walls of 
log and clay — many were the joys freely bounding from life to life as the 
children sported on the old play-grq^ft down beneath the great oak trees. 
The tender recollections of school ^V> even in that humble honse, are 
cherished for their pictures and their pRce, and shall be evermore. Surely 
the pupils with maturer minds, whose privilege it is to answer to the roli' 
call in such an institution as the Normal University will rise to manhood 
and womanhood with many blessed attachments to study, to each other, 
and to humanity. 

Yes, after this earth-life is overpast, the glorified student from the higher 
class may look downward afar along the shining path that led him there. 
He will remember the school where were such gentle friendships, such floods 
of light, such beams of love, such soul sweetening and soul-exalting belief- 
ings of truth, as the brightest spot outside the sacred circle of home. 
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THE ENGLISH INFINITIVE. 

BY HBNBY N. DAY.* 

Our discussion will proceed in greater clearness if we carefully distinguish 
the characteristic nature and function of the Infinitive from the form in which 
it appears. 

First, then, in relation to the distinguishing characteristics of the Infinitive, 
the following enumeration will not be likely to be questioned, so far at least as 
it goes. 

1. The Infinitive primarily expresses not a substance, but an attribute. In 
this it agrees with the verb, but differs from the noun, which primarily expresses 
a substance, although also expressing an abstract quality, of which other attri- 
butes may be predicated, and which, therefore, is so far viewed as substance. 

2. It is modified by adverbs; and not as nouns, by adjectives. 

3. It admits of a subject; as in the sentence, "He made him go," "him" 
is not the object of "made," but the subject of "go; " it is that to which the 
attribute expressed by **go" belongs. If it be thought that nouns expressing 
action admit as well of a subject, as in the expression " Peter's going," or 
"Peters departure,*' it will be seen that grammatically "him" stands in a very 
different relation to "go" in the sentence from that of "Peter's" to "depart- 
ure," inasmuch as "Peter's" limits the word ''departure" to that of Peter 
nnder a grammatical form denoting possession. 

4. It takes an object, as " to love one another." 

6. It expresses time ; or rather as expressing an attribute under the form of 
an action, it implies time, and so admits the modifications of time or "tense;" 
as amare, amavzsse; to love, to have loved. 

It will be observed that all the above enumerated characteristics pertain to 
verbs, and do none of them belong to nouns. 

6. The Infinitive does not assert; it expresses no judgment. 

7. It may properly be used as a subject of which an attribute may be predi- 
cated; as "to go is dangerous;" or as a predicate, as "to see is to be con- 
vinced." 

8. It may properly be used as an object; as " I love to go." 

9. Although modified by adverbs, it, is never modified by a proper modal 
adverb ; as such adverbs modify only as^rtions or judgements. 

The last four characteristics pertain to nouns while no one of them belongs to 
verbs. 

It is clear, then, that the Infinitive comprehends some of the distinctive proper- 
ties of the verb as a part of speech, and, also, of the noun. It lacks, however, the 
essential quality of a verb, as it never asserts or expresses a judgment, which is 
the prime, essential function of a verb. It comes nearer to the noun, inasmuch 
as it admits of being used as the subject in a sentence, in which an attribute is 
predicated of it, or as a predicate. 

The Infinitive, we conclude, cannot rightly be considered as a verb. In ac- 

^'Fresident Ohio Female College. 
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oordance with this view, Sir John Stoddart* denies that infinitives are verbs, 
and maintains that they are bat substantive noans. 

The Infinitive consequently cannot be regarded as one of the moods of the 
verb. This notion, so prevalent, is contradicted by the very natare of the verb, 
c8 essentially assertiva It is opposed, alsO) to any rational notion of mood in 
<^rammar, unless it be taken in the idle import of a mere inflectional form.-|- It 
is no more a verb or a mood of the verb than the participle. 

The Infinitive may be regarded and with some propriety denominated a I^ar- 
tictptcUj inasmuch as it participates in the distinetive peculiarities of the verb 
and the noun. It belongs to the same class of ** Parts of Speech " as the Par- 
ticiple, the Gerund and the Supine. In fact, we have two kinds of Participiala ; — 
one partaking in the qualities of a verb and a noun, the other in those of a verb 
and an adjective. Of the first kind we find in some languages, first, the Infini- 
tive ; second, the Gerund ; third, the Supine ; of the second, the proper Parti- 
ciple. The first kind are names or substantives ; the second are adjectives in 
use, and construction. 

So much, then, as to the characteristic nature or function of the Infinitive in 
language. It is a Participial, inasmuch as it possesses some of the properties 
of verbs but lacks entirely the one essential property — the assertive property — 
of a verb; — and also combines with these the essential character of a noun, 
viz : that it is the name of an attribute which may be regarded as a substance 
of which other attributes may be predicated. It is not, then, properly to be re- 
garded as a verb, much less can it be viewed as a mood of a verb. It is essen- 
tially, however, in use and function, a noun. Its proper denomination, therefore, 
is a Participial Noun. 

Secondly, in respect to its form, the Infinitive generally appears as an unin- 
fleeted noun. In the Greek language it took the objective ending of a noun, as 
it was more frequently used to express an object, direct or indirect.J In perfect 
analogy to this, the present prevailing form of the Infinitive is unquestionably 
that of a noun, indicated by the preposition "to" that is prefixed to the verb-root; 
while in the Anglo-Saxon, the termination an is, without doubt, the objective 
ending of a noun. When, subsequently to the Danish occupancy of England, 
inflectional distinctions generally passed into disuse, the old termination of the 
Infinitive was dropped, and the object-preposition ** to" was substituted. Still 
the early grammarians gave the form of the Infinitive without this preposition .§ 
After certain words, as btd, dare^ fed, have^ /lear, letf see, and perhaps some 
others, and also after those verbs now regarded as auxiliaries, as can, ^dt/j shall 
will, etc., the preposition is omitted; as " bid him go;" *'I dare go;" " I felt it 
touch me;" "have him go;" " I heard the dirk strike;" ** let* him go;" "I saw 
him go;" '* I observed him do it" Generally, however, the genius of our lan- 
guage yielded to the tendency to substitute prepositions for terminal expresssions 
of relations in the case of nouns ; and our present infinitive has assumed the 
form of the verb-root preceded by the preposition " to." 

* Philosophy of Langaage, page 140. 

t See Ohio Educational Monthly for May, 18<S, yoI. III. X- S., p. 137, and for July, ». 

203, S04. 
t See Crosby's Greek Grammar. $ 176. 
9 See Ben Jonson's English Grammar. 
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We have thusio English two forms of the Infinitive ;— one without, and one 
with the preposition "to" prefixed The firsi is used only after a few verba as 
above enumerated, and is always used to express a direct object, and, moreover, 
always with another word expressing a remote object or with another verb with 
its subject expressed : as " I bid him go," in which case we may either regard 
"him" as the remote object of "bid" or the subject of "go"; "Have him re- 
main in the box," where "him" is the subject of "remain." 

The second form of the English Infinitive, with "to" prefixed, is used, 1. as 
and subject and as predicate, as '^to venture there is to die;" 2. as immediate 
object, as " I love to travel;" 3. as remote object, as "he toiled hard to accom- 
plish it" 



SCHOOL POLITENESS. 



If we consider politeness as the expression of heartfelt good-will, we 
need not ask its use. Its name is peace. It is kindred to the " peace which 
passeth all understanding." There is a common error, that words to be 
effective must be rough. When David would kill Goliath, he chose five 
smooth stones from the brook, and the first of them sank into the forehead 
of the man of Gath. The surgeon's knife, which whips our a tumor before 
the patient really feels the first cut, is a polished blade. The words which 
do us good are those which imply deference, sympathy, kindness, even when 
they give reproof 

B%it how shcUl politeness among our pupils he secured? How shall the 
courteous be kept from rudeness ? and How shall the rude be made less 
rude ? In this department of instruction the common order, precept and 
example, must be changed to example and precept. And how shall teachers 
be made fit examples ? 

Physical health has much to do with this. The body is something more 
than the camping-ground of the soul. It is the soil in which that divine 
plant has root. It nourishes, as well as upholds. We all know men who 
are called whole-souled fellows, and who really are such, simply because 
their digestion is good and their blood pure. Noble purposes are often 
concealed and sometimes thwarted by the petulance which comes from ill 
health. Especially is this true of those who must meet the perplexities of 
the school-room. Most of our teachers are physically so weak that the loss 
of a few hours' sleep makes them any thing but gentlemen and ladies. 
Then, if you would teach politeness by example, take care of your health. 

Great improvement may be made in oar mode of addressing our pupils. 
The haughty, peremptory tone which some consider necessary to insure 
obedience, often defeats its own end. The other extreme is represented by 
that Nile boat-captain of whom a traveler relates that he always prefaced 

bis orders to the sailors with, '' Gentlemen, will you do me the favor ?'i 

The former, as well as the latter character, is often assamed from sheer 
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cowardice. A boy once told as that in two years his teacher, the principal 
of a Bchool of eight hundred young pnpiU, had never spoken a harph word. 
We belieTcd him, for we knew the school and its teacher. Discipline was 
perfect enongh there to suit the most exacting. The teacher was manly, 
generous, just. 

If we woaN make others noble, we must cnltiyate in oarseWes that self- 
reliance and self-control which we wish to see in oar pupils. Not meriely 
the nnkind word and look are to be restrained : the unkind emotion is to be 
suppressed, killed. We must put to our thoughts, our words, our tones, 
the question, "What manner of spirit are ye of?" 

Some direct instruction may be given. In this we would follow the same 
course as in other moral teachings. Instances of courtesy in school may 
be commended ; facts which occur in the neighborhood may be used. A 
great multitude of examples may be taken from books ; for the picture 
which the story paints, is as real as the living example. The best influences 
which we ourselves have felt have come from books, or from thinking, book- 
taught people. 

In attempting to teach courtesy we meet with many obstacles, those 
which arise from the dispositions and circumstances of our pupils, as well 
as those which come from our own character. In the larger towns there is 
always a shadow of the amenities of life ; for this is required by fashion. 
But some of our teachers are placed where there exists not even this allure- 
ment to a courteous life. There the teacher must make public sentiment 
upon this subject, among parents if he stays long enough, but among his 
pupils at all events. 

We believe that most teachers may become more kind without being less 
firm. We would, most of us, upon reflection, recognize the teachers who 
have benefited us are those who have combined great firmness with great 
courtesy. This should teach us that a similar course will tend to make our 
own way smooth, and render the life of our pupils glad now and useful in 
the future. — By R, in III. Teacher. 



Expulsion from school is doubtless sometimes necessary, but it is too com- 
mon an occurrence, and should be inflicted only in extreme cases as a dernier 
resort. I have found boys expelled from school who seemed to me neither 

cious, nor incorrigible, nor malicious ; whose offences were venial rather 
than " mortal," originating in heedlessness, love of fun, restlessness, stupid- 
ity, or aversion to study, rather than sullenness and depravity ; whom milder 
measures might restrain and stimulate to studiousness and fidelity. Instead 
of operating as a reformatory measure, a hasty expulsion sometimes awakens 
a sense of injury, and a spirit of retaliation, and involves that disgrace and 
loss of self-respect which weaken the restraints of virtue. This measure is 
•ccasionally adopted as a cheap riddance of trouble, a cowardly retreat 
ftrom difficulties, which a courageous and earnest spirit would meet and 
master. — Northrop, 
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, September 16th, 1861. 

Hon. Anson Smyth, State School Commissioner : 

Dear Sir: I have concluded not to remain in longer. On account of 

the high taxes caused by the war, our Board of Education has concluded to 
reduce the salaries of teachers, and to cut mine down to five liundred dollara. 
I cannot support my family on less than my old salary — six hundred, I must 
find another school as soon as possible, as I cannot afford to be idle. Can you 
speak a good word for me in some place where they want a principal of a High 
School, or any other similar position, where the salaiy would be at least seven 
hundred dollars? I do not like to trouble you, for I know you have your hands 
full; but if you know of any vacancy, please inform me of it. As I have met 
you at two Institutes in this county, and as you once made a short visit at my 
school, you must know something of my qualifications. I have taught for five 
years, and, though I say it myself, I have always had good success. If you do 
not know of a place where you can get me in, please send me as strong a rec- 
ommend as you think I am worthy of, as it will be of use to me in getting a 
school Eespectfully, your obedient servant, 



OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, September 19, 1862. j 
Esq.: 



Dear Sir: Yours of the 16th instant is before me. During the six years in 
which I have held the office of Commissioner, many hundreds of letters have 
been received, requesting my assistance in securing positions in the schools of 
our State. In a good number of instances it has been in my power to render 
the help requested. But in a very large majority of cases it has been my un- 
pleasant duty to reply to applicants, that I knew of no vacancies such as they 
would be pleased to fill. Whenever a desirable situation in our schools becomes 
vacant, it is at once applied for by teachers in the vicinity ; and some one soon 
secures the place. A thousand teachers have sought schools through me, while 
not more than fifty schools have requested me to furnish them teachers. 

But to be entirely honest and frank with you, sir, I am obliged to say that I 
could not aid in securing you a position, were it in my power; nor can I send 
you the " recommend " (recommendation) which you solicit This may surprise 
you ; and though it is not a pleasant task for me to perform, I will briefly state 
my reasons. 

You mention that I " once made a short visit at my (your) school" I have 
a distinct remembrance of that visit; and though it did not exceed an hour, it 
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made impressions which forbid that I should recommend jou, as joa desire. I 
was led to the following conclusions : 

You are not a good teacher. 1 do not doubt that you are as ^ood 
as one-half of the teachers of Ohio, or of any other State. Indeed, I jadge 
that yon are the superior of many of oar teachers. Still, I could not recom- 
mend you as qualified for so responsible a position as you seek. I trust thjtt in 
our High and Intermediate Schools there are not very many teachers whose 
qualifications are not superior to yours. 

When I entered your school, you were hearing a recitation in the history of 
England; Pinnock's Goldsmith being the text-book You made Constant use 
of the book, 8co;r'n<j to be entirely dependent on it for ability to ask questions. 
You did not seem to understand the business you had in hand, and were ignor- 
ant of what your pupils were expected to know. A subsequent recitation in 
Geography was conducted in much the same way. You asked questions from 
the book, reading those found at the bottom of the page. In neither recitation 
did you make use of the excellent maps with which your room was furnished. 

Now, my dear sir, you may reply that you have known other teachers do the 
same thing. So have I, thousands of them. But I have always looked upon 
the practice as a sure exponent of the ignorance or laziness of those teachers. 
I do most sincerely judge that conducting recitations in this manner, in G^eog- 
raphy, History, and some (not all) other branches of study, is proof of nnfitness 
for teaching. I have not time to state fully my reasons for this opinion, but 
they are so patent that a very little reflection will reveal to you their nature and 
propriety. What would you think of a general attempting to direct the movr 
ments of his army, in time of battle, by a constant reference to the volume of 
Tactics which should stand braced aslant on the pommel of his saddle? 

/ was not at all pleased with your government^ or discipline. Your 
school was obstreperous, as the result of your own rough and vociferous manner. 
I never knew a noisy teacher who had a quiet and orderly school You were 
all the while enunciating "general orders," which your boys, the legitimate little 
" sons of thunder," treated with uproarious indifference. Long experience had 
taught them that sin and suffering do not, in your school, sustain the relation of 
cause and effect It is true that you did whip two boys whii^ I was there, but 
you threatened the same punishment in twenty other cases, in which the inflic- 
tion did not follow. A teacher who is profuse in commands and threatenings, 
will always and utterly fail of securing the respect and obedience of his pupils. 

Think not that I disapproved of your whipping but two of the twenty whom 
you threatened with that penalty. Far from it The whippings I thought two 
too many. I am not prepared to say that the rod should never be used in school ; 
but I will say that the teacher who finds it necessary to use it daily, or even 
weekly, demonstrates his unfitness for school government I would not say that 
no boy should, under any circumstances, be flogged in school. There may be 
rare and extreme cases in which the rod may work the cure which other means 
have failed to accomplish. But I have observed that the worst-governed schools 
are those in which the most whipping is done. Its frequent repetition tends to 
brutalize and deprave, rather than subdue and reform. 

The wise, thoughtful and self-governed teacher will devise and adopt measures 
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for securing obedience which are a thousand times more effectual than all the 
rods and rawhides, dabs and cudgels, ever wielded since Cain killed Abel. One 
teacher governs by brute force ; and his school is a model of disorder. Another 
rules by the force of his own superior wisdom, tact, self-control, and moral power; 
and his pupils every day learn to govern themselves. 

But should the dire necessity of whipping arise, it is better that the execution 
should be had without much previous threatening. The pupil should be fully 
informed that intentional and persistent disobedience will receive its due punish- 
ment ; but its kind and manner he should be left to learn from experience. If 
its form is what he did not anticipate, it will be all the more effective. And 
besides, the teacher can thus act in individual cases according to the peculiar- 
ities of each. " I must do so because I said I would,'* is expressive of weakness, 
or wickedness, or both. 

But what I most of all disliked in your school was the store of whips with 
which you had supplied it, in the expectation of having use for them. This 
practice is abominable! It is equivalent to a declared expectation that the 
pupils will deserve terrible punishment; that the teacher has no confidence in 
them. It is also an acknowledgment on the part of the teacher, that he has no 
ability for governing his school, except in the way of brute force. 

The sheriff who, upon his election, should erect a gallons at the county seat, 
in the expectation that the people would deserve hanging, would be esteemed, by 
an insulted and indignant public, fit only for the death which he had provided 
for his neighbors. 

I. noticed other things in your school which I did not approve, but which I 
have no time at present to specify. I am, however, constrained to say, that 
should your boys become close imitators of all the habits and practices of their 
teacher, their society will not he much sought for by people who are at all par- 
ticular in regard to tidiness or good manners. To mention but one thing in this 
direction : the floor in front of your seat was bespattered with saliva which bore 
sickening testimony to your use of a certain disgusting narcotic. 

Now, sir, you may think me severe and unkind. But I am sure that I am 
not. I would most willingly do you any favor which would not be doing the 
public an injury. 

Yours truly, ANSON SMYTH. 



A quiet moral power ought to reign in the schoolroom, rather than coer- 
cive and extreme measures. Its influence is more happy, effective and per- 
manent. True wisdom and skill in school government consists in the pre- 
vention rather than the punishment of offences ; in interesting and occupy- 
ing pupils, cultivating the better feelings of their nature, truthfulness, gen- 
erosity, kindness and self-respect. Refined manners, winning tones, and an 
earnest spirit, will exert a peculiar sway even upon the rudest and most 
unmannerly youth. There is a silent power in the very face ot a teacher beam- 
ing with love for his pupils, and enthusiasm in his noble work. — B. G' 
Northrop. 
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FIBST LESSONS IK READING. 
(OonelutMl.) 

The plan of teaching words presented in oar last article — ^the first step in 
teaching a child to read« — appeals, so far as the senses are concerned, mainly 
to the eye. The eye introdnces to the child's understanding the object, action, 
or quality which these words represent, and their names to his memory. The 
eye is trained to recognize words instantly as /orms. The next step in primary 
reading should appeal largely to the ear. 

Second Step. — As soon as from twenty to thirty words have been mastered 
and the class can read many sentences composed of them with facility and doe 
expression, the ancUysta and ayrUhesia of these words as sounds should he 
taught. In these exercises there should be little reference to the printed word ; 
none to the names of the letters. Each word should be mastered as a sound. 
The aim should be to train the ear of the child* to separate the spoken words 
into the simple sounds that compose it, and also to make out the words when 
these elements are given by tbe teacher. He must also be taught to articulate 
these elements, or, in other words, to spell each word by giving its elementary 
sounds. The following will give some idea of the class drill: 

The teacher speaks the word cat^ for example, and asks the class to do the 
same. She then teaches them that the word they hear is the same as the one 
they see on the board or on the card (pointing to it); that there are two ways to 
represent words— one for the eye and the other for the ear. She makes this 
plain by speaking a word and then printing it, eta She also calls attention to 
the fact that spoken words are composed of separate sounds, just as printed 
words are made up of lettters. 

The teacher now tells the class that she is going to speak a word and they 
mnst guess what word it is. She utters the elements of the word dog, for ex- 
ample, separately, and then nearer and nearer together, until the word is made 

out We can only illustrate this on paper by using the letters, thus : d o g ; 

d — o — g; d-o-g; — dog. This exercise in guessing or making out words from 
their elements should be continued several days; at least, until considerable 
skill on the part of the class is secured. Meanwhile the teaching of new words, 
and the forming and reading of new sentences, as explained in our last article, 
is continued. 

The teacher next drills the class in the separating of words into their simple 
sounds or elements. One word afler another is taken up and analyzed, first bj 
the teacher and then by the class, until the ear readily detects the elementary 
sounds of a word when spoken and the vocal organs are skillful in their utter- 
ance. Nor is this a difficult matter, if no effort is made to associate these sounds 
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with the printed characters that represent them. The analysis of words as 
sounds only should be aimed at; the printed words should for the time being 
be entirely ignored. No attempt should be made, for the present, to give a 
sciontific classification of these sounds, or the printed characters that represent 
them. The aim of the exercise is to train the ear in the analysis of sounds and 
the vocal organs in their separate and combined utterance. 

Third Step. — When the class can name from forty to fifty words at sight 
and read well the sentences formed from them ; can spell these words by sound, 
or recognize them when their vocal analysis is given, it is prepared for the spell- 
ing of words by letter, or the analysis of words as forma. The eye is again to 
be appealed to. 

In teaching the names of the letters, there will now be no difficulty. On 
trial, it will be found that a majority of the class already know every letter. If 
the words learned have been printed from day to day on the slate by the class, 
the names of the letters will be familiar to all. 

The teacher now goes back and takes up the first word taught; prints it on 
the board ; shows how each letter is formed ; has the class name the letters for- 
wards and backwards; also spell the words by sound and then by letter, in con- 
cert and separately. Two or three words maybe taken up at each lesson. Each 
word thus mastered should be printed neatly by each scholar from five to ten 
times and shown the teacher. 

The teaching of new words should be omitted until the class can spell by 
sound, by letter, and print or write every word gone over. This will not take 
long, for the class will feel a lively interest (if the teacher does) in these lessonsL 
The previous exercises have put soul and life into the otherwise dead forms and 
characters of printed language. It will scarcely be necessary lor the teacher to 
tell the child, that the twenty-six letters represent to the eye the sounds which 
form spoken words. 

From this point (HI of the previous exercises should be united in class drill 
The class should be taught new words and required to spell them by sound and 
by letter. The different sounds represented by the same letters may be indi- 
cated by marks. 

Just as soon as the representative sound of each letter is associated with it, 
the child should be taught to make out new words from their letters. This 
should be made a prominent object of each lesson. 

It is a good plan to drill the class, at least once a day, in the spelling of 
words of similarity of sound, arranged in columns; also to arrange words in 
columns, on what is known as the *' word-building" plan, and spell them by let- 
ter and by sound. In this manner the child becomes familiar with the more 
common combinations of letters which will serve as a key in learning new words 
into which they enter. 

The omission of drills of this character, in the transition from word-learning 
to spelling, is the most serious error of what is known as the " word-method " of 
teaching reading. It is not so much an error of the system as an abuse of it 

We have thus sketched in outline what we believe to be the best method of 
teaching primary reading. We have purposely omitted many important sug- 
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gestions for the sake of clearnesa We submit the following as a brief summary 
of the reasons which may be nrged in favor of the plan: 

1. It is simple. It observes the cardinal educational adage, "one thing at a 
time." A distinct aim is before the teacher at each step and tests may readily 
be applied to the resulta 

2. It is philosophical Every step is based on ihe teachings of nature ; and 
nature is embodied philosophy. 

3. It is eflScient It contains the characteristic excellences and avoids tb^ 
common errors of the four distinct methods of initiating children into the art 
of reading. 

Our advice to teachers of primary reading is, to study its principles, master 
its details, imbibe its spirit and, then, try it. 



A METHOD OP KEEPING SCHOLARS' REPORTS. 

The practice of keeping a record of daily recitations, indicating the merit of each 
pupil's performance by a fimircbas long been in use, both in colleges and common schools. 
We are aware that it is a little dangerous to call in question a custom of so long standing, 
and especially one that claims the sanction of so many eminent educators. In some 
schools you will find their books of entries and records as numerous as those of the 
wholesale merchant .or banker, sometimes requiring the larger portion of one teacher's 
time to make the entries and so keep the accounts as to be prepared for the monthly re- 
port Isitjust, auddoesitpay? 

The above are the opening sentences of an earnest articles in the Conn. Conir 
man School Journal* in which the writer makes out a pretty strong case 
against what he calls '* The Marking System." A few years ago we should have 
come to the defense of what we then regarded as sine qua non in the efficient 
management of a school. We value the system now, but our zeal in its behalf 
is greatiy diminished. 

Our observations lead us to fear that too much dependence is placed upon 
these recitation marks — the monthly report, in some instances, taking the place 
of the personal effort and influence of the teacher. We tear, too, that the act 
of estimating and recording the value of each scholar's effort (especially when 
such estimate is expressed on a scale of figures of wide range) comes between 
the teacher and the scholar, repressing fireedom of thought, life and enthusi- 
asm, and making the recitation mechanical and monotonous. So far as the in- 
fluence on scholarship is concerned, we believe that a portion of the time spent 
by many teachers in making daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly averages of 
recitation marks, would be more fruitful if devoted to personal efforts with the 
dull and idle. Still, we are not prepared to condemn the practice of marking 
recitations. Our objections are rather against the use of a cumbrous system 
which leaves neither the hand nor the eye of teacher free in the recitation, and 
unnecessarily consumes his time outside of school hours in making out tedious 
tables of averages. 

But we sat down to describe, in detail, the method of keeping scholars' records, 
adopted by us when in charge of the Central High School of Cleveland, in 
*September,lP6I. 
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which both the scholarship and the conduct of the scholar are united in de- 
termining his standing in the school. The fear that some reader might over- 
estimate the value of such machinery in school discipline, led us into the above 
digression. A general idea of the plan was given bj Dr. Sterling, in our Sep- 
tember issue. 

The daily record or account of the scholar consists of class marks and de- 
portment marks. These class marks are not considered ''credit marks." 
They are simply historical, indicating the character of the scholar's recitations. 
The deportment marks, on the contrary, are demerit marks. They indicate 
cases of irregularity or improper conduct, but do not express an estimate of 
the scholar's approach to perfect duty. 

The class marks are made out as follows : At the close of the recitation, each 
scholar is called upon to give his estimate of his recitation on the simple scale, 
3 — ^2—1—0, in which 3 denotes a good recitation, 2 a medium, 1 poor, and 
a failure. In case the teacher's estimate does not agree with the scholar's, the 
proper correction is openly made, and the teacher's judgment recorded. This 
assists the scholar in making a just estimate of his class work, necessitates a 
careful judgment on the part of the teacher, and, at the same time, secures a 
uniform standard in marking, .thus avoiding one objection raised against the 
use of the self reporting system in recitations. In small classes of advanced 
scholars, the intermediate marks, 2.5, 1.5 and .5, may be used. The dividing 
of recitations into four classes is, however, sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes, especially in schools of lower grade. 

The average per cent or standing of each scholar in his class work, for a 
given period, is readily found by dividing the sum of his class marks by three 
times the number of his recitations, which gives his maximum— the highest 
number of class marks attainabla 

The demerit marks of the scholar consist of communications, cases of tardi- 
ness, and marks for improper conduct or other irregularities. Communications 
are reported by the scholars (see article in Oct. issue) ; other deportment marks 
are given by the teacher. Scholars are frequently called upon to report their 
conduct in certain specified particulars, but such reports are not a daily re- 
quirement It will be seen that no average per cent, of deportment can be 
made out from this record. 

The scholar's standing when both scholarship and conduct are united, is 
found by taking his demerit marks from his class marks, and dividing the re- 
mainder by his maximtumj found as above. As the system is now used in the 
Cleveland High Schools, each demerit mark takes oneper cent, from the schol- 
ar's average per cent on his recitations. This reduces the labor in making out 
the report 

The report of the school is made out monthly, the scholars' names being ar- 
ranged according to their standing — the highest first, the next second, and so 
on. A glance at the report indicates a scholar's relative standing in the school, 
with respect to the character of his school work. 

In the Cleveland High Schools, each scholar is provided with a cheap record 
book, prepared specially for the purpose, in which he daily copies his account 
At the end of the month he makes out his report from this record, which is 
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compared with the report of the teacher. If correct, both should agree. This 
keeps the scholar's success or failure constantly before him as an encouragement 
or rebuke. 

The above system of marking has the merit of being both simple and effici- 
ent It involves the essential principles of the ** Self-Reporting System " and 
avoids some of its abuses. Its requirements are too sharply defined to admit of 
deception under the mask of a mistake in judgment— not an unfrequent occur- 
rence when scholars are called upon to estimate their entire school conduct on 
a scale of figures. 



THB COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new edifice, on the corner of Broad and Sixth streets, is now com- 
pleted. In architectural appearance, it is the finest public school building 
we have ever seen, East or West. In style it is a combination of the Gothic 
and Romanesque. For the following description, we are in part indebted 
to the ColumhtiB Gazette. 

The main building is one hundred feet long by sixty broad, with a central 
« transept twenty feet wide projecting twelve feet on each side. There is a 
beautiful tower at the northwest corner rising about one hundred and fifty 
feet above the pavemeut. Each of the other corners is adorned with a 
graceful turret. The roof is slate with galvanized iron cornice, and rests 
npon walls built of red clay with Waverly stone-dressings. 

The main entrance to the building is from the front on Broad street, bat 
the main hall runs through the building from east to west and is of the 
same width as the transept. The boys enter from the west end and the 
girls from the east. They enter their respective school rooms through nar- 
row cloak-rooms, supplied with lavatories and other conveniences. 

On the first floor are the Superintendent's room, which is in the tower, 
three large school rooms and a laboratory and apparatus room. The sec- 
ond floor comprises three school rooms and a commodious library and read- 
ing room ; while the third floor is entirely appropriated to one large ball for 
general exercises, public exhibitions, etc., connected with the High School. 
This hall is very elegantly finished, is the largest and, in every respect, the 
finest audience room in the city. 

At the intersection of the halls in the center of the second story floor, 
there is an octagonal bay or '^ well-hole " by means of which the school 
rooms on both floors are within call of the Principal. The six school rooms 
are capable of accommodating about two hundred and fifty pupils. 

In an upper room of the tower is a large tank supplied with water from 
the roof; by means of pipes this water is carried all over the building. All 
parts of the building are supplied with gas. Great attention has been paid 
to ventilation and heating, and the arrangements in this respect are most 
perfect. 

We congratulate Mr. Kingsley, the Superintendent, under whose admin- 
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istration ibis splendid monQment to tbe public scbool spirit of tbe city bag 
been reared, on its successful completion. Tbe city bas never made a bet- 
ter investment 

The High Scbool opened in the new building on the 22d of September, 
with an enrollment of one hundred and twenty-five scholars. The organiza 
tioo of the school jemains substantially tbe same as heretofore and it is in 
charge of the same able corps of teachers— Mr. G. H. Twiss, Principal, 
and Mr. Tucker, Miss Mary B. Treat and Miss Mary S. Prentiss, As- 
sistants. The scholars are seated in four separate rooms — tbe boys under 
the male and the girls under the female teachers, but reciting in the same 
classes. 

The Course of Study consists of an English Course, English and Latin 
Course, and Classical Course The studies in the English Course are as 
follows : 

First Ye ab.^ Physical Geography, UiRher Arithmetie, English Grammar aod Analysis, 
Book-Keepicg, Linear Drawing (one term), Algebra (eommenced). United United States 
History, (commenced) . 

Second Year.— Physiology, Botany, Algebra, Natural Philosophy (commenced). United 
States History and Constitution, and General History* 

Thibd YEAE.^Natural History. Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Geometry (commenced) 
Rhetoric. Moral Seience. 

Fourth Year.— Geology, Geometry, Astronomy or Surveying, Mental Science* Logie, 
Analytical Grammar, Arithmetic Reviewed. 

The English and Latin Course substitutes Latin for Book-Keeping and 
the Natural Sciences, (Natural Philosophy excepted,) in the English Course. 

The Classical Course substitutes Greek for tbe Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the English and Latin Course. 

Beading and Spelling are taught alternately throughout the Course ; Writ- 
ing, the first year. German and French optional with Latin the last two 
years. 

A new department bas been organized In the same building, composed of 
the Senior Classes from the four Grammar Schools, and having a quasi con- 
nection with tbe High School. It is really, however, a distinct school. 
The girls occupy a separate room, under the charge of Miss A. Y. Thomas; 
but the boys, fewer in number, are seated with the boys of the lowest class 
in the High Scbool. The male teacher in charge instructs classes in both 
departments. Both schools assemble together in the large Hall for devo- 
tional exercises. This arrangement will doubtless be changed by making 
the course of study in the Senior Grammar School two years, including 
most of the first year of the High Scbool course, with two teachers, and 
reducing the High School course to three years, with three teachers. 



WHO IS A PROFESSOR? 



Is tbe title of Professor applicable to the teachers of our public schools, acade- 
mies and other unincorporated institutions of learning ? Webster says that a 
professor is ^* one that publicly teaches any science or branch of learning ; par- 
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tieviarlyj an officer in a university, college, or other seminarji whose bacnoesM 
is to read lectures or instruct students in a particular branch of learning* 
This definition certainly does not include one vho has charge of a school or 
system of schools, and who teaches no ^^partictdar branch of learning." 
Among educated men, the title of professor has hitherto been applied to two 
classes of teachers— those who have been called to a professorship in a college 
or other institution of learning of high rank, and those who are eminent schoU 
ars in some particular science or branch of learning, and who make the same a 
specialty in the work of instruction. 

It is a matter of pride with us that the solid teachers of Ohio who have not 
actually filled a professor's chair, so generally eschew this appellation. Here 
and there a teacher permits himself to be separated from the common herd of 
pedagogues, evidently regarding the title as a sort of red-ribbon badge, iodicat' 
ing that he has taken the first premium for his scholastic attainments ! 

The practice of calling the teachers of every little academy, seminary or 
graded school " professor," is prejudicial to the highest interests of sound learn- 
ing. It makes unjust distinctions among teachers, and oflen subjects those who 
are innocent of any such pretensions, to very great annoyance. We were once 
dubbed " Prof.," when it pleased us. We have ever since regarded the feeling 
as an evidence of total depravity, and have oflen repented of it ; and yet we 
once took a professor's place for— s/x weeks I It is true that a person is not 
always responsible for being addressed by this title. A little effort to correct 
the mistake will usually avoid its frequent repetition. 



AcxiLiABT TBAiOHBas' AssooiATiOKB.— When the seai-anauAl meeting of the Siste 
Teachers' Association waa given up, the priocipal reason urged in favor of the measnre* 
was the heavy expense incurred in attending two meetings each year, especially by those 
residing in remote portions of the State. We do not know that a distinct propodtion 
was offered, bat the plan was talked over of organising Auxiliary Aasociatiens in different 
parts of the State to meet in lieu of the December meeting of the State Association. The 
importance of such gatherings, at this time, is evident, and we are confident that the plan 
is feasible. What seotion of the State will have the honor of initiating the movement f 

Bbtan's GoHMBiioiAL GoLLKOB.— The prosperity of this lajtitution, located at Chilli- 
cothe, is quite remarkable. The attendance last year was ftfty per cent, greater than ever 
before. This is due in part to the fact that ttfe Course of Instruction unites the advan- 
tages of a thorjush Academy with those of a Commercial School. 

T&e Commercial Course embraces the o^ost approved forms of keeping Books by Single 
and Double Entry^ in the various departments of business. The English Course includes 
all the English branches usually taught in our Academies aod High Schools. Mr. E. K. 
Bryan, the Principal, is a thorough teacher. The school has opened this year with the 
most encouraging prospects. 

R. C. Mitchell, late Superintendent of the Schools of Ripley, has taken charge of the 
Union School at Georgetown. O. Ue proposes to organise a Teachers' Class in his school 
to meet the great want oi Normal Instruction in that section of the State. In the Spring* 
he will teach a Normal School for a term of three months. Mr. Mitchell is a faithful, 
earnest teacher and a live man. We wish him abundant success. 

Dr. Thomas Hill, late President of Antioch College, has been elected President of 
Harvard College, Cambridgo, Mass. Dr. Hill is a ripe scholar, a profound thinker and 
one of the ablest educators in the country. We trust that in his exaltation he will still 
remember the Common School in whose behalf he has dene so much. We hope to an- 
nounce his name next month as a contributor to the Monthly for 18631. 
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Gen. J. D. Cox, formerly Superintendent of the Pablio Selioola of Wftrrefi, O*. haa 
been commissioned a Major General for meritorious oondnot in th6 battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam and has been assigned to the new Department of Western Yir- 
Cinia. 

Hon. jAms Monbob, Professor in Oberlin College and President of the State Senate, 
has been appointed Consul to Rio Janiero. He will honor the *' Schoolmaster abroad '' as 
well as at home. 

Lieut. Colonel £. B. Andbbws, late Professor in Marietta College, and who entered the 
serTiceas Major, has been promoted to the Colonelcy of the thirty-sixth regiment. 

G. N. Cabbuthbbs, late Principal of the Schools of Poland, 0*; has taken charge of the 
Union School at Gerard. 

Chas. W. H. Cathoabt is doubtless elected State School Commissioner for the term of 
three years, commencing Pebruaryi 1^3. 

Matt Wabd, the infamous murderer of Butler, the Louidville teacher, was recently 
shot on his own plantation in Arkansas by a rebel guerrilla who mistook him for a '*Lin- 
colnite." Fortunate mistake I 

The Public Schools of New Orleans were reopened on the 15th of September under 
loial teachers. The rile and ribald songs of the rebellion which were sung in them be- 
fore ** Picayune Butler'' came to town, will be heard no more. 
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Spbnobbian Ststem of Business Pbnmanship : Embracing Nine Copy Books* in Three 

Distinct SerioB ; Progressively Graded to Meet the Wants of Schools and Learners of 

Eyery Class. By P. It. Sfbncbb & Sons and J, W. LuSK. Published by lyison, Phin- 

ney & Co*, New York. 

About fifteen years ago. we purchased a set of Spencerian Copies, accompanied with a 
complete analysis of the system, all enclosed in a strong enrelope. We were told that the 
engravings were a facsimile of the author's hand-writing— a statement incredible to us 
until we actually saw the same beautiful forms flow from the author's pen. We kept 
these copies over ten years, often looking them over with a pleasure kindred to that we 
feel in examining the paintings of the eld masters. Since theu) we have seen numerous 
systems of penmanship, have examined and used different series of copy-books, etc. Our 
verdict is that P. B- Sfencbb is the Great Master of American Chirography. His system 
of writing is being widely studied and copied as the Model System, It combines the 
highest beauty of form, and accords with the natural laws of muscular movement) thus 
permitting the greatest rapidity and ease in execution* 

Copy-books published a few years ago and embodying distinct and individual systems 
of penmanship, have at each subsequent revision approached the Spencerian, until a 
casual glance reveals the most striking similarity. In the last editions of several series 
of copy books, now before the public, we find the same style of capital letters, the same 
slope, finish, etc.. that we so much admired in the Spencerian copies fifteen years ago. 
These facts show conclusively that a system of writing so universally reg<irded a model 
and imitated as such) is worthy of being styled, par excellence, the American System. 

The first series of copy books prepared by Mr. Spencer (published in Buffalo we believe), 
embodied his system of instruction in all its perfection, but were not well adapted for use 
in our common schools. The copies contained numerous exercises, designed to train the 
muscles, but too difficult to be executed by young learners on the pages of a regular copy 
book. 

The New Series, published by Ivison, Phinney & Co., New York, present these exercises 
in separate ** Exercise Books." The copies in the *' Common School Series " are admira« 
bly adapted for use in our schools. They are simple, progressively graded, and are written 
in the Author's incomparable business-hand. The explanations and instructions, ruling* 
paper, etc., are all that is desirable. We oommend the Spencerian Copy Books as superior 
to all others with which we are acquainted. 
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Tbv Gradvo School r A Graded Conna of Inttrnetion for Pabllo Scbools, witli Oopions 
Pmotioal Direoiioni to TMcfaon. and ObserTAtions on Si^honl Diaoipliae, Sebool Records* 
PrioMry Schools. Heatisg and YenHUtios. etc. By W. H. Wkllb, Saperintendent of 
Public SchoolB, Ohicaffo, ill. Price 75 cants. Pablished by A. S. Baines A Barr, New 
York, 

This work appears in obedience to a most pressinn demand for a practical irnide to a 
more rational nnd philosophic eonrse of school instruction. No subject connected with 
education so largely interests educators at the present time as this. Discussion, investi- 
Cation and experiment are the order ef the day. Old processes are subjected to the rigid 
scrutiny of a truer philosophy, and new theories are tried in the crucible of actual experi- 
ment. What our schools now greatly need is the embodiment of the results of these 
iMearches and labors, not in a §keUton course of itudy, but in a well-defined and complete 
system of instruction. 

'* The Graded School " essays to meet this want in a practical manner. It presents 
substantially the Coarse of Instruction adopted and successfully used in the Chicago 
Schools, fully dereloped by means of copious practical directions and details. One of the 
most Taluable features of the work is a complete Syllabus of a systematic and progressiTO 
Course of Oral Instruction and Exercises, extending through all grades and embracing 
Object Lessons, Moral Lesssns, Practical Lessons on Common Things, Physical Exercises, 
•tc. Essays of practical value on School Discipline, School Records, etc.i embodying the 
Tiews and ripe experience of the author, are added. 

We have examined the work, especially the scheme of instruction it presents, critically 
and with great interest. A difficult task is, on the whole, well done. In the preparation 
of this treatise, Mr. Wells has performed a valuable service for our Graded Schools and the 
oause of Education. 

Davies' Imtkllbctual Arithmetio : Being an Analysis of the Science of Numbers, 
with Special Keference to Mental Training and Development. By Cbables DAviESt 
Author of a Full Course of Mathematics. Published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, New 
York. 

This work is not so much a revision as a re -construction of its predecessor. It is a new 
development of the subject with direct reference to the principle, that the anit 1 is the 
basis of every number and of every arithmetical process. The idea of unity runs through 
the entire work like a golden thread. All its analyses, processes and principles are strung 
upon it. 

The principles of object teaching are used in developing a conception of this unit, 
whether abstract or concrete. In this particular, it carries out the plan of the Primary 
Arithmetic, already noticed in these pages. The principles of Fractions, in accordance 
with this feature, are introduced and clearly illustrated by means of a unique and simple 
diagram. Denominate numbers are treated by the adoption of a tangible unit, as a stand- 
ard, and Ratio has the same concrete presentation, thus divesting each of these subjects 
of much difficulty. 

In arrangement, method, and typography, the work is excellent. The examination which 
we have been able to give it, has impressed up very favorabk with its other merits. Its 
actual use in the schoolroom would doubtless enable us to pronounce it a superior work, 

A Seribs op School and Familt Charts ; Twenty-two in Number ; deigned for a 
Course ol Elementary Instruction in ^'cbool8 and Families By MABcrs Willsom and 
N. A. Calkins. Published by Harper & Broih^rs. New York. 

A Manual of Instruction in Objbct-Lessons : Adapted t.i the use of the School 
and Family Charts and other Aids in Teaching. By Marcus Willson. Published by 
Uarper & Brothers^ New York. 

We have seen nothing in the shape of School Charts so beautiful and valuable as these. 
The '" Manual " which accompanies the ChartSt presents a full description of the method 
of using them, and also a complete system of ** Object Teaching." We are obliged to 
defer a more extended notice until our next issue. Meanwhile we advise every teacher 
who proposes to give our method of teachiug Primary Reading a trial, to remit S5 cents to 
the Publishers and get *' Elementary Reading Chart No. 1.'' It contains sixty words splen- 
didly illustrated. It will make the little urchins' eyes sparkle. 

Chandler's Grahkab and Analysis.— -Since our notice of this work in our September 
issne^ we have received a copy of the latest edition. Its mechanical appearance is greatly 
improved . The paper, binding and typography are of the first class. The work also beats 
actiuaintance well. It is published by Beer A Hard, ZanesvUle. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

BY JAMBS W. LUSK.* 

Several cuts, designed to illustrate the essential movements in 
writing, are omitted in this article, which will be devoted mainly 
to the forms of the capital letters. The reader will observe in the 
accompanying illustrations two styles of shading; and it may be 
poroper to remark in this place that shading has nothing to do with 
the form of letters, but is employed by the chirographic artist as 
an element of beauty. It cannot be doubted, however, that when 
this element is properly applied, it exerts a charming influence 
upon the mind of the learner and inspires him with more lively 
zeal in his efforts to acquire a practical knowledge of the forms of 
letters. 

Two essential movements are required in forming the capitals. 
The first is in the direction of the capital proper, and the 
second in the opposite direction — ^in the reversed oval. These two 
movements combined (see Plate XIII) form the Capital Stem, 
thus giving us the three Capital Principles. By a careful 

Note. Mach of the matter embraced in this series of articles is em- 
bodied in a " Key to Practical Penmanship," pablished by Ivison, Phioney 
Sc Co., New York. 

* Associate Author of the Spencerian System of Penmanship. 
23 
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analysis of the $tandard capitals it will be sei^n that these two 
moyements are the only ones required in perfecting their forms. 
Several varieties of each letter may be produced, some of which 
require the straight line. The learner should practice these two 
movements upon loose paper at intervals throughout the course 
of instruction in writing, until he can produce them with regular- 
ity and with the hand and pen in correct position. Frequent and 
continued practice upon the capital stem, embodying, as it does, 
parts of the first two movements, will prove most serviceable in 
learning to write. Careful drill upon these three principles will 
also tend to effect a radical change for the better in the style of 
the small letters. Great care should be exercised to give each 
line and principle its full quantity of curvature as well as its 
proper slant. The pupil should practice each principle separately 
through several pages, until its form and position are understood; 
slowly at first, and afterward more and more rapidly, until he 
acquires the ability to make, correctly, firom sixty to one hundred 
per minute. After the teacher has clearly explained a principle 
or letter to the school, it sometimes exerts a good influence upon 
their penmanship, to incite a spirit of rivalry among them in re- 
gard to rapidity of movement as well as to the correct formation of 
letters. Give them three, five, ten or fifteen minutes of time to 
practice upon any given form. When the time expires, give a 
signal to stop writing and commence counting (mentally) the 
characters which have been made. An exercise of this kind is 
very exciting ^o the pupils, but the teacher should command per- 
fect attention and order throughout the lesson. As soon as a 
pupil finishes counting, he should be " in order,'^ and when all 
have completed the work, the teacher can ascertain who has made 
the largest number of letters, and who the least number, etc. 
Due allowance and credit must be made for correct form^ other- 
wise the exercise may terminate in one of scribbling. Correct 
positions should also be considered as a feature of merit in this 
kind of drill. 

This kind of discipline, when accompanied by proper instruc- 
tion, has proved most efficient in correcting erroneous forms, 
cramped positions and confined movements, and in producing ex- 
cellent penmen. In penmanship two things are absolutely essen- 
tial — Form and Motion — and it should be borne in mind that he 
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is the most successful teacher who can in the shortest space of 
time impart to his pupils a thorough and practical knowledge of 
these features. 

With these general hints and suggestions we will proceed to the 
explanation of special forms. It will be noticed that the letters 
are grouped according to their similarity in form, instead of in 
alphabetical order. The Principles are arranged in these cuts in 
convenient order for explanation, and as they should be practised 
by the learner. 

Of course teachers will not fail to instruct their pupils as to the 
proper use to be made of capitals in writing^poetry, sentences in 
prose, proper names, etc. An indiscriminate use of capitals is a 
fault quite too common, and surpassed only by their omission 
from places where they properly belong. 

Plate VIII embraces the capital 0, sometimes called the Direct 
Oval. It may be denominated the Sixth Principle, or the first 
movement in forming the capitals. To form this principle, the 
pen moves downward on its left and upward on its right side. 
The relative length of the capitals and their parts as compared 
with each other and with the small o, and the short letters gener- 
ally, may be determined by means of the scale upon the left end 
of the plate. 

This Principle, as will be observed in the diagram, is curved 
equally upon its left and right sides, its width being two4hird8 
its length. Either the first or last curve may be shaded. The 
arrow in the oval directs attention to the equal curvature of 
its sides, and the one above to the slant or elevation of the prin- 
ciple, which is 52^. The second capital is about one-half the 
length of the first one, and indicates the size of the principle as 
found in the finish of the letters in Plate IX. 

The first line in the capital C may be either a single concave 
curve or a compound curved line, as suits the taste of the writer. 
The letter is looped to its middle and terminated with a capital 0, 
which is half the length of the letter. The common error of 
making the letter too pointed at the bottom should be avoided. 

The first part of capital J?" is the small y standing upon the 
ruled line ; it should not extend upward more than two-thirds the 
length of the letter. The right half of the S is the capital 0. 
The loops in ff may be nearly equal in size. 
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The capital E is formed entirely of the Sixth Principle, or O. 
By the diagram it will be seen that the upper part of the letter is 
one-half the length of the lower part, and that the small loop 
connecting the two ovals is to the left of the dotted line through 
the center of the two ovals, describing the iilant of the letter. If 
this loop be extended too far to*the right, the lower oval will be 
thrown out of position, flattened upon its left side and made too 
pointed at its base. The right half of X is the capital C divested 
of its initial curve. The stem of the D is about two-thirds the 
length of the larger oval and connected to it by a small loop upon 
the ruled line nearlyin a horizontal position. The base of the 
smaller oval extends downward to the top of the first space in the 
scale and is nearly three-fourths the length of the letter. The 
finish of the capital ilf is the same as in the X. 

The Seventh Principle, in Plate X, is sometimes called the 
rever%ed or looped oval. The top of the second oval occupies a 
lower position on the scale than the first one, as indicated by the 
figure 2 and the line extending outward to the right from the top 
of the oval. In forming the first curved line the pen should move 
upward and gradually to the left of the starting pointy instead of 
to the righty as beginners usually do. The teacher should illus- 
trate the manner of making these curves and looping one to the 
other. When this principle is applied to My N and Zy the second 
downward stroke is straight about two-thirds of its length, and 
slanted 52^. The dotted line indicates the gradation of the four 
upper turns in the letter M. 

The Z is formed of the Seventh Principle above the line, and 
the loop of this principle below the line. The "^ie" which joins 
the loop to the principle should stand upon the ruled line and slant 
the same as the two larger loops. Either style of shading can be 
employed. 

The Seventh Principle is modified only in the lower half of the 
finishing stroke, when it is applied in forming Q, TT, X, by being 
brought toward a horizontal position upon a slant of about 45^ 

The loop at the bottom of Q should be parallel with the ruled 
line. A line drawn on a slant of about 45^ should cut both the 
upper and lower loops through the center. The Q and the figure 
2 are made alike in form. If the shaded stroke in the first Whe 
slanted 45*^ and the next downward stroke at an angle of 55°, a 
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wide base will be formed, giving to the letter a graceful appear- 
ance. The line which joins these two strokes should not lean to 
the right farther than 45°, otherwise the letter will present a 
toppling appearance, ^he left half of X and W may be formed 
alike, then the parts of the X will join at their middle, forming 
the capital-stem curve between the two oval principles. 

The termination of the Seventh Principle, in Plate XII, bends 
slightly to the right, the standard stroke being shaded neatly and 
slanted 52°. The long « joined to the principle on tho right 
forms a practical and beautiful T. The loop of the % may extend 
the length of the principle above the ruled line, and even one 
space higher. The base of the seventh principle, in the second 
style of Y, stands one space, or the length of small o, above the 
rule or line of writing. This letter is finished with the capital 
stemy Eighth Principle. The third style of T is sometimes con- 
venient for use — it is finished like the small q. The finishing dot 
in V and the last down stroke in U may extend three spaces 
above the ruled line, or three-fourths the length of the letters. 

The Capital Stem (which, for convenience, may be called the 
Eighth Principle) is a double curve made upon the proper slant 
of letters. It is usually made with a downward motion, and has 
equal curvature above and below the middle. It has two termi- 
nations, the dot or bulb, and the oval. The oval termination in- 
duces freer motion of the hand and arm, and imparts to the 
learner a more rapid and finished style of writing. When the 
stem is shaded, it should be mostly below the middle, done 
smoothly and on the regular curve. It forms a prominent part of 
the letters in Plates XIV, XV and XVI. 

This principle results from a combination of parts of the sixth 
and seventh principles, the parts involved being marked with short 
dashes across the curves. The dotted lines show the termination 
of one principle and the beginning of another. Careful study of 
this simple diagram will aid the teacher in explaining the capitals 
and in correcting erroneous forms. 

The A is in part defined by its finishing tie or loop about the 
hight of small o above the ruled line. The JV also combines the 
capital stem and the oblique downward stroke, with a convex 
curve terminated about half the hight of the letter above the 
ruled line. A dot may be added or omitted in finishing the JV, 
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according to the taste of the writer. To the terminating curve 
in N is added the principal part of in forming M, The T and 
F may be made alike, except the short stroke on the right of the 
stem which gives the F its character. ?the loop of the / is 
formed of the carves in the seventh principle. Make the loop 
small and nearly round, and draw the stem through its center. 
The loop of the / and J should be at least the length of small o 
above the ruled line. The only reliable distinction between the / 
and the J is in the J extending about one half its length below 
the line of writing. As the capital J is a representative letter, 
every person should aim to give it a form of which he will not be 
ashamed. In correspondence this capital is, probably, more 
frequently used than any other one. In forming the style of T 
presented in this plate, the upper part of the stem and the curved 
cap above it should be nearly parallel to each other. 

The style of H given in Plate XV, may be finished the same 
as the capital A. The capitals ff and K begin with an upward 
concave curve, connecting with the capital stem at its top. The 
small tie or loop in the finish of K should connect with the stem 
a little above the middle, and point upward and to the lefli. The 
looped about one hidf its width and extending downward nearly 
three- fourth the length of the letter, forms the upper and left part 
of Q. The capital stem in this letter should extend upward one 
half the length of the part, the finishing dot or line terminat- 
ing inside and near the lower part of the 0, as in the plate. 
Other styles of this letter may be given ; this one will be profi- 
table for practice. 

The capital S and L combine the upward concave-curved line 
with the shaded stem. They are looped one half their length, 
and shaded below the loop. The capital stem may be curved 
more in these two letters than in any others. Let the concave 
curved line be carried sufficiently upright, and the stem shaded 
upon the lower curve and on the proper slant. The abrupt curve 
in the stem of these letters will be observed in the writing of 
rapid penmen; Shading can be omitted at first, if preferred. 

Diagrams intended to illustrate the position of the different 
curves, ovals, loops, etc., in the letters in plate XYI, cannot be 
introduced here ; hence but few explanations will be given con- 
cerning these letters. One feature should be observed, and that 
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is the rotundity of the curved lines which are thrown about the 
capital st^n to form these letters. Give them their full degree of 
curvature and their proper position, and the letters will assume 
graceful form. The small tie or loop on the right side of the first 
B and the letter M should touch the stem and point upward 
toward the left. 

Shading, when employed upon the capitals, should be heaviest 
at the middle of the oval curves and taper alike each way from 
that point. The thickest shade in the capitals may be from three 
to four times as wide as the hair lines. 

Hoping these hints, which have been hastily written, may be of 
some service to the readers of the Educational Monthly y the 
writer promises to say no more to them upon this subject at 
present. 



PARTICIPIALS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BY HENRY N. DAT. 

Leading grammarians have been led to recognize a class of 
" parts of speech " which they have denominated "Participials." 
Their distinguishing characteristic is that they combine more or 
less of the properties of two other parts of speech. The Infini- 
tive we have found to be one.* 

The class of Participials includes words that combine certain 
properties of verbs and nouns, and also words that combine prop- 
erties of verbs and adjectives. They lack the essential property 
of a verb — that of asserting — but have certain properties which 
ally them closely to verbs and distinguish them from the nouns 
and adjectives. In use and function they are essentially nouns 
or adjectives, not verbs. 

Participial nouns embrace the infinitive, the gerund, and the 
supine. 

The only participial adjective is ^e part of speech commonly 
known as the " participle.'' Of this participial our present object 
does not call us to speak further. 

* See Ohio Educational Monthly for NoYember, pp. 341-2. 
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The three participial nonns — the infinitive, the gerund, and the 
snpine — ^are in familiar use in the Latin language. The infinitiTe 
is the uninflected form ; the gerund and the supine suffer partial 
inflection. The distinctive characteristic of the infinitive is that 
it alone of the three is used as a subject. If used to express the 
object of an action, it expresses it more abstractly than the 
gerund or supine. The gerund differs from the supine in this, 
that it expresses the action as continuod, while the supine ex- 
presses it as complete — ^the precise distinction between the imper- 
fect and the aorist tense. 

In English we have only the infinitive and the gerund. They 
differ, as it respects their function, in this, that the infinitive ex- 
presses the action more abstractly and as complete ; the gerund 
expresses the action as continuous, and so far less abstractly than 
the infinitive. Both are used to express the subject. 

The English gerund is characterized by the following properties: 

1. It expresses originally never a substance, but always an 
attribute. 

2. It is modified by adverbs, except modals, which modify only 
verbs. 

8. It is never modified by adjectives ; but an attribute may be 
predicated of it. Thus Lord Bacon uses the expression: "Ob- 
serving our faults in others is sometimes improper for our case." 
If he had introduced an adjective modifier of " observing,'^ he 
would have changed the gerund into a noun; as, "The accurate 
observing of our faults," etc. — the form of the gerund and this 
kind of verbal noun being the same. 

4. It admits of a subject ; but it takes the subject in the geni- 
tive or possessive case, as Fuller says : " Whoie mauling them 
about their heads hath dulled those who in quickness exceeded 
their master." It is true that some grammarians have objected to 
this form of expression as inelegant; but that it is an actual 
English idiom none can question. We find it in our earliest 
writers, as in Fuller, just quoted, who wrote more than two 
hundred years ago, and as a common form in our own times. It 
is used by our best writers, and in the most familiar conversation 
of the illiterate. We can hardly go amiss to find exemplifications. 
A single quotation from Milton will suffice to show that it is legit- 
imate English, and will also answer the purposes of illustration. 
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He says : " Thus did the princes and cities of Germany in the 
first Reformation ; and defended their so doing by many reasons."* 
We find in this passage a word — doing — modified by an adverb— 
so — and also used with ^^ their. ^' Further, the word " their '^ 
beyond question expresses the logical subject of " doing," as in 
the quotation from Fuller "whose" expresses the logical subject 
of " mauling." " Their " and ^' whose " must alike be regarded 
as in the genitive or possessive case, not as pronominal adjectives. 
Must not any true grammatical system recognize these facts, if, 
at least, it is the province of grammar not to make facts, but to 
discover and account for them ? Must not grammar say that 
** whose" is the proper subject of "mauling" and "their" of 
" doing " in these quotations, and that they are both in the gene- 
tive or possessive case, so called ; and, moreover, that both ex- 
pressions are legitimate English expressions, sanctioned by the 
highest authority and by universal use? If "mauling" and 
"doing" be regarded as gerunds— as participials — there is no ob- 
jection to treating " whose " and " their " as grammatical subjects, 
more than in the case of the infinitive, which in Greek and Latin 
is universally allowed to take a grammatical subject in the accu- 
sative. 

Still further, the subject must be in the genitive or possessive 
case. The expression : "I object to Mr. Johnson making the 
motion at this time," is sanctioned by no good authority, and is 
instinctively felt to be opposed to the genius of the language. It 
is condemned as vulgar and wrong. But the expression " I object 
to Mr. Johnson's making the motion " is entirely unexceptionable. 

4. The gerund takes an object, as "whose mauling their 
headaJ' 

6. It admits of the time-distinctions, as : " On examining anew 
these evidences, he became sensible of having previously examined 
them hastily and under prejudices." 

6. It never asserts. 

7. It is used as the subject of a proposition ; as *'^ Exciting such 
disturbances is unlawful." 

8. It is used to express the object of an action as well as after 
a preposition; as "I intend visiting Rome;" "By neglecting 
this point, they involve themselves in diflSculty." 

9. It is used to express the predicate. See No. 3. 

♦ Prose Writings, km. Ed , Vol. II, p. 162. 
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It appears from this examination that the gerund cannot be 
regarded as a yerb, since it lacks the essential property of a verb, 
while at the same time it possesses certain properties belonging 
to verbs. It is used as a noon, has the essential properties of a 
noun, while it lacks some that properly belong to nouns, as par- 
ticularly the admission of a modifying adjective. Its proper 
denomination, hence, is Participial Noun. Its claim to be recog- 
gized as a distinct part of speech is as full and undeniable as that 
of the participle so to be regarded. 

The examination shows why the use of the article with the 
gerund is properly disallowed by grammarians. It is because the 
article is now justly regarded as an adjective ; and gerunds do 
not admit adjective modifiers. They are properly modified by 
adverbs ; and the solecism of modifying a word by an article and 
an adverb at the same time offends at once. 

The gerund and the participle differ as noun from adjective, 
and should always be carefully distinguished, in analyzing and in 
writing discourse. 



EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO AN UNPUBLISHED 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BT T. B. BULIOT. 

Language depends on two fundamental principles : 

1. The natural laws which operate in the determination of the 
physical and intellectual constitution of man. 

2. The conventional agreement of a portion of men who, bound 
together by the association of locality and by common interests, 
constitute a community or nation. 

The first principle is the foundation of general grammar, as 
distinguished from the special grammar of particular idionis, as 
English, French, etc. 

Not only can we trace striking analogies between tongues even 
of different origin ; but a careful examination of languages in a 
state of gradual decay and disorganization, and of the various 
idioms which arise from their reorganization, reveals the interest- 
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ing fact that these processes of disorganization and subsequent 
reconstruction obey general and uniform laws. 

This great law of language can be v^y satisfactorily illustrated 
by a Study, first, of the downward steps by which Latin gradually 
declined from its classical purity under Augustus to the barbarous 
condition into which it ultimarely degenerated in what has been 
termed the iron age of Latinity, when the Roman Empire was 
falling to pieces in all directions; secondly, of the reconstruction 
of that corrupted and uncouth idiom into the Provengal or 
Romance tongue, the modern French, Spanish, and the other 
tongues of Southern Europe. 

In all countries and at all times, the illiterate have a natural 
disposition to contract and mutilate words in common use (for in- 
stance, the Bethlehem House for Lunatics has been contracted into 
the modem word Bedlam), to confound the more delicate shades 
of meaning, and to misapply or neglect grammatical distinctions. 
This tendency, counteracted by the conservative influence of the 
educated portion of the people and by those true legislators of 
language — ^not the grammarians, but the classical writers — gains 
a speedy and &tal preponderance as soon as moral or political 
causes arrest the progress of the people and undermine its 
national existence, such as foreign invasion, the loss of national 
independence or of civil liberty, the neglect of education, the 
corruption of public morals which is sure to bring in its train the 
corruption of literature. All these causes united produced the 
corruption of Latin and its final disintegration. 

The subsequent transition from ancient to modern idioms has 
taken place in consequence of analogous tendencies and equally 
general laws. Strong consonants gradually become transformed 
into softer ones. Thus, from the German garten we have the 
English garden^ and then the French jardin. 

Consonants that were sounded become mute. Thus the words 
wrighty righty write, rite, which were formerly pronounced differ- 
ently and are so still in Scotland, are now undistingmshable when 
spoken. 

Vowels undergo the same changes ; full sounds become faint 
and at last are altogether lost ; final letters become mute ; words 
are contracted. Thus the Latin circtdtM became drclusy then 
circle in English and, in French, cercle. 
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Grammatical forma, as they lose their aignificance daring the 
barbarizing process going on in the parent tongue, are first com- 
bined with prepositions and finally superseded by them. Thus 
we find in old charters and royal proclamations such horrible 
Latin as dedii ad ipso nepote — ^he gave to his nephew ; Episcopi 
de regna noBtra — ^the bishops of our realm ; Latin which probably 
had its counterpart in the streets and alleys of ancient Rome even 
in the times of Cicero, Horace and Virgil. This superseding of 
inflections by prepositions, which are to language what signs are 
in algebra, is more or less observable in modem languages ; it 
renders them less musical, but clearer ; better adapted to the pre- 
cise expression of logical thought. 

Thus, like all human creations, languages decay and perish from 
the same causes that sap and destroy in a nation the life which 
gave to her idiom its own life and vigor. Thus they become 
transformed into other idioms, doomed to undergo in time the 
same revolutions. 

These changes are ciffected by the irresistible operation of laws 
as striking, though not so open to common observation, as those 
which control the transformations of matter in the physical 
world. Thus is realized the beautiful allegory of that wondrous 
bird which, after having lived its appointed time, erects its own 
funeral pile, in order that from its ashes another Phoanix may 
arise. 

The second principle is the cause* of variety in languages and 
in their grammars. 

A language is modified by the origin, state of civilization and 
intellectual development, by the customs, the physical andi moral 
circumstances of the people that speak it. 

The grammar of any tongue is the exposition of the principles 
or laws of that tongue. 

The principal object of a grammatical course should be : 

1. To enable the student to use his native tongue in speech and 
writing with correctness, clearness and force. 

2. To ascertain its peculiar genius or characteristic by which it 
differs from other tongues. 

Our English grammars, for the use of our older and more 
mature students, should therefore be specially directed to the at- 
tiunment of these imo objects. 
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The first will be best secured by making composition, L e. the 
writing of sentences illustrative of the several points and laws of 
the language, go hand in hand with the theory or didactic part, 
from the beginning to the full completion of the course. 

The second, by freeing the theoretical part of grammar from 
all needless, far-fetched or arbitrary technicalities and subtle dis- 
tinctions; and by directing the student's attention principally to 
the exposition of the characteristic features that give to each 
language its peculiar physiognomy. 

No suitable opportunity should be neglected of comparing the 
language under examination with kindred tongues, in order to 
show wherein it excels them and wherein it is inferior ; so that 
the learner shall rise from the study of the books, not (as too often 
is the case) with his memory stuffed merely with technical terms, 
dry definitions, arbitrary distinctions and all such pedantic rub- 
bish, but with a clearer and more vivid conception of the compar- 
ative anatomy and physiology ^ so to say, of his native tongue, a 
more correct appreciation of its resources and of its adaptation to 
the great purpose of speech — the clear, correct, forcible and ele- 
gant expression of thought. 



NATURAL HISTORY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

BY DR. P. W. MOSBLBCH.* 

The great object of education is to develop the faculties that 
are in man, and to direct them to, and to concentrate them upon, 
all such things as contribute the most to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, the family and the country. This is the prime object 
which every teacher should have in mind. He should look upon 
his boys and girls as men and women in miniature, whom he has 
to educate in such a manner as to develop all their faculties by 
which afterward they have to constitute themselves as individuals, 
and as useful members of society. 

One of these faculties, which is prominent in children, and 
peculiar to man alone, as a reasoning being, is inquisitiveness 

* Professor of Natural Science in Bethany College, Ya. 
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which IB the froitfiil mother of attention, observation and inquiry, 
and consequently the mother of true knowledge. All knowledge, 
not proceeding from this faculty, is superficial and relatively use- 
less for life and society ; knowledge becomes underntanding only, 
when it proceeds from inquiry; which idea is fairly expressed by 
the excellent Anglo-Saxon term ^^to understand," to stand under, 
to support, and without such an ^^ understand," or support, all 
knowledge falls. The truth of this has been proved both by true 
and false teachers, and by the leaders of mankind; true teachers 
and leaders endeavored to develop inquisitiveness and inquiry ; 
and we are indebted to them for our free institutions, free speech, 
free press, and for all the blessings derived therefrom. On the 
contrary, false leaders and teachers prohibited inquiry, abolished 
free speech; they thought themselves made to think for all the 
rest of mankind, and impose upon them their views and their 
doctrines. There are plenty of this ^ort of teachers in state and 
in church. 

We say then that the foundation of good education is the steady 
development of inquisitiveness in the young minds; and that 
teacher will be the most successful, who best knows how to inspire 
his pupils with the spirit of inquiry. Every branch of study 
must be carried on in this direction, and only when this is done 
teachers will cease to complain of the inattention and listlessness of 
their scholars. The proper life of a school is attention ; and at- 
tention is only sustained, when the object to which attention has 
to be directed, answers to the native inquisitiveness of the pupils. 
It is for this very reason that object-lessons are so fruitful of 
good results. It was this very thing that made the schools of 
Pestalozzi, Basedow, Campe, Fellenberg, and others, so far 
superior to other schools. 

But the various branches of study are not all equally apt to 
satisfy the faculty of inquisitiveness, and to excite and animate 
the spirit of inquiry ; and a branch of learning prominent in this 
power above all others should occupy also a prominent place in 
every school. I do not mean by this that most of the time should 
be given to it, but that it should be considered as a necessary and 
prominent object. Such a branch is presented to us in the cm- 
templation and study of nature. This may startle many of our 
teachers in this country ; but it is not so in other countries, prom- 
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inent in procuring to the new generation a solid instruction and a 
true education ; as for example in Prussia and in other states of 
Germany. In the common schools of Prussia the study of nature 
is pursued not only as the best means of strengthening the spirit 
of inquiry, but as a delightful recreation from the other branches 
of learning ; and, indeed, during recess between the classes you 
may see the children running and jumping about in all directions, 
in search for some new object of inquiry, hunting insects, exam- 
ining stones, gathering flowers, etc., etc. The teacher is always 
among them, for the pupils are his delight. He examines and 
collects in company with them; tells them the names of new ob- 
jects that happen to fall under observation ; teaches them the 
various properties and uses of these objects ; tries to make them 
sensible of their beauties ; and thus implants in the young hearts 
both reverence and love for nature. 

Once a week an excursion-class is appointed. It is considered 
among the scholars the greatest punishment, when the teacher 
excludes the one or the other from this delightful exercise, which 
is done for some serious offence or misbehavior. The whole school 
marches in military order, two by two, from the school-building 
through the village or town, noiseless, but not silent ; and once 
fairly out of town, they disband, running, jumping, dancing and 
singing, in all directions, just as their youthful impulses carry them 
along. But the object is not only bodily exercise, but examina- 
tion. They stop, for instance, in the presence of a wheatfield. 
Some one observes that some ears stand straight up, while others 
hang bent down. Inquiry: Why? The answers are given by 
pupils or by the teacher ; the teacher, however, answers only when 
no one of the pupils is able to answer. After having given the 
true cause, a moral application is often made ; in this case, for 
instance, thus: When the head is empty, it is easily lifted in 
pride ! Again, there are some flies busy about the wheat-plant. 
Inquiry: What are they doing? Do they injure the wheat or 
not? But, " Ho, boys!" exclaims one of them; " Here is a large 
blue wasp, look here, quick ! " The teacher tells the boy to catch 
it. "Will it not sting?" "Would I tell you to catch it, if it 
could do you any harm?" "Oh, no, Mister, I beg your pardon." 
The apparent wasp is caught; it does not sting; it is a useful fly 
and not a wasp, called the blue Ichneumon. It destroys a great 
number of destructive larvas. 
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On the other hand, the girls are in a perfect uproar, running in 
all directions, and much frightened. *'What is the matter ?^^ 
^^A snake, a snake!'' The teacher approaches, and haying seen 
the snake, tells one of the boys to catch it. This snake here is a 
perfectly harmless and, moreoyer, useful animal. It swallows 
thousands of grubs, which would, when left, be injurious to yege- 
tation. It is a beautiful animal, too. See these eyes, these glit- 
tering scales, these beautiful colors! And now, girls, do not be 
frightened any more, when you see a snake. 

Again, there is a sandstone, or a limestone. Questions : What 
is a sandstone? What is a limestone? Is this sandstone good 
for building purposes? Is this limestone fit for making lime? 
Why must the limestone be burnt in order to make lime? 

Thus observation and inquiry continues, and many useful things 
are learned in one single excursion. 

Do we require, then, from every teacher a knowledge of natu- 
ral history? Yes, sir. But not, indeed, the knowledge of a 
Buffon, an Owen, an Agassiz, but a general knowledge of all 
those objects that fall under daily observation. Every teacher, 
yea, every man, should know them, and learn how to classify 
them, and the uses to which they may be applied for our safety 
and our comfort, as well as their beauty and their importance in 
the economy of nature. The Normal Institutes for Teachers 
should have regular lessons in all branches of natural history ; 
and I am glad to be able to notice at least one of those institutions 
in Ohio take the lead in this particular. There is held at Hope- 
dale every summer a Teachers' Institute, wherein natural history 
is taught not only in select classes, but also by lectures ; and ex- 
cursion classes are appointed twice a week, in order to show 
practically how to observe, and how to collect. A number of the 
teachers present at the Institute join the Natural History Society 
which has been established at Hopedale, and with which there is 
connected a natural history museum. 

Another feature in connection with the study of natural history 
in Prussia is this: 

There is connected with almost every school a nursery or a 
little garden, or both. The children learn which are the best wild 
stocks to graft or bud upon, and how to do it. It is from these 
nurseries that the farmers around get their best fruit trees. The 
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girls make little gardens in the front of the school-house, where 
they raise flowers and vegetables. The teacher sometimes dis- 
tributes seeds of rare flowers, or of some new vegetable, and boys 
and girls rival in raising them in the best way. Seeing such a 
country school-house, it looks almost like the seat of some gentle- 
man, surrounded by the most chosen fruit trees, evergreens, 
flowers and vegetables. Everything in and about the school-house 
is neat ; and thus the children learn to keep themselves and the 
place where they live, clean and neat. All these things pass from 
the schools to the most humble cottages. To see a weed-sur- 
rounded dwelling now is very rare, wherever the schools have been 
established. Thus the country has been reformed by the schools. 

How easy would it be in this country, where land is compara- 
tively cheap, to.have neat school-houses surrounded by an acre or 
more of land, and to convert this land by the industry of teacher 
and pupils into a delightful spot, of which the township could be 
proud. 

Teachers, will you not try? Endeavor to gain influence in a 
community, and be industrious, and never be discouraged. The 
people will finally be willing to sustain you. 

We propose to write for you a few articles on the best method 
of teaching the various branches of natural history in common 
schools; sure, as we •are, that the great number of intelligent 
teachers will begin to carry into their schools this delightful and 
useful study. 

Bethany, Va., November, 1862. 



" The value of any given result in school government depends 
very much upon the motives which produced it. We have seen 
pupils benumbed with fear and still as the grave, and heard their 
teacher — whose only rule was a reign of terror — ^lauded by the 
committee as a model disciplinarian. The stillest school is not 
always the most studious. Pupils may be controlled for a time 
by motives which will ultimately debase the character and enfeeble 
the will, or they may be stimulated to the highest effort by incen- 
tives which will be healthful and permanent in their influence upon 
the mind and heart." — B. G, Northrop. 
24 
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OBJECT LESS ONS. 

BT LEWIS FREEMAN.* 

It woald be eateemed trite, if not the commonest of common place, to 
say that education means the drawing out of all the facalties, and yet here 
is the Tery error that lies at the root of mnch of our ill saccess. In scores 
of oar schools, we haTO scarcely in a single subject tanght, appealed to any 
faculties bat those of attention and Terbal memory. These faculties haye 
been stimulated, or rather overworked, at the expense of all others. As an 
instance in proof, it has been the custom of the District Schools of Cincin- 
nati in the B Grade (Fourth Reader) to compel pupils of the average age 
of 10.5 years to commit and retain nearly two thousand definitions of the 
same number of words in a year. Pupils have been required to stand be- 
ore the blackboard and one by one, as fast as the tongup could articulate, 
mouth the (to them) meaningless definitions of hundreds of words. We 
are glad this disgraceful habit has been removed and a more rational method 
substituted. 

Still the perceptive faculties are left for cultivation to chance, and the 
reason almost entirely neglected. Mental arithmetic goes down to 60 or 
70 per cent., while spelling and definitions go np to 90 and 95. Haste, at- 
tention to quantity rather than quzlity, *^ constant drill," and entire 
ignorance of the thinking power of the mind, have fostered the most per- 
nicious evils and led to the most deplorable results. It does not seem to 
be understood that the best way to produce particular results or percenta. 
ges, is to increase the general intelligence of the child, to awaken all his 
powers. The receptive capacity of the child is tested to the most agonizing 
degree, and the vast repletion stirred by drill to keep it alive and active 
till the final and decisive moment of examination arrives, which being 
passed, and the reputation of the teacher triumphantly vindicated, the per- 
secuted victim Is allowed a short respite. 

Is it to be wondered at that children hate this torture ? It is false and 
only a cover for the incapacity of those teachers who assert that the child 
does not love to learn under any circumstances. Look at their bright eyes 
and eager countenances, as they stand at their mother's knee and ask those 
piquant questions about God and Heaven and things they see that make us 
smile and desire to clasp them to our hearts in love for their simplicity and 
innocency. It is because most of our systems of education do not make 
the acquirement of knowledge pleasant. With the child there is the same 
natural craving of the mind for knowledge that there is of the body for 
food, if the teacher has induced no mental dyspepsia. When, then, with- 
out hurry, in the spirit of strong love, we attempt to teach in the way that 
great Nature, that mysterious foster-mother of the rac.e, imparts her les- 
sons, how grand, how satisfying the end attained I 

* Teaoher of Object Lessons in the Sixth Distriet Sohool, Cinoinnati. 
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To oar credit it may be said, that we have copied this natural method of 
instractioD in the beaatifal system which is now attracting so much attention 
among intelligent minds, denominated " object teaching" It is onr purpose 
to give a brief sketch of the aim and scope of this new idea. 

Manifold and diverse are the thoughts that have grown out of it. Its 
only object has been supposed by some to be to fill up the infantile mind 
with information concerning the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, 
and make the child, as far as may be, a walking encyclopedia of useful and 
entertaining knowledge. Bat the main design of lessons on common things 
is not to impart ideas and teach their expression in elegance and beauty, 
although this is an essential object. Its purpose is to develop and stimu- 
late thought — to teach the art of thinking. It proceeds by catechising and 
adroitly compelling the scholar to give an analysis of every separable idea 
he has stored away in the course of his observations. Analysis of every 
thing we see — a habit of complete dissection with reference to the points 
hereafter mentioned — is the great idea of object lessons. Think what a 
habit of clearness, what logical acumen is gained by a persistent analysis of 
the many familiar things around us — a book, a slate, a hat, etc. — afibrding 
for the intelligent and prepared teacher subjects for hours of instruction. 

Object-lesson teaching comprehends, first, the observation, second, the 
comparison and, third, the combination of things. The instruction must 
begin with the simple noticing and naming by the scholar of such things 
as surround him and with which his experience is familiar, as those in the 
school-room, street, house, kitchen, etc. This instruction in the simple 
naming of objects seen by the child in different places, should be continued 
until he has represented ail the objects in his experience. Names must be 
told when the child is ignorant, but never until a clear idea of the object 
represented by the name is acquired. The separation of an idea into its 
simplest essential elements, as for instance a book into the backs, the col- 
ored muslin that connects them, a leaf, the leaves, a page, the pages, fly- 
leaf, title-page, etc., must be required, the scholar evolving the answer to 
the artful questions so put as to draw out his knowledge. 

When all objects have been presented and named, the teacher may then 
conduct the child to a more complex observation of the form, qualities and 
actions of objects. As that invisible substratum called matter, to which 
form and color are supposed to belong, is concealed, we must commence 
with one or the other of these properties. Shape is thought by many to 
be only an extension of color, while others contend that color can only 
attach to some existing form. Color is perhaps the more familiar idea and 
should be taught first. 

One method of teaching color is to prepare a large card of circular form 
and divide it into equal sectors, giving to each a different hue. Another is 
to take a round stick a foot or two in length and an inch in diameter, and 
divide it into equal spaces of one or two inches, covering each space with 
fine Merino wool, thus showing distance at the same time with color. 
Pasteboard figures are a very valuable auxiliary, not only in illustrating 
color, but form and size. The pupil should be taught to combine different 
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colon to produce compoand onei, and mast haTO frequent exercise on sur- 
rounding objects. 

The form of objects shoald next be presented, describing tbe ronnd, 
oval, square, angnlar, convex, triangnlar, cylindrical, etc., althongh never 
withoat wooden blocks or pasteboard fignres for illustration. The other 
qualities of objects are each equally extensive , and should be taught in the 
following order: 

1. Distance. The importance of being able to measure accurately with 
the eye is great We must begin with a round, painted piece of wood an 
inch in length, which must be repeatedly handled by the scholar. Similar 
pieces, two, three, six and nine inches, one foot, two feet, a yard, etc., in 
length, must be procured and used, and frequent exercise given individually 
in exercising the eye in determining length, breadth and thickness. 

2. Size and weight can be readily and freely exercised by a little ingenu- 
ity on the part of the teacher. And here we desire to inquire for our own 
information, if color, form, distance, size and weight are the first ideas we 
desire to develop, how can it be done with the sky, granary, railroad car and 
printing office, as subjects. Following these we may teach : 

3. How an object affects the ear, taste and smell. 

4. Its composition as wood, stone, glass, iron, etc. 

5. The parts of which it is composed. 

6. Its utility. 

7. Its origin, the name of the maker, and the process by which it is made. 
Animate things should be distinguished and described as to color, form and 
habits, with their appropriate actions and mental, moral and affectional 
attributes. After learning the names, qualities and actions of objects, the 
child is prepared to compare them. Comparison includes all the points of 
resemblance and difference, or analogy and distinction. The analogies and 
distinctions will be those of qualities, actions, effects, origin and use, and 
here the pupil should be taught to discriminate between essential and non- 
essential, or necessary and accidental propertiea The relation of objects 
to each other as cause or effect may next be taught, leading the mind from 
sensible contemplation to moral ideas, showing how cause produces effect 
and effect is again a disposing cause, and that the great law of the succes- 
sion of cause and effect is the ruling force that keeps in operation the 
universe. 

Combination in object lessons, like the proof in arithmetic, shows the 
correctness of our work and consists in giving to the child the color, form, 
qualities, actions and effects, or all the results of analysis, and requiring 
him to determine the object. In analysing and comparing objects, the 
greatest care and forethought is required to introduce the most familiar ob- 
jects to the child in the beginning, as chair, hat, slate, table, book, chalk, 
pencil, etc. 

Very intimately connected with the development of ideas is their ex- 
pression or composition, as it is generally called. Great attention should 
be paid to the answers given to the questions proposed. They shoald 
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always be in the form of an entire sentencQt with correct pronunciation. 
For instance, the teacher inquires : ** What is this ? " and reeeiyes for the 
answer "back" or "cover." "Back or cover of what?" again asks the 
teacher. "Of the book/' is the reply. The papil is then ask^d another 
question to draw out "it is" and then required to give the complete 
answer, '^ It is the back or cover of a book." "How many parts has the 
cover?" is again asked. "Two." "Two what?" "The cover has two 
parts." They are put together with a piece of black muslin — it is a leaf — 
they are called leaves — it is a page— they are called pages — it is a white 
leaf — it is called a fly-leaf— are fall answers then elicited. The questions 
may be so put as to draw out all the principal prepositions in use, and no 
teacher in the German-English schools is unacquainted with the importance 
and difficulty of scholars acquiring their proper use. When any object has 
been completely analyzed, the pupil may then be exercised in joining the 
sentences together so as to give a description in the form of a composition. 
In conclusian we desire to say it is otir belief that without patience and 
indefatigable labor this subject will be barren in good results. Teachers 
must awake from the lethargy and ease of an old mechanical routine and 
go to work, thinking and preparing themselves^ before they can benefit their 
scholars. If Lessons on Common Things should fail of accomplishing the 
high purpose anticipated of it in our schools, it can only be in the disgrace- 
ful fact of the indolence and indisposition of teachers, who are actuated by 
no noble purpose of usefulness in their occupation. WithotU preparation 
nothing can be done — ^preparation not only of the matter, but of the correct 
order in which to present it. 



THE PHONIC METHOD OF TEACHING READING. 

(The November nnmberof the Atlantic Monthly contained a very interesting article by 
Mies Peabody on tbe Kindercarten system of teaching children. The article was headed, 
*'' Kindergarten— What ia It f " We copy below that portion which describes the process 
of teachiDg reading ] 

Drawing ought always rather to precede reading and writing, as the minute 
appreciation of forms is the proper preparation for these. But reading and writ- 
ing may come into Kindergarten exercises at once, if reading is taught by the 
phonic method, (which saves all perplexity to the child's brain,) and accom- 
panied by printing on the slate. It then alternates with other things, as one of 
the amusements. We will describe how we have seen it taught 

The class sat before a blackboard, . with slates and pencils. The 
teacher said, ''Now let us make all the sounds that we can with the lips; 
First, put the lips gently together and sound m," (not eniy) — which they 
all did. Then she said,— "Now let us draw it on the blackboard,— three 
short straight marks by the side of each other, and join them on the top, — that 
is m. What is it?" They sounded m, and made three marks and joined them 
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on the top, with more or less saccess. The teacher said, — " Now pot jonr lips 
cloee together and say p." (This is mute and to be whispered). They all imi- 
tated the motion made. She said, — '*Now let us write it; one straight mark, 
then the upper lip pufied out at the top." M and p, to be written and dis- 
tinguished, are perhaps enough for one lesson, which should not reach half an 
honr in length. At the next lesson these were repeated again. Then the teacher 
said, — " Now put your lips together and make the same motion as you did to say 
p; but make a little more sound, and it will be b" (which is sonorous). **Yoa 
must write it differently from p; — you must make a short mark and 
pot the under lip on." " Now put your teeth on your under lip and say £' 
(She gaTe the power.) *^ You must write it by making a short straight mark, make 
a bow, and then cross it with a little mark across the middle." ^* Now fix your 
lips in the same manner and sound a little, and you will make y. Write it by 
making two little marks meet at the bottom." 

This last letter was made a separate lesson of, and the other lessons were re- 
viewed. The teacher then said, — " Now you have learned some letters, — all the 
lip-letters," making them over, and asking what each was. She afterwards 
added w, — giving its power and form, and pnt it with the lip-letters. At the 
next lesson they were told to make letters with their lips, and she wrote them 
down on the board, and then said, — *^ Now we will make some tooth-letters. Put 
your teeth together and say i" (She gave the power, and showed them how to 
writ« it) "Now put your teeth together and make a sound and it will be d" 
" That is written just like b, only we put the lip behind." " Now put your teeth 
together and hiss, and then make this little crooked snake (s). Then fix your 
teeth in the same manner and buzz like a bee. You write z pointed this way." 
" Now put your teeth together and say j, written with a dot" At the next les- 
sons the throat-letters were given ; first the hard guttural was sounded, and they 
were told three ways to write it, c, k, q, distinguished as round, hig\ and with 
a tail. C was not sounded see, but he (ke, ka, ku). Another lesson gave them 
the soft guttural g, but did not sound it jee; and the aspirate, but did not call 
it aitch. 

Another lesson gave the vowels, (or voice-letters, as she called them,) and it 
was made lively by her writing afterwards all of them in one word, mteaotf, 
and calling it the cat's song. It took from a week to ten days to teach these let- 
ters, one lesson a day of about twenty minutes. Then came words : mamma, 
papa, puss, pussy, etc. The vowels were always sounded as in Italian, and i and 
y distinguished as wOh the dot and with a tail. 

At first only one word was the lesson, and the letters were reviewed in their 
divisons of lip- letters, throat-letters, tooth-letters, voice-letters. The latter were 
sounded the Italian way, as in the words arm, egg, ink, oak, and Peru. This 
teacher had Miss Peabody's " First Nursery Reading- Book," and when she had 
taught the class to make all the words on the first page of it, she gave, each of 
the children the book and told them to find first one word and then another. It 
was a great pleasure to them to be told that now they could read. They were 
encouraged to copy the words out of the book upon their slates. 

The " First Nursery Reading-Book " has in it no words that have exceptions 
in their spelling to the sounds given to the children as the powers of the letters. 
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!Nor has it any diphtboDg or combinations of letters, such as oi, on, ch, sh, th. 
After they could read it at sight, they were told that all words were not so regu- 
lar, and their attention was called to the initial sounds of thin, shin, and chin, 
and to the proper dipthongs, ou, oi, and au, and they wrote words considering, 
these as additional characters. Then " Mother Goose " was put into their hands, 
and they were made to read by rote the songs they already knew by heart, and to 
copy them. It was a great entertainment to find the queer words, and these 
were made the nucleus of groups of similar words which were written on the 
blackboard and copied on their slates. 

We have thought it worth while to give in detail this method of teaching to 
read, because it is the most entertaining to children to be taught so, and because 
many successfnl instances of the pursual of this plan have come under our ob- 
servation ; and one advantage of it has been, that the children so taught, though 
never going through the common spelling-lessons, have uniformly exhibited a 
rare exactness in orthography. 

In going through this process, the children learn to print very nicely, and gen- 
erally can do so sooner than they can read. It is a small matter afterwards to 
teach them to turn the print into script They should be taught to write with the 
lead pencil before the pen, whose use need not come into the Kindergarten. 



Phtsical Culture in thk Boston Schools — I believe that there has been 
some improyemeot, during the past year, in the sanitary condition of the 
schools. In some schools, marked progress has been made in physical 
training, and in a few it has been carried to a high degree of excellence. 
But I regret to say, that many teachers have scarcely attempted this kind 
of exercise, and that some who have undertaken to introduce it, have as yet 
attained but little success. I am happy to state, however, that last March, 
upwards of seventy Primary School teachers reported themselves as having 
received special instruction in gymnastic exercises, with a view to fit them- 
selves to conduct this important branch of education. In examining the 
physical exercises of a school, we should regard not merely the motions gone 
through with, bat the effects produced. That system is the best which pro- 
duces the best results. When I see the pupils sit well, stand well, walk 
well, and look happy, healthy and robust, I conclude that their physical edu- 
cation has not been neglected, but that they have had the right kind of 
treatment. In these respects, I observe a marked difference in the schools* 
In some, the spines of the pupils seem to grow more and more crooked, 
their faces paler and paler, and their limbs more and more slender, while in 
others a physical regeneration seems to be in progress. I trust that we 
shall not be satisfied till the physical condition of all the schools has been 
raised to a higher standard even than has yet been reached by any one of 
them. Notwithstanding what has been done during the past two years to 
promote this object, I still think that the want of a proper attention to the 
health and physical development of our children ia the greai defect of our 
system of public schools,^ J vbk D. Philbrbck, Supt. 
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OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
Columbus, Ohio, December ] , 1862. J 

Qtte«<ion:— Should School Examiners evei give certificates to candidates who 
cannot come up to their standard of examination, but who obtain recommenda- 
tions from some, or even a good number, of the people of the sub-district where 
they contemplate teaching? Tkpre seems to be a diversity of opinion here in 
regard to this matter, and I would be much obliged to have you give your opin- 
in the case. 

^n^t&er:— It is certainly strange that there should " be a diversity of opin- 
ion " upon a point in regard to which the law is plain and explicit No one 
who has read Section 45, can entertain an intelligent doubt that the qualifiea- 
tions of candidates for certificates are to be decided by the Examiners, rather 
than by outside parties. Ten thousand recommendations should never gain tor 
an ignorant person a certificate of qualifications for teaching branches of which 
he knows little or nothing. I am not ignorant of the fact that a strong pressure 
is sometimes brought to bear on Examiners in favor of unworthy applicantsi 
which it is hard to resist But Examiners of nerve and honesty will have re- 
gard for the sacred interests which they are set to guard, and for their solemn 
oaths of office ; and they will decide according to the convictions of their own 
judgment and consciences. 

Question : — Was Section 41 of the School Law, (relating to the compensa- 
tion of County Auditors for services performed under that act,) repealed, in 
effect, by the act " to regulate and limit the compensation of County Auditors," 
passed February 7, 1861. Vol. 58, pp. 7—8 ? 

Answer: — This inquiry comes from the Auditor of one of our counties; and 
I have learned that the matter to which it relates is exciting considerable inter- 
est in many parts of the State. It is a question of much importance; for the 
duties which the School Law imposes upon County Auditors are arduous and, 
many of them, perplexing in the extreme. The apportionment of school funds; 
the reception and distribution of all school laws, blanks and circulars ; and the 
collection of all the required statistics from every district in the county — a work 
oflen attended with difficulty and trouble— and the preparation of annual re- 
ports to the Commissioner, embracing the receipts and expenditures of school 
moneys; the enumeration of school youth; the number of schools; the number 
of pupils enrolled in all the schools of the county during the year; the number 
in averajre daily attendance; the length of time the schools have been kept in 
session; the number of teachers employed and their average monthly wages; 
the studies pursued and the number of pupils in each study; all facts regarding 
school houses, libraries, etc., are included in these duties. The Auditors are oor 
County Superintendents ; having very oflen to give advice and instruction to the 
school officers in their respective counties. And no labor better deserves com- 
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pensation, especially as severe penalties are exacted of Auditors for neglect and 
for errors committed. The most vital school in terests would, doubtless, greatly suf- 
fer if the motive of rfward were taken from those upon whom such onerous 
duties are devolved. 

I have consulted the Attorney General of the State, and am happy to say that 
it is his opinion that the section named in the question is still in force; that it 
is still the duty of " The CJounty Commissioners of each county in the State to 
make the same allowance to the County Auditors, out of their respective county 
treasuries for services performed and expenses incurred under this act, as is 
allowed for other services of a like nature." 

ANSON SMYTH, 
State School Commissioner. 



THE OASES OF PRONOUNS. 

BT T. E. 8ULI0T. 

[This was designed to be the conoludins portion of the November article on " Case," 
bat did not reach us in timQ for insertion.] 

Whatever cause, operating in all langnages of which I know anything, 
has originally stamped upon personal pronouns a character of greater ir- 
regularity than is found in any other class of words, has also rendered them 
more tenacious of the inflections which they acquired at the time of the 
formation of the language. This peculiarity, very perceptible in the lan- 
guages derived from Latin, as French, Italian, etc., is still more apparent 
in those of Teutonic origin, as German, English, etc. Thus, in modem 
English, the personal pronoun is almost as much inflected as it was in the 
Anglo-Saxon. It has three inflections in both the singular and the plural : 
I, mine, me. 

We, ours, us, etc. 

So has the coRJunctive pronoun (more commonly, but less appropriately 
called relative) : 

Who, whose, whom. 
These forms constitute their etymological caaBj using the word according 
to the technical meaning given to it by the old Latin grammarians {cadOj 
I fall), according to a fancied falling or inclining of the oblique cases, so- 
called, from the upright case {casus rectus) — the nominative. 

But, in the personal pronouns, these three forms are inadequate to ex- 
press all their functions, necessarily co-extensive with those of nouns, which 
they represent. 
So, the forms I, thou, he, etc., may represent the 
Subjective 1 
Predicative | 

Appositional j- Cases or Conditions. 
Vocative 1 

Independent J 
Mine, thine, his, etc. — the Possessive or Adjective. 
Me, thee, him, etc.— the Objective or Complementary relation to a verb 
or a preposition. 
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How many of our readers whose term of subscription expires with the 
present issue, intend to take the Monthly another year? Please renew at 
once. Do not wait for an agent Enclose one dollar in a letter and 
send the same to as at onr risk. Get up a club, if possible. For club terms, 
see prospectus. 

i^ Wb discontinue thb Monthly wbbn the tirm of subscription kx- 

PIBBS.,Mi 



THB CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

It is with more than ordinary satisfaction that we record the SQccesfal 
completion of the eleventh volume of this Journal. We commenced the 
year with some misgivings ; but each succeeding month, in spite of reverses 
and commotion in our civil affairs, brought increasing encouragement. The 
close of the year reveals the fact that the financial success of our enterprise 
has exceeded our most sanguine hopes. The receipts of the Monthly have 
paid its current expenses and afforded a moderate recompense for cur 
labors. 

For this gratifying result we are greatly indebted to those who have ren- 
dered such timely assistance in increasing our circulation. A glance at the 
table found on the next page will show where these noble spirits have "a 
local habitation and a name." The large number of subseribers in several 
of the counties is due almost wholly to the efforts of one or more of their 
respective School Examiners. May the number of such Examiners 
greatly increase I 

We need not waste paper in eulogizing the excellent corps of contribu- 
tors who have written so often and well for our pages. Their contributions, 
full of live thoughts, are known and read. Nor need we give our estimate 
of the character of the Monthly, It has been our earnest purpose to make 
it a valuable aid to teachers and school officers; to fill its pages with prac- 
tical hints and instruction, bearing directly on their daily duties ; in short, 
to make it a vigorous, wide-awake, practical Educational Journal. Our 
readers are capable of judging of our success. 

Those who are unacquainted with our pages will see by referring to the 
" table of contents," that the interests of oui^ Primary and District Schools 
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have not been overlooked. The volume contaiDS five articles on the teach- 
ing of Beading (first lessons) ; three on Spelling; seven on Oral and Prim- 
ary Geography; a capital article on Oral Arithmetic; four on Penmanship 
(three finely illustrated) ; four on School Gymnastics ; three on Object Les- 
sons; two on Drawing; three on Moral Instruction; five on Composition 
Writing; Kud fourteen on School Government and Discipline. Most of the 
above articles are eminently practical, presenting methods of instruction, etc. 
Besides these, it contains an inside view of methods of instruction in the 
lower schools of Cincinnati and Cleveland, and several articles, not men- 
tioned, replete with valuable suggestions on primary instruction and dis- 
cipline. 



CIRCULATION OF THE MONTHLY. 

The first column of the following table shows the number of difierent sub- 
scribers we have had in the several counties of the State during the year, not 
including members of Boards of Education ; the second column the number of 
subscribers who are (or were) members of Boards of Education. Copies sent to 
subscribers in other States (between 100 and 200), to exchanges or to the sub- 
scribers of the late Journal of Progress, are not included in the table. Inas- 
much as subscriptions commenced with the January or July number, (in a few 
instances with October or November), and in case of School Boards with the 
May number, these figures are somewhat above the average circulation of the 
Monthly during the year. Our subscription books have contained over 2700 
different names since the commencement of the current volume. 
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A BEMONSTRANGE. 

" A Subscriber " in Warren coanty sends an earnest answer to a charge 
cf ** One of the Examiners/' to the effect that teachers are not sufficiently 
devoted to their profession ; that they are not duly ansious to learn how te 
teach. We clip the following : 

** I think you wrooff tdMhen* Mr. Examiner ; for where on the ftee of this eare and 
tronble-iofested earth, can yon find any set of people so oompletely tied np to their em- 
ployment« and to nothing else, as teaehers ? I do not mean those who are merely makine 
teaohinn a steppins-plaoe to someihint higher or over to semething lower. [This leaves a 
Tory large class of teachers nnder the Examiner's eensare.— Ed.] • • • • * 
We do not carry the rohoolhonse about with us, as the snail does its shell, but many of us 
seem never to come out of its 8hadow> 

We hear of Diokena and Thackeray, what mighty monarohs they are in their realms. 
We know perhaps that Mrs. Browning has left poems that will live through centuries ; 
that Garble has powers and peculiarities that might make the readins of what he has 
written, at least a strong temptation : that the Atlantic Monthly brings thoughts wider 
and deeper and grander than the ocean from which it is named . Possibly w e ma y hare dim 
ideas of such facts as these, of more satisfying enjoyment out of our heaten track ; but 
nothiDg tempts us away. We are devoted to our duties ; such thiogti are not taught in 
common scriools ; they do not ask us about such things at county examinations* At 
Yolubiy as we can discourse on school experiences, let any one speak of anything 

* That sages taught. 
That poets sang or heroes wrought,' 
(see eld school reader for quotation,) and we are silent. We cannot make euch knowledge 
arailiible, and so cannot stop to acquire it. We do not even take time to learn anything 
about the authors of those ' choice selections ' of which we bo carefully teach our pupils 
to give the emphasis and inflectiuns. If we know whether or not Addison is a learned 
blacksmith, Shakspeare a Yankee residing on the Hudson in the neighborhood of N. P. 
Willis, or Tennyson a Greek or Roman, it is a wonder, for school directors and examiners 
do not require us to teach these things in a common sehool," 

It is doubtless true that no other class of persons evince greater zeal or 
devotion in their calling, than those who engage in teaching as a chosen 
work. Bat there is a kind of self-sufficient devotion, quite too common, 
which is life-exhausting and soul-narrowing and soon burns out the energies 
of the teacher. Imbued with the idea that few teachers have attained such 
eminent success, he ignores all external aids, falls into a formal routine, 
and petrifies in his stratum. The fact that such a t<%acher keeps school, 
•talks school, eats school, sleeps school, and dreams school, is no evidence of 
increasing capability — the great desideratum. 

The teacher should strive against this fearful tendency to become a mere 
teaching machine. He should bring to his work each day the stimulus of 
new thoughts and earnest inquiries after truer methods. Instead of brood- 
ing over the petty trials and perplexities of the day — a habit which eats 
out the life as doth a canker — the teacher should turn his key upon these 
troubles at the same time he locks his school-room door. An inspiring 
daily contact with the views of eminent educators, a careful study of their 
methods, and a diligent preparation for the next day's duties, will greatly 
aid in securing this desirable result. The teacher also needs to read much 
and think much outside of his profession. He should daily sink the teacher 
in the scholar, the citizen, the man. 
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THE MONTHLY AND THE TEACHERS OP OUR DISTRICT 

SCHOOLS. 

Onr recent article on this subject has called out some very gratifying 
responses. An experienced teacber in Wood connty adds his testimony, 
omitting that which is personal, as follows : 

** I have just rea4 an article in the October number of the Monthly ^ by the editon en- 
titled * Our District Schools/ which speaks of a complaint from some one in regard to 
the want of such matter in the Jfonthly as is needed by common school teachers. 

Being such a teaoher myself* I can with some propriety testify on this subject ; and I 
can say, that saoh a want in your excellent jonmal never occurred to me. In most of the 
articles, I find many things which are appropriate to the teachers of our district schoolsi 
and which find an echo in my own mind. 

It seems to me that one very sreat difficulty with our common school teachers is a want 
of interest in their calling. How seldom do they make teaching a delight ; it is too often 
a task. How often do we see the young teacher wasting at night the energies which he 
should carefully preserve for his work during the day* Energy of body and mind is 
highly necessary for the teacher. He should enter his school in the morning fresh, full 
of life and vigor and with a full flow of spirits. 

If any teacher thinks the Monthly is not adopted to his wants, let him read it again 
vfith more care* and if he does not find much that is valuable for common schools, I think 
the fault is in him. 

Had I possessed at eighteen years of age the help that teachers now have, how much it 
would have assisted me I I sigh when I think of some of the schools I taught in my 
youth. lamnow just beginning to learn how to teach. Thus it is that when we begin 
to learn how to live, age comes on. steals away our youth and impairs our vigor. 

JOSEPH CLARKE." 

We think the following a very good postscript to the aboye, although it 
comes from another part of the State. It explains itself : 

" Mb. E. E. WniTR— Dear Sir .^—Inclosed you will please find twenty-four cents in 
stamps for the ** Monthly " until Deoemberi then you may expect me to renew my sub- 
scription. I cannot possibly do without it. Ton must have misunderstood my letter. I 
did not intend it should be considered as a complaint against your paper." ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Fbnnstillb. October 14. ises. 



Columbiana County Institote.— The Teachers' Association of Columbi- 
ana County, held its Annual Institute, in New Lisbon, on November 3d, 
1862. The meeting conyened in the High School Boom, and was called to 
order by the President, Mr. D. Anderson. The Secretary being absent, 
John Robertson was chosen Secretary pro tern. 

The regular lecturers for the week were Mr. Haryey, of Massillon, Ohio, 
and Prof. Hamil, of Washington, Penn. 

Mr. Harvey delivered a course of lectures during the week on Physical 
and Mathematical Geography, English Grammar and Arithmetic. 

Mr. Hamil occupied the attention of the Institute, with the subject of 
Elocution, treating it in a practical and eitertaining manner. 
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The lectnres of Messrg. Harvey and Hamil were yery instnictive, and 
were listeDed to with a great deal of attention bj all present 

The eveniog sessions were held in the Union Hall, and were largely at- 
tended by the teachers and citisens of the town. 

Mr. Harvey gave able and instractive lectures on the following enbjects : 
** Earthquakes and Volcanoes/' *' Hydrometers," **The Garrents of Ike 
Ocean and the Garrents of the Wind." Mr. Hamil gave two lectures on 
** Elocution ** and two elocutionary entertainments. 

The following resolutions among others were presented and unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we as Teachers, will use our honest exertions, and will be 
nore vigilant to preserve, strengfthen and perpetuate this association ; and 
to this end, we urgently solicit the aid and co-operation of parents and 
teachers, that we may make this a model Gounty Institute. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are gratefully tendered to Mr. 
Harvey and Mr. Hamil, who have so ably and profitably lectured and drilled 
us during the session, and that their gentlemanly bearing and kindness of 
manner amongst us, have been such as shall not spon be forgotten. 

Resolved, That the Ohio Educational Monthly, under the management 
of its present competent and energetic Editor, is an essential auxiliary in 
the promotion of the interests ot our Gommon Schools, and is worthy of 
the support of all friends of Free Schools, and especially of every teacher. 

We condense the above from the official report. Our engagements at 
Hiram prevented our being present. We learn from Mr. Anderson that 
about twenty subscribers were secured for the next volume of the Monthly 
and that committees were appointed to operate in different parts of the 
county — a most excellent idea. One of the committees, Mr. Miller of 
North Youngstown, has already sent us the names of six subscribers. 

GuTAHOOA GouNTT INSTITUTE. — The Guyahogas lit their semi-annual coun- 
cil-fires on the 20th of October and kept them burning during the week. 
The were called together by their Grand Sachems, S. Patrick and R. F. 
Humiston, who are always found on the war path of ignorance. A goodly 
number of the faithful from Guyahoga and adjacent counties convened. 
The attendance of the students of Baldwin University — the regular exer- 
cises of the Institution being suspended for the purpose — increased the 
number present to a fine audience. Pres. Wheeler and his associates in 
the board of instruction were also in daily attendance and took an active 
part in the exercises. Dr. Wheeler presided. 

Instruction was given as follows : Physical Geography and Elocution, J. 
H. Rhodes, Hiram ; English Grammar, G. H. Hartupee, Berea ; Reading 
and School Government, R. F. Hamiston, Gleveland; Geography and the 
General Management of Schools, S. Patrick, Solon; Natural Philosophy, 
with Experiments, W. G. Peirce, Berea ; Primary Instruction, including 
Object Lessons, Oral and Written Arithmetic, E- E. White, Golumbus. 

Evening addresses of a practical character, were delivered by Rev. Mr. 
Fairchilds, of Oberlin, Messrs. Wheeler, White, Humiston and Rhodes. 
Discussions, select readings, etc., either preceded or followed the evening 
addresses. Yocal music was an agreeable feature, and the *^ budget box " 
called out many hints and ^* opinions," wise and otherwise. 
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The iDstitate was, on the whole, a g^ratifying snccess. The teachers 
present seemed interested and satisfactorily profited. Two Tnstitntes have 
been held in this county annnally for a number of years, under the auspices 
of the County Association. Their influence on the schools of the county 
has been marked and salutary. The Spring Institute is to be held in Inde- 
pendence. 

A committee appointed to solicit subscribers for the Monthly handed us 
thirty-one names. 

Union Institute at Hiram. — The Examiners of Portage, Trumbull and 
Geauga counties united in a call for a Union Institute at Hiram during the 
week, commencing November 3d. Although notice of the arrangement was 
announced at a very late date, about one hundred teachers were present and 
the most successful Institute we have attended during the year, was held. 

Instruction in the yarious branches taught in the district schools was 
given as follows : English Grammar, T. E. Suliot, Franklin ; Geography, 
H. U. Johnson, Farmington ; Written Arithmetic, J. G. Hole, Bavenna ; 
Mental Arithmetic, B. Q Beer, Zanesville ; Elocution and Gymnastics, J. 
H. Bhodes. Hiram ; Primary Beading, J. K. Pickett, Alliance ; Primary 
Instruction and School Government, B. E. White, Columbus. 

Hon. Anson Smyth, State School Commissioner, was present and gave 

• two instructive and practical addresses. Evening addresses were given by 

Messrs. Suliot, Hole, White, Bhodes, and the Bev. Mr. Clark, of Warren, 

who gave an instructive lecture on " Meteorology." The excellent mus'c of 

the Glee Club added much interest and pleasure to the exercises. 

The lectures of Mr. Suliot on English Grammar were a rich treat to all 
grammarians present. They were also replete with important suggestions 
on the true mode of teaching the subject to advanced classes. 

One feature of the Institute was remarkable. There was not a ^^Profes- 
sor" present 

Our subscription book received thirty-one new names. 

Clermont County. — We have recently received an interesting report of a 
Normal Institute of two weeks, held in this county in August last. The 
Institute adjourned to meet in Bethel in July, 1863. 

The Belmont County Institute will meet at Bellaire on the 22d of this 
month. 

An Institute will be held at Cambridge, Guernsey county, commencing 
on the 29th instant. 

The Teachers of Huron, Erie and Sandusky Counties held a rousing 
meeting in Clyde on Saturday, the 15th of November. 

Educat[onal Sermon. — At the meeting of the Ohio Teachers' Associa- 
tion, held in Mount Yernon, in July last, a resolution was passed respect- 
fully requesting the Ministers of the Gospel throughout the State to preach 
a sermon on popular Education on Sunday, December 2l8r, 1862. 

The papers of the State are requested to copy the above. 
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CiJCP'fl Intvrmkdiati Giographt. Desiffoed for Int. Schools and Classes. Also, 
Camp's Uighib Obookapht. Dcsirned for Onmmar and Hich Schools and the 
HiRher Classes in District Schools. By David N. Caxp. Principal of Conn. State 
/lormsl School and State Superintendent of Common Scho'/ls. Published by O. D. 
Case k Co., Hartford. 

These works hare indiridnality, beinff unlike any other series of Geographies with 
which we are acquainted. The maps have no names upon them* the objects beinc num- 
bered precisely as on Miteheirs Outline Maps. Immediately following the maps are the 
names of the objects represented upon tbem« properly classifledf arranged in columns and 
appropriately numbered. These are succeeded by questions on the maps. This arrange- 
ment reverseg the order of most ether Geographies, but embodies our views of teaching 
Local Geography, most completely. It is one thing to be Isble to answer particular ques- 
tions upon a giren map, but quite another to be so familiar with the map as to be able to 
answer questions asked at pleasure The maps and text are not crowded with unimport- 
ant matter only suited for works of reterencet but present only outline or important facts 
and features. The descriptive text is well arranged and printed in largo type. The Pri- 
mary Geography is in press. 

We know of no Series of Geographies we can more cordially commend (Primary not 
included, ef course), especially to those schools in which are found Miteheirs Oatline 
Maps. We will refer to the Mapping Plates hereafter. 

McGcFFKT'8 Nrw Eclbotio Spbakkb : Containing about Three Hundred Exercises for 
Heading and Declamation. Published by Winthrup B. Smith & Co.. Cincinnati. * 

Teachers who knew by experience how to sympathise with scholars in their &nr jus 
search for a ** piece to speak," will welcome a good Speaker. The exercises in such a ^otk 
should embrace a great variety of hS^ief selections, sparkling with beauty of thought and 
style, glowing with real eloquence, and flashing, here and there, with gems of true wit 
and humor. The whole should be pervaded with purity of tone and sentimentF, void of 
low buflfoonery. 

We believe that the work before us will admirably stand this test. The selections are 
from the very best sources and have been made with good taste and judgment. The ex- 
planations and illustrations of the elementary principles of reading, the directions and 
exercises for the culture of the voice, and the remarks on gesture, are full and important. 

WiLLSON's School and Familt Charts.— The Publisher's page in the last number 
leaves nothing far us to say of these splendid Charts in the way of description. We need 
only add that their actual use confirms the high opinion we have already expressed of their 
merits, Thoy will prove valuable auxiliaries in family and school instruction of all 
grades. In the nursery and the lower school, in the high school and the seminars^ they 
will meet a want long felt. 

Thb Manual of Instbuotion in Object Lbbsoms is a full and practical exposition 
of the System of Object Teaching, presenting a complete course of instruction based on 
this idea. It contains also directions and information needed by the teacher in the proper 
use of the Charts. The work is one of great merit. 

Illustrated School Histobt of the United States and the Adjacent Parts of 
America, from the Earliest Discoveries to tbe Present Time. By G- P. Qu ackenbos, A. 
M. Published by D. Appleion & Company, New York ; Hiley & Bowles, Columbus, U. 
The Author tells us in his brief preface that he *' has aimed to be simple^ that youth of 
lower as well asadvanced classes may understand him ; clear, that no indistinct or erro- 
neous impressions may be conveyed ; accurate in the recital of facts ; and interesting as 
regards be th ma Her and style." An examination of the work convinces us that he has 
succeeded in each of the above particulars and has prepared a School History of his 
country that will take a prominent position among similar works. It is something more 
than a dry and, to children, repulsive recital of discoveries , charters, conventions, battles, 
*' strategy." and successions of administrations. It pulsates w''h»the social life of our 
ancestors. ^^ 
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